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‘GH PREFACE 

“P69 
The great concern that was felt by thoughtful and observant 
people when Britain went to war in August, 1914, found 
an outlet in diligent collection of information concerning 
the tremendous issues at stake. Newspapers, journals, were 
zealously searched for cuttings, pamphlets and letters were 
hoarded as furnishing material for history. The sound of 
battle, it was felt, pitched life to an historic key that must 
be caught and carefully preserved. It was a wonderful 
thing to be living when history was throbbing and humming 
so energetically. Few of these collections were kept up for 
long, for great were the demands presently made on every- 
one’s time and working capacity. I was amongst the col- 
lectors, and, probably because I had studied the trend of 
international affairs for many years, I continued collecting 
the material I considered valuable throughout the palpitat- 
ing four years and three months of the war’s continuance. 
But it was impossible to hoard all the material which it 
seemed desirable to preserve. Almost every communication, 
even casual notes and current advertisements, told of some- 
thing which characterized war time. So I specialized on 
the aspect which I held to be most important and to be 
receiving least attention. This was the psychology of social 
life, the state of men’s minds under the influence of the 
stress and excitement of war. The truth of the saying that 
everyone is more or less mad in war time was very evident; 
and I wanted to note and record all that I could about 
the prevailing mental fever and alienation from standards 
of sanity. I wanted to get at the background of the actual 
fighting mania. But when I arrived at the point of writing 
about the mental contagions of fear, dread and bellicose 
passion then raging in the world, it became evident that the 
period of incubation of war-fever must first be studied. And 
it was only when this had been accomplished as far as was 
possible that I dealt with the material collected in war-time. 
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Among my material I found books that are not enumer- 
ated among the lists of war books published during the last 
year or two, but which bring the same appalling scenes 
home to one with great vividness. Forgotten pamphlets and 
reprints of speeches have also served to remind one of 
curious phases of war mentality and its reactions. 

In the present volume I have attempted to put together 
under appropriate chapter headings a narrative of the ways 
and actions of British Society during the first half of the 
war. One might almost say during the first war. For going 
carefully over the ground, I have been more and more 
convinced that the real aims of the Allies had been reached, 
and that their first intentions might have been realized, at 
the end of 1916. A negotiated Peace might have been 
obtainable at the turn of the year, if President Wilson’s 
final suggestions and offer of assistance had been accepted. 
But when in Britain the war directorate took over the 
control, in order to avoid “ʻa premature peace”, the second 
war, to attain a knock-out, may be said to have followed 
up, with renewed fury, all previous fighting. I hope later 
on to take up the tale of “Society at War” from that point. 

Some very good accounts have been published concerning 
the amazing war work undertaken by the civilian popula- 
tion of Britain. Many important Diaries of war time, and 
Memoirs of people who played a rôle in official and social 
life, reveal something of the general mental attitude in 
Britain. But war time social history has not yet been reviewed 
as a whole, including consideration of the prevailing state 
of mind at home. 

Yet only in attempting something of the kind can we 
arrive at the background against which the war novels 
depict their amazing happenings. 


CAROLINE E. PLAYNE 
December, 1930 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the dozen years that have passed since the Great War 
ended enough books to fill whole libraries have been written 
concerning it. This is not astonishing. During the war 
most of us believed that this fate-laden event would stand 
out in the course of history as the supreme happening of 
a thousand years. Now we begin to suspect that the war, 
although it absorbed our lives for so long, may ultimately 
retire into its due position in the background of the world’s 
long story. Yet even so, human society must continue to 
feel its consequences throughout generations. For this 
reason, as well as for their intrinsic interest, records of the 
various aspects of the great upheaval will be in continual 
demand. 

Now although the records of the course of the fighting, 
of the battle-fields, of the personal experiences of the men 
at the various fronts, are very numerous, the “‘home fronts” 
of the belligerent countries have received far less attention. 
Their part in the whole vast complexity is left vague and 
unrelated. One reason for neglecting to study the psychology 
of civilians in war time may be the bewildering contradic- 
tions displayed, contradictions which make general descrip- 
tions very difficult to draw up with clearness and cohesion. 
I am well aware that amazing contradictions appear in the 
following narrative; but they are part and parcel of the 
war, and indeed of the revolutionary period in which the war 
of 1914-1918 occurred. 

One characteristic incident may serve to recall the 
curious contradictions which abounded and also to carry 

. us right into the war atmosphere. 

The Daily Mail was publicly burnt on the London and 
Liverpool Stock Exchanges, and along with The Times 
excluded from the Manchester Exchange at the end of 
May, 1915, so great was the indignation of business at the 
accusations made by the Northcliffe Press concerning the 
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failure to keep up the supply of munitions. It was felt that 
headlines such as ‘The Tragedy of the Shells”, “Lord 
Kitchener’s Grave Error”, played into the hands of the 
enemy. What mad confusion is displayed! Some people are 
wild because the war machines are not fed fast enough, 
and other people are wildly full of suspicion and rancour 
because deficiencies are pointed out and the wisdom and 
energy of those conducting the war questioned. Yet both 
groups are eager beyond measure to further the same 
object, the war, and about equally irresponsible in their 
manner of doing so. 

One contradiction which became more and more manifest 
as the war proceeded was the contradiction between declared 
ideals and the means employed to realize them. In the years 
preceding the war thoughtful people realized to some 
extent that they were living through a revolutionary period; 
but most of them envisaged a progressive revolution. As 
they saw the march of events, human society was only 
hastening its onward course along the path of progress. 
Experience taught them as much. The material welfare of 
life, the opportunities of enlarging knowledge, of expanding 
useful activity, all this grew rapidly. It could be said that 
civilization increased by leaps and bounds. So when the 
war came, it was felt to be a war to save civilization, to 
clear a certain blocking of progress. But once the war was 
embarked on thoughtful people soon began to experience a 
decline in civilized ways, a recoil from progressive aims, a 
rolling backwards. As the war lasted on this reversal of the 
ideals of life became more and more apparent. It constituted 
a grave crisis, one of the gravest that human society had 
experienced. 

One thought concerning such strange reversal continually 
presented itself to the mind. What a puzzle this aspect of 
the war of 1914 would be to social students living later. 
Why should our generation have fallen thus into war’s 
reversal? Why was a crisis of retrogressive character allowed 
to stretch on for more than four years in the acute form 
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of desperate warfare? Why were group, “herd’’, quarrels 
permitted at this particular period to develop and be -pur- 
sued till the pick of the human race and a large part of the 
world’s energy and wealth had been squandered in fighting 
them out to the bitter end? 

It has therefore appeared useful as well as interesting to 
try to contribute some modicum of the enlightenment 
gained in sorrow and disappointment by the war generation 
whilst current material and witness are still available. 

The issues raised are plainly innumerable. It seemed best 
therefore in attempting some contribution to concentrate 
on one set of them, namely, the particular relations of 
civilian society in Great Britain to the war, more especially 
with regard to the psychological states which, all must agree, 
were at the back of the great upheaval. To put this shortly, 
in its universal aspect the war primarily became inevitable, 
not because of the actions of rulers, not through the machin- 
ations of politicians, but because of the state of mind of 
people generally, including rulers and politicians. 

Whilst the state of mind everywhere in Europe was 
troubled, fevered, excited before the war, largely through 
the curious upthrust of group separatist propensities in the 
modern guise of nationalism, different aspects of the same 
excitement were shown in different lands. Anglo-Saxons, 
it may be said, became flustered and giddy in pre-war times ; 
they could never get enough of the abundance of life and 
work into their days. They were for ever chasing the clock. 
This trying exercise induced megalomania. They could 
never obtain enough, they laid hands on more than they 
could grasp all over the globe. The French were megalo- 
maniacs on the intellectual plane, but they took up the 
habit of territorial megalomania as well. The Italians, the 
age-old children of Europe, caught the essence of the same 
spirit. The Austrians, to some extent, and the Germans 
caught the infection. The Germans, mad with jealousy 
combined with fear, played an absurd game of ‘‘defensive 

1 The Neuroses of the Nations, Introduction. 
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militarism”. The Austrians, whose great culture was touched 
with orientalism, suffered from multiple personality and 
the emergence of more primitive states. Whilst in the back- 
ground was great Russia, passionate and primitive, coveting 
culture in some circles, but in the main with deceptive 
appearances, not capable of playing the game she was 
bent on playing in her own stupendous way. 

How it was that the poison of nationalist passion began 
to work in the minds of the peoples of Europe in these 
dangerous ways at this late period of history is hard 
to tell. Human relationships are so tangled together that 
they react in a manner which at present is unaccount- 
able. The study of reflected influences, of interactions, 
infections, on the large plane of history has been shame- 
fully neglected. Or, when taken into account, this has 
been done too often for interested ends rather than 
with the hope of straightening out difficult tangles in 
human affairs. 

Few active purposeful attempts were made anywhere to 
straighten out the tangles caused by the vast changes brought 
about by the industrial revolution, the scientific revolution 
and their effects on social and economic conditions. The 
reign of a combative, disordered spirit in the last decades 
before the war might have been recognized and counter- 
acted. The neglect of allowing for the dangerous psycho- 
logical influences which attacked nations has had to be paid 
for in the consequences of the recourse to uncivilized methods 
which the nations indulged in. 

Lord Cecil has said: “‘It is all an inquiry into the nature 
of man, into his motives and actions.” And he exemplifies 
this by saying: “To allow individuals to go about armed is 
not to add to the general safety but to increase the danger. 
The same is true of nations.” Although this truth as it 
concerns individuals is recognized in all civilized lands, its 
realization being indeed the basis of civilized life, the truth 
that it also applies to civilized relations among nations has 
been very partially apprehended. Yet nations are subject 
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to outbursts of irresponsible passion in much the same 
fashion as individuals. 

So after forty-three years (1871 to 1914) of peaceable 
progression Europe plunged into the war. Many had noted 
the growing frenzy with which armaments were piled up; 
few had probed the passion-ridden dispositions which led 
to this dangerous accumulation of the means for employing 
destructive force. 

An apology should here be made for introducing psycho- 
logical aspects before proceeding to the narrative of Society 
at War. This is done, however, in order to emphasize 
the real groundwork of the extraordinary reversal which 
characterized the social history of the war years. And 
besides this, it seemed well to gather up some of the psycho- 
logical threads in the introduction and again in the con- 
cluding chapter, so that they may not cause tripping and 
interruption in the middle of the story. 

The temper of Europe was, we have seen, neurotic. It 
is characteristic of neurotic individuals to shirk the real 
difficulties which confront them, whilst they invent false 
difficulties over which they worry exceedingly. 

A neurotic society behaved much in the same way. The 
tremendous changes which the use of machines and compli- 
cated mechanisms inevitably brought about in industry and 
trade, and the differences which general education wrought 
in the ideas, capabilities and status of the working-classes, 
factors constituting a real social revolution and demanding 
all kinds of difficult adjustments and reconstructions, were 
not met. Instead of trying to solve these real pressing diffi- 
culties, a neurotic generation began to talk of an inevitable 
war. National differences were exaggerated out of all 
measure, international grievances were magnified and 
insisted on till a vast complex of enmity and contention 
took possession of the minds of responsible people in the 
various countries of Europe to the exclusion of thought 
concerning social conditions and situations urgently re- 
quiring attention at home. When the fate they had invoked 
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overtook the nations, the emotional force that spread among 
the peoples and carried them into the war was swollen. 
Their excitement, fear, pride, were abnormal; the nerves of 
multitudes were quivering. With insight it was said: “In 
one aspect this is the greatest war Europe has ever seen; 
in another, it is a very little thing. In the long secular history 
of Europe it may appear but as a few years when men 
went mad and then became sane again.” 1 

The madness of the war years must be conceived as the 
madness of men. It is a figure of speech to speak of a mad 
nation, however irrational the nationalist tendencies in any 
nation may be. Psychic conditions and states develop in a 
collectivity of men, so that in a popular way national 
psychology may be discussed. But as there is no such thing 
as a national mind, it is more enlightening to conceive 
what is meant by national psychology as a collective psychic 
state. Such states may be said to be neurotic or mad when 
mad adventures are furiously engaged in; a neurotic 
gamble such as the war. Or, they may be characterized by 
lethargy when vital energy is absent and progress is blocked. 
After the war the state of the collective temper has been 
lethargic. 

It is almost impossible for individuals in a nation to keep 
clear of the collective psychic state surrounding them. The 
reflection constantly arises: Who am I that I should think 
differently from almost everyone around me? The impulse 
to conform is so strong that resisters wear themselves out 
by constantly trying to reconsider their position, all the 
more because the prevailing excitement urges to great 
physical activity. A. Clutton-Brock said that in war we have 
to make great national efforts, and have therefore the less 
energy left for spiritual efforts. We are tired and a little 
afraid, we want some mental luxury or relief, and we get 
it in a sensuous reaction from all spiritual effort. The story 
of Society at War throughout illustrates these reactions. 

As to the great majority who were swept away, they, as 

t The Nation, December 11, 1915. 
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we shall see, never realized the falsity of their condition, 
never perceived the things they desired to ignore; for these 
were hidden from them, just as is the case in personal 
psychosis, however plain and visible these may be. The 
primitive lust of getting the best of those you hate blinded 
men’s minds to the most obvious considerations in war time. 
Facts, now firmly established, were denied or glossed over 
and forgotten, if they were contrary to the received con- 
ception of the objects Britain was fighting for. 

So afraid were many people that they might be diverted 
from pursuing the dictates of rage, that they utterly refused 
to think. They displayed a positive dread of thought. 
“Don’t think but act” might be taken as the motto for war 
time. The call to herd action has to be obeyed instantly. 

From a psychological point of view Britain’s quarrel was 
with Germany. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
in essence war fever in Germany differed little from war 
fever in England. Therefore a study of German Society at 
War, while differing in the fluctuation of degree and in its 
manifestations, would on the whole show the same prevailing 
spirit. 

To-day we have learnt to widen our ideas concerning 
the psychological conditions responsible for the war, in the 
wider knowledge we possess and in the measure of our 
regained sanity. Yet the basis of Britain’s anger with Ger- 
many, the neurotic, fixed belief that Germany was a delin- 
quent nation, that Germany aimed at the domination of 
the world—whatever these pronouncements might mean— 
still linger amongst us. It is astonishing to find how many 
people still cling to the conceptions which obsessed them in 
the war years. It is still possible, and not rare either, to 
meet British people who shrink from contact with anything 
German and also refuse all ideas of international co-opera- 
tion, who ward off these ideas with the stolid, oft-repeated 
assertion, “I cannot trust Germany.” 

This is serious, not so much because these obsessions might 
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because they constitute antagonism to any effective attempt 
to organize human society on happier lines than has so far 
been done. In France and other countries this fixture of 
war mentality is more constant than in Britain. 

It is because there are so many among the former bel- 
ligerents who still have the war-mind and deny or ignore 
the possibility of peaceable international relationships that 
the League of Nations and other institutions designed to 
forward the establishment of a more reasonable world 
make little headway. The trouble is still of psychological 
nature, 

One feature of the extraordinary set-back of the war 
period is the contradiction between the obsessing passion of 
nationalism and the growing interdependence of all nations. 
This contradiction especially affects industrialized Great 
Britain. The closely knit economic interdependence of the 
peoples increased enormously throughout the industrial 
age and might almost be said to have become universal 
by 1914. 

Yet so strong was the psychosis of nationalism that it 
completely blinded its devotees to this real and far-reaching 
movement. It impelled them to emphasize separate group- 
ings on all occasions. This outstanding contradiction as to 
direction is another of the chief causes of friction and 
misunderstanding to-day. 

It has been very truly said that the world war was a war 
in the dark. No nation knew what the real aims of any other 
nation were as distinct from the bluff which each nation 
put forth. It may be questioned whether any nation, other 
than those actually invaded, who clearly had to rid them- 
selves of invaders, knew precisely the ultimate objects for 
which they fought. Mr. Asquith at various times announced 
high-sounding aims in exquisite phrasing, but the course 
of events has made his pronouncements ring rather hollow. 
One of these, uttered when his personal fate was already in 
the balance, at the Guildhall Banquet of 1915, is typical. 

“Be the journey long or short, we shall not pause or falter 
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till we have secured for the smaller States of Europe their 
Charter of independence, and for Europe itself and for the 
world at large its final emancipation from the reign of force.” 

How superficial is the meaning of the phrases, as super- 
ficial as the sound is beautiful. Yet the pronouncement 
is highly characteristic of war time, especially in its amazing 
blindness as to the means which might rid the world of 
force. 

How could the bloody force which for more than a year 
had been concentrated in such enraged fighting as bolstered 
up an ancient medieval lust of war, help rid the world of 
force? 

How amazing is the nationalist pride with which the 
resources of the British Empire are pledged to a vaguely 
“holy” war. But at the time the appeal was correctly worded 
to excite the emotional sentiment which moved Englishmen. 

All through the story of Society at War we shall find 
manifested the nationalist obsession which exalts a country as 
chief among all nations and the arbiter of their fate. 

Of all the writers and journalists who followed the heart- 
stirring events of the war years, describing them, com- 
menting upon them daily, or week by week, there was no 
better interpreter of the prevailing social psychology than 
H. W. Massingham, the editor of the Nation. I therefore 
propose to use the weekly issues of that journal as way 
marks. Although the editor enjoyed the co-operation of a 
band of first-class writers, the impress of his spirit and 
talent appears throughout the series of issues. Massingham 
had a genius for sounding and reproducing the mind and 
emotions of men around him. He is all the better guide 
because he himself was caught by the rolling tide of war 
passion. At the beginning, in August, 1914, he says that 
there were only two, but these were two supremely important 
things to be said about the war. “First, that the nation, setting 
its nerves and heart like steel, must see it through and spare 
no effort in accomplishing that task; secondly, that it must 
be rightly and, so far as may be, nobly and wisely ended.” 
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But notwithstanding Massingham’s whole-hearted accept- 
ance of Britain’s intervention and the part she should play 
in the great European struggle, he is exceptional in that 
he never lost touch with ultimate realities. He kept his 
reason, so that in his case obsession was avoided. In the 
difference between Massingham’s position regarding the 
rightness of the war and the common irresponsible obsession 
concerning it, we have a clear demarcation between reasoned 
acceptance of that which, at the time, appeared an inevitable 
task and its furious espousal in a bout of overflowing nation- 
alist lust. This distinction is so necessary in pursuing the 
course of social psychology during the war, that one or two 
examples of the reasoned procedure Massingham favoured 
may be briefly stated here. Irresponsible obsession will find 
sufficient illustration in the main narrative. 

From the beginning, whilst he heartily supported the 
war, Massingham kept a keen watch for any unnecessary 
tampering with civil liberties. 

In the Nation a distinction was drawn between “culture” 
and “‘kultur’, and judgment of “‘kultur” was very severe. 
Yet when The Times made an onslaught against Goethe, 
sought to brand him as a ruthless egoist, and suggested 
that his example produced the megalomania from which 
Germany now suffered, the absurdity of this is insisted on 
with spirit and wit. 

The course of life at home in Britain during the war years 
was naturally overshadowed by the events in the fighting- 
lines. It was too, as we have said, highly charged with the 
kind of fevered, excited energy which works itself out with 
no pause for such discussions and considerations as normally 
help to fix events in the public’s recollection. So it has 
been specially helpful to follow some contemporary guide 
when trying to reconstruct the war time atmosphere of 
social life. 

Most of the other material used was collected at the time. 
Personal recollections have helped to complete the narrative 
and to recall the overwrought feelings and emotions of 
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the war years, which otherwise would be very difficult to 
reproduce. 

Finally, in gathering up some points here brought forward, 
it may be said first that the spirit which accepted the war 
in 1914 was in truth suicidal. The exceeding complexity 
of life—as compared with life previously experienced—had 
produced an overstrained generation. Men’s patience failed 
them in facing the great tasks of organization necessitated 
by new conditions. (Chief among these was the emergence 
of the masses from the twilight of illiteracy and unmitigated 
hard labour to self-conscious citizenship.) Whole nations 
became irritated. “Let us fight”, they said. “Peradventure 
amidst the excitement of battling we shall stumble on life 
fit for heroes.” There was a feeling abroad that life without 
great excitement was no longer tenable; that explosive forces 
to the right and to the left had become too threatening, 
too dangerous, to tolerate, too intractable to co-ordinate, 
impossible to subdue. Nations of men, fearing one another, 
glided into a suicidal attitude. Then they departed from 
the course of life and plunged into the adventure of death. 
They dethroned reason and espoused force, till large tracts 
of the habitable earth became fatal playgrounds for mad- 
dened millions, whilst the masses of the home population 
watched and upheld and encouraged and loudly applauded 
the murderous game. 
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“I have been examining the effects of this war upon the 
business world. When the storm broke, finance and trade 
had long been internationalized. . . . You could travel 
almost anywhere without a passport. All this came to an 
end on a sudden at the end of July. A single shock seemed 
to submerge our artificial world as Herculancum and 
Pompeii were buried by the eruption of Vesuvius. Securi- 
ties ceased to be saleable, currencies ceased to be inter- 
changeable. Wealthy travellers, armed with cheque-books 
and letters of credit, were stranded penniless all over 
Europe. Friends and relations became public enemies and 
all the amenities of civilized life were swept away in hurri- 
canes of passion. The machinery of murder was started. 
Nations became armies, and rushed at one another’s 
throats.” 
F. W. Hirst, “My Journal”, Common Sense, 
December, 1914 


“It will be the most popular war this country ever en- 

gaged in. Look out of the windows now and you will see 
the people beginning to go mad.” 

J. Ramsay MacDona_p, 

The Man of To-morrow, p. 100 
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1. War Hap COME 


The day had arrived, the day much dreaded, long expected, 
when the uneasiness and obsessing fear which had distracted 
the nations came to a head. The day had arrived when the 
unrest and discontent that were in the world culminated by 
dividing the peoples into two groups of contending Powers. 
Men chose the hymn of hate rather than a song of revolution, 
although the song might have eased their minds more 
effectually and led them on to a more understanding grasp 
of the fundamental changes which confronted them in all 
the spheres of life. 

As we look back on August, 1914, it becomes clear that 
the plunge into war was, to all but the few who clung to a 
broader outlook, a welcome relief from facing the difficulties 
inherent in the situation. 

No doubt there was a certain inevitability in the choice 
made, because of the state of mind prevailing. The great 
impending changes in the structure of social life had pro- 
duced paralysing fear, wild apprehension, rough combative- 
ness. These emotions were misunderstood, evaded or ignored 
as the passions of multitudes have been throughout history. 
Physical courage to oppose trouble is an original ingredient 
in human nature, moral courage to face it a hardly acquired 
quality. 

Great Britain, in company with other Great Powers, failed 
to attempt the difficult task of adjustment to change. For 
instance, the consequences of industrial development in 
Eastern countries, India especially, were not faced, the 
revolutionizing effects on industry of the introduction of oil 
and clectricity—all these tremendous issues were shirked. A 
generation overstrained, blinded by the magnitude of their 
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prosperity, preferred adventure to adjustment at the critical 
moment when the two main sources of their prosperity were 
being threatened. They fixed their minds on knocking out 
rivals; or, at least, on muddling through with their usual 
success. So it was that John Bull adopted the primitive way 
of rushing off to kill German competitors, rather than the 
difficult, tedious course of adjusting himself to close compe- 
tition. 

This explains the amazing fact which again and again 
astonishes those who try to reflect on the outbreak of the 
war, namely, the complacency with which it was accepted. 

This complacency was no less weird because it became the 
creed of the day, a very refuge of which most people, infected 
by a common impulsion, hastened to avail themselves. 

On the stroke of the clock Society fell in, sloughed off old 
habits and began a different life. No lingering over dessert 
now, in the old comfortable, satiated fashion. In Rough 
Justice, C. E. Montague gives us the prevailing key. He 
tells how on a night when “the flood of war” was making, 
the evening meal could but just hold people together. After 
the last mouthful there was no sitting to talk. “The purpose- 
ful people found things to do, the rest could at any rate throw 
the common routine of their lives into confusion and give 
themselves the sensation of living at high pressure, hustled 
by mighty events.” 

Youth flew to the shambles without once asking why. Not 
the faintest suspicion is betrayed that any other course could 
be conceivable. A few exceptions prove the universal 
acceptance of inevitability. At the time they appeared 
incomprehensible. 

A vivid illustration of this may be found in André Cham- 
son’s interesting tale of Roux le bandit. This tale has every 
appearance of being founded on reality. One young peasant 
of the Cevennes asks questions about the war, questions 
which occurred to few, rich or poor, instructed or ignorant. 
The question others ask him is: “You won’t march? You'll 
let the others go in your place?” The simpleton rejoins: 
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“I don’t wish men to kill one another.” And he cites the 
Scriptures. 

Such words at such a moment almost cause his friends 
and companions to do him violence on the spot. An older 
man, seeing the danger, manages to close the incident by 
exclaiming: “You talk nonsense.” 

Roux does not join up. He remains firm to his logical 
conceptions. Justice pursues him, he flees to the hills. He 
lives the life of an outcast for years, hiding in the dens and 
caves of the mountains. At rare intervals people meet him 
and speak to him. They find that his motives for not fighting 
are the outcome of simple but deep religious convictions. 
This, and the terribly exposed life he leads, brings them 
round. No one of the countryside will betray his whereabouts 
to the police who are always pursuing him. In the end 
public opinion changes; and when discussing his conversa- 
tion, his former neighbours agree with one speaker who says: 
“All these reasons may well be brought forward; but we 
did not think of them at the beginning of the war. In all 
the district Roux was the only man who was determined 
not to go. If we had thought him right, we should have 
thought all the others wrong.” 

The moment that the multitude in any land accepted war, 
no one might question its support. Who should put everyone 
else in the wrong? 

It is the multitude who, when excited by certain emotions, 
as a multitude glide into war. Monarchs, statesmen, diplo- 
mats, may wrangle and stumble to the brink of war, as they 
did. Interested armament firms, the professionals of war, 
mad chauvinists, intoxicated nationalists, may all give the 
push-off, but it is the multitude who glide, as the others 
suggest they should. Anyone who lingers on firmer ground 
makes all the rest look foolish. Perhaps, after all, it was not 
astonishing that only a very few thinkers, rebels, bandits, 
mystics, questioned the wisdom of the Great War, or that 
the multitudes everywhere complacently accepted it. 

The shock of war when it broke out was terrific. So much 
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has been said since about the critical days of negotiation, 
before declarations of war came showering down, that it 
now appears as though diplomacy had worked slowly and 
negotiations had been lengthy. At the time, notwithstanding 
the existence of much anxiety, war was there, as far as the 
great number who pay little heed to international affairs 
were concerned, with striking suddenness. The Nation speaks 
of “the briefest chapter of diplomatic history in European 
records” preceding the catastrophe. 

As to most of us, we were in it before we knew where we 
were. Britain forged her way to intervention as rapidly as 
Germany struck out blindly in order to secure, at whatever 
cost in political blunders, her military position; Russia and 
Austria were already mobilized. 

There had been no time to work up formulated anger. 
But also there was no time to consider whether the alleged 
grounds for going to war were as cogent as governments 
represented them to be. Alarms were sounded, and in the 
neurotic state of mind then prevalent, this nation and that, 
obsessed with self-exaltation, each nation feeling itself to be 
the God-inspired strongest, or most damnably capable, or 
most intelligently cultured, had to prove that it was the 
strongest, or the best, or the most cultured. Therefore, they 
rushed headlong on their missions of justice, of chivalry, of 
defence. The resultant crash came suddenly as a thunder- 
clap without storm. The shock of the outbreak of war was 
terrific ; it paralysed the minds of men. But although it was 
impossible to reason, to think, emotions ran a violent 
course. It was felt that the tidal-floods of life were inundating, 
fertilizing the dry lands of human civilization. The sense of 
the historic importance of the crisis may have been exagger- 
ated, but it blocked out intelligent considerations. The 
first result of a great shock is a sense of stupefaction. And 
most people were dazed by the outbreak of war. They 
could not realize where they were, nor what had happened, 
to set the whole basis of life rocking as with earthquake 
tremors. 
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When they came to, when they began to think again, they 
could not hold their thoughts. Absurd little details of 
changed plans rushed through their minds; not, however, to 
be thought out, for thought was knocked away by vital news, 
public news, private news, pouring out perpetually. What 
with shock and stupefaction, a physical mental paralysis 
prevailed. It was a herculean task to write a plain, simple 
letter. Before you could begin to think you found yourself 
mechanically rushing out and about to meet news, to en- 
counter fresh thrills, to make fresh arrangements. 

The sense of the momentous import of the outbreak of 
war in 1914 still lingers in the minds of those who were 
consciously overwhelmed by it at the time. 

Even now when we must in chastened mood contemplate 
the wreckage produced, the interest of those catastrophic 
days is fresh and strong. It is immensely thrilling to open the 
journals of the early days of August, 1914. One wants to 
read the whole of them, even The Gardener’s Week and 
The Week's Publishing. The juxtaposition of the orderly 
things that still go forward and the portentous news intruding 
as the engines of life were reversed is of absorbing interest. 

As one studies the newspapers, the thing that strikes one 
above all others is the alacrity with which men everywhere, 
in the neutral countries, in Russia, Germany, France and 
Great Britain, sprang to arms either actually or in intention. 
All rushed to adjust themselves to the accomplished fact. 
No one even suggested means of stemming the flood of 
passion, much less did they inquire as to who had opened 
the flood-gates. 

The Morning Post of August 5th, in its first leader headed 
“War”, is angry with the Government for having “‘tem- 
porized”’ for twenty-four hours, for having sent an ultima- 
tum to Germany instead of straightway giving the German 
ambassador his passports at the close of Sir Edward Grey’s 
speech of August 3rd. Division of opinion in the Cabinet 
may, it is said, have accounted for delay. Then a curious 
phrase is used: “But with war coming on there must be no 
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such division.” The neurotic nations of Europe rushed into 
war impatient of any delay, because it was “coming on”. 

Letters written at the time show a complete reversal of 
outlook when people ceased to consider but felt all the more 
keenly. 

A woman of great intelligence, who lived in close touch 
with the life of London, writing in 1913, when the discrediting 
of ‘‘Germans’’ occupied many tongues, exclaims: “A war 
between us and Germany would be a crime.” Writing again 
after war came, she would not allow that anything good 
could be said of Germany. She considered it the duty of 
eyery man to fight such a nation. This is one example only, 
but the minds of multitudes “‘fell in” just as readily. 

War came; being there it had to be supported. This was 
the accepted ritual, which ifa man questioned, the conclusion 
was, that he must be a traitor. Should he bring reason to 
bear on the subject, he must be outlawed, at once, hence- 
forth, or for the duration of the war. 

War could not be opposed by any because this made all 
the others appear in the wrong. War being waged, it must 
be supported. Such was the feeling, such were the prevailing 
undertones. 

It is necessary briefly to recall this heat, this haste, of the 
first war days. They enhanced war fever and confirmed what 
has been called “the war mind”. 

Amid the coldness, the exhaustion, of post-war times it is 
difficult to throw one’s recollection back to seize the sense 
of urgency, of impulsion, which drove multitudes into the 
glare of battle. The National Free Church Council in its 
resolution of August 5th says that: ‘‘The crime and horror 
of a universal war has fallen upon European civilization. It 
is useless to seek nicely to apportion blame.” Even the 
more serious people were at once obsessed by the common 
will. They could not stop to think over any consideration. 
Artifex (Canon Peter Green) writes on “The Mental 
Attitude to War”, in the Manchester Guardian, August 6th. 
He has been discussing the question of war with many, 
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and what strikes him most is “the almost complete lack of 
appreciation on the part of most people . . . of what war 
implies to-day, and to a country such as ours”. 

In order to realize how unnatural this anaesthesia was, 
it is well to remind ourselves that much might have been 
urged against joining in a continental war. Members of the 
House of Commons had been officially and explicitly assured 
that Britain had incurred no treaty obligation to intervene 
in the increasing discords on the Continent. 

The case made out by a few, who banded themselves 
together as the Neutrality League, and whose leaflets were 
distributed freely in and around London on August 2nd and 
grd, was an arguable case. “Ask yourselves: Why should we 
go to war?”—To side with Russia’s 160 millions and mili- 
tary might upsets the balance of power. “‘Our treaties with 
Belgium expressly stipulate that our obligations under them 
should not compel us to take part in a general European 
war.” As for France—‘“‘the Entente Cordiale was a pact of 
peace and not an alliance of war. It is your duty to save 
your country from disaster.” It will be a monstrous thing 
to drag her into war on the suspicion of what Germany 
may do. These were the arguments used. 

But although many people distributed the “Appeal of the 
Neutrality League” on the eve of war, few stood by it. The 
storm of heated patriotic fervour swept over the Leaguers, 
swept their arguments out of date. Perhaps some of them 
took up the position disclosed in a certain four-page leaflet, 
undated, unsigned. It poses the question: “Is this War 
justifiable?” and represents “The Point of View of an 
English Anti-Militarist’”. The writer loathes fighting. Queer, 
indirect arguments are used in order to arrive at conclusions 
in reality already reached. It comes to this. Human morality 
is, and always has been, a compromise. It is wisest to 
acknowledge the fact, and, by recognition of the dangers of 
such an admission, to seek to guard against them. 

The compromise reached by the writer, put briefly, comes 
to this. Our country hates bloodshed and would, if it could, 
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choose the path of reason and righteous arbitrament. But— 
“this time it has been driven along the old barbaric track, 
by an enemy who took the decision into his own hands. For 
us, this time, there was no choice, or, rather, the only choice 
was one between war and national death.” It is a moral 
necessity for a nation to live. All we can do is to attempt to 
issue from the struggle as little degraded by it as may be. 
Such were the conclusions of anti-militarists when arguing 
themselves and others into war. It might well have appeared 
stranger to the people of Britain than to others, to find 
themselves plunging into a European war, for though their 
soldiers fought almost continuously in one part of the world 
or another, war had never touched them so closely. Although 
rarely altogether at peace, England had never been wholly 
at war. Nevertheless, war was so much “in the air”, that at 
the word “Belgium”, on August 4th, practically the entire 
British nation fell into line. They knew what they had to do; 
there was no hesitation, no discussion. There were people 
who in the morning scorned the idea of fighting Germany 
and in the evening were asserting, in all good faith, that no 
other course lay open. 

One example of the suddenness with which the spirit of 
mass hatred took possession of men’s minds, and violently 
reversed their attitude towards a nation which stood on the 
same level of civilization as themselves, is told by J. M. Dent, 
the publisher, in his Memoirs. 

He attended the great International Exhibition of every- 
thing connected with books, held at Leipzig, in the summer 
of 1914. He stayed a week in the town, and was present at 
many gatherings, amongst them a tea to which the burgo- 
master invited all the master-printers from England. Both 
host and guests expressed the pleasure they had in this 
reunion of “brothers in the same craft”. “Within ten days 
England was at war with Germany.” 

Returned home, J. M. Dent found that his people had been 
watching with some anxiety the troubles in the Near East, 
but with no fear that England would be drawn in. The next 
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sentences are striking: “Then there began Germany’s 
quarrel with France and subsequently her declaration of 
war, and as we heard that she determined to pass through 
Belgium we knew that we were to be drawn into it.” 

There were thousands of highly instructed, keenly intelli- 
gent people in Britain who fell into the war just like that! 

The course of the long-brewing jealousy between France 
and Germany was totally ignored, and so were mutual 
jealousy and dislike of one another which had grown up 
between Britain and Germany and assumed a serious aspect 
from 1905 onwards. The consequences of the understandings 
between France, Russia and England, the tension these 
caused in our relations with Germany, the fact that the treaty 
guaranteeing Belgium neutrality was vague and overladen 
with various stipulations, so that English statesmen had 
differed in their views as to the obligations it imposed—all 
these things melted into oblivion. Men and women rushing 
towards the edge of an abyss seized on one idea only to 
excuse their temerity—the case of Belgium. To this they 
clung. Although nothing of the sort had entered their 
imagination till that hour, it now dominated everything. If 
Germany persisted in passing through Belgium there was no 
alternative—they had to fling themselves into the fray. The 
obvious emotional plea displaced every other consideration. 
It loomed so large in startled, excited minds, it caught hold 
of the herd spirit to such a degree, that the only fear left was, 
lest their headlong rush might meet with some impediment. 
Foreign Office officials, army officers, a wide circle embracing 
country folk, many clergy, professors, school-teachers, men 
about town—all these let it be known that they were con- 
sumed with anxiety lest we should not fight. 

Unreason was in full swing. The plea of Belgium exercised 
a truly magical influence because it allowed free course to 
the fixed fear of Germany which dominated the minds of 
Englishmen. This fear had a long historybefore it gained 
the force jt exercised when war broke out.? 


1 The Pre-War Mind in Britain is a previous study of this history. 
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It is only necessary to recall here that the dread of a 
nation so nearly related to ourselves, so much on the 
same level of cultural development as ourselves, was largely 
neurotic in origin and character. German rivalry in in- 
dustry and commerce and world-power had stirred up 
elemental passions. 

It showed a want of sanity that the people of one country 
should shudder with aversion whenever the people of 
another country were mentioned. Such general aversion 
was coloured by the individual personal dislike that many 
people in England had of Germans. It was this primitive 
dislike, more than anything else, which set England against 
Germany. No demonstration, no argument, no experience, 
can shake fixed attitudes of this kind. In drawing-rooms its 
dour expression may be heard to this day. “I dislike Germans. 
I shall never trust them.” 

The natural corollary of belief in the turpitude of Germans 
was faith in the rightness of the British purpose, of the 
purpose for which they fought. This stood out clear-cut, 
when everything else in life was ill-defined. 

In this way there was created the sort of spirit which war 
demands, a spirit of supreme belief in one’s own righteous 
cause. It is this spirit and the enthusiasm it inspires which 
bring forth miracles. Already in the second week of the war 
Germany’s colonies were being attacked. Togoland had been 
taken without any resistance. And the various Entente 
Powers were “marking down” their particular booty. To 
the war-mind this was as it should be: Germany must be 
humiliated. 

By the first week in September, in different parts of the 
country, important people were busy addressing meetings in 
the interest of recruiting, taking as their text, “Why we are 
fighting”. . 

Many far-fetched assertions were daily proclaimed. Kip- 
ling, at the Dome, Brighton, declared that if England 
failed against Germany the lights of freedom would go out 
over the whole world. “A Germany dominating half the 
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world by sea and land will most certainly extinguish them 
in every quarter, so that even the very tradition of freedom 
will pass out of remembrance.” 

Mr. Winston Churchill could explain to the representative 
of the United Press Associations of America that the war was 
started and was being maintained by the Prussian military 
aristocracy, who set no limits to their ambition of world-wide 
predominance. “We are at grips with Prussian militarism.” 

Whereas Winston Churchill urged the destruction of 
Prussian militarism with some sort of reasoned fervour, 
others soon began to rave about it in the wild manner which 
before long became a furious chorus of mad repetition. 

The poet William Watson urged recruiting in even 
stronger words. They are entitled Those and These. 


“For you, our heroes—conquer ye or fail— 
Honour and pzan, night and noon and morn! 
For you who gamble and play while Time turns pale, 
Disgust itself scarce stoops to hiss its scorn.” 


Five or six weeks only after the war began, very hotly 
expressed letters were sent to the papers because men could 
not all be enlisted at once. It did not enter into the heads of 
the writers that it was useless to enlist more men than could 
be trained and equipped. Elderly doctors were very angry 
because they were not immediately taken on for examining 
recruits. If we look through the daily papers in early Sep- 
tember, we are transported back to a heated atmosphere; 
fear and anger—the precipitants of war—are displayed, from 
leading articles to advertisement columns. 

War psychosis is apparent in the overwrought way in 
which everything is regarded, in the bitter grumbles con- 
cerning a multitude of arrangements made necessary by a 
state of war. 

The problem of relief was difficult enough at a time when 
the staple industries of some whole districts came suddenly 
to a standstill and masses of people found themselves quite 
unexpectedly unemployed. This problem was being tackled 
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with all the energy released by war excitement. Yet from the 
bitterness shown in letters published in the Press, about the 
organization of relief, it might be thought that nothing more 
was being done for the civil population than some playing 
about with new American card-index cabinets. Or else, 
that relief from the Prince of Wales’ Fund (which totalled 
some millions in no time) could be scooped up by the 
first-comer. 

Whatever was done in those days showed a degree of 
emotional fervour which closed the avenues of judgment and 
sent men and women whirling round like leaves in autumn. 
E. F. Benson, in the story of his family, entitled Mother, 
speaks of the “‘whirl of activity and pressure” which really 
seemed the only atmosphere in which he could breathe. 

The tendency before the war had been to fit one activity 
on to another; but all usual activities, social duties and 
established standards of life being dropped, everybody had 
to get busy on some “war work” or other. How could anyone 
be so unimportant as not to have special, pressing occupations 
when life was in the throes of the greatest crisis in history ! 
Even before things became almost unbearable with the 
strain of constant acute anxiety, the general tension drove 
everyone to “float off” on war missions. For instance, among 
hundreds of other schemes, an attempt was made to get 
women of leisure all over the country to make clothes. This 
was found to be ill-advised, for at the time unemployment 
was great in the clothing trade. 

Shops were hard hit by the outbreak of war and a vast 
number of shop assistants were out of employment and 
destitute in August, 1914. The most curious and ill-conceived 
schemes were started, and that at a time when difficult 
arrangements and readjustments were demanding the care- 
ful attention of workers and social experts. The organization 
of Citizen Guards, Special Constables, general banking and 
financial measures, housing rearrangements consequent on 
the great upheaval, hundreds of difficult tasks clamoured for 
immediate attention. Responsible people had all they could 
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do to sort out and dispose of useless suggestions urged on 
them with neurotic fervour. 

The idea, constantly asserted, that this was the greatest 
war the world had ever known contributed not a little to 
the enthusiasm with which the war was supported. It was 
an absolutely unique occurrence and so all men must play 
some part in it. 


2. WHY WE ARE FIGHTING 


Lord Rosebery, in his “stirring call to arms”, a speech 
delivered on September 5th, declared that this was ‘‘beyond 
all comparison the greatest war the world has ever seen”. 
It was reserved for this war to be the Battle of the Nations. 

And it was a righteous war. “There is one thing that is 
perfectly clear in all this matter—those who go to fight will 
go to fight in a righteous cause.” Then he argues the case of 
Belgium and finally cites the German Chancellor’s exclama- 
tion concerning “‘war for a scrap of paper”, and so clenches 
the matter. 

In the next chapters we shall see how statesmen and 
citizens and the nation generally responded to the call to 
arms with amazing fervour. 

What part could be taken by historians, professors, clerics, 
men of letters? Many of them began at once to make inquiries 
and publish statements concerning the origin of the war, its 
aims and the way in which it should be fought. A pamphlet, 
Why we are at War, Great Britain’s Case, written by members 
of the Oxford Faculty of Modern History, was compiled by 
October roth. It is a dignified, rather lofty, statement of the 
historical origins of England’s attitude, with a good deal of 
special pleading against Germany. For leaders of thought 
“fell in’? with as little hesitation as the rest of the people. 
“The war”, it is said in Chapter VI, “is a struggle between 
two nations, one of which claims a prerogative to act outside 
and above the public law of Europe in order to secure the 
‘safety’ of its own State, while the other stands for the rule 
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of public law.” Further, it is assumed that “the Germans 
of to-day” hold (all of them) the extremist doctrine concern- 
ing the power of the State as preached by Treitschke and 
Bernhardi. There is, of course, little difficulty in showing 
much moral indignation concerning various absurd deduc- 
tions made by exponents of German militarism. “The whole 
philosophy seems paganism, or rather barbarism, with a 
moral veneer.” And again: “‘It is the worship of brute force 
disguised as Heldentum, and of vicious cunning disguised as 
political morality . . .” Finally: “By their fruits ye shall 
know them. The fruits of Heldentum are Louvain smoking in 
ashes to the sky.” Having said this, the historians seem to 
have felt that there were other considerations to be weighed 
as well. In justice to a great people, they say, it must be 
remembered that these are not the doctrines of Germany, 
but the doctrines of Prussia. And, in extenuation of Prussia, 
we are bidden to remember that geographical pressure on 
all sides has made Prussia feel herself in a state of chronic 
strangulation ; and ‘‘a man who feels strangled will struggle 
ruthlessly for breath”. 

Nevertheless, they feel that whatever excuse they make for 
Prussia, she must be fought, and this in the noblest of causes : 
the cause of the public law of Europe. We are a people in 
whose blood reverence for law is a vital element. Therefore, 
even if we do fight, as the Germans say, in our own interest 
against a competitor, well, the old, the very old, English 
political theory is, “the Right is our interest”. The epilogue 
ends with this contention: “If we have harped on England’s 
interest, it must not for a moment be supposed that we have 
forgotten England’s duty. But England stands to-day in this 
fortunate position, that her duty and her interest combine 
to impel her in the same direction.” 

It was on lines like these, lines which constitute the special 
pleading of men whose minds in reality were made up and 
imbued with the war spirit, that justification for Britain’s 
case and Britain’s action was authoritatively put forth at the 
time. This and similar statements formed a background for 
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the mental attitude of the more thoughtful British citizens, 
those who felt themselves being carried along on the flood 
of popular indignation and prejudice and sought for justi- 
fication. The amount of truth contained in statements of this 
sort, the knowledge displayed, went a long way in fixating 
war passions, making them unshakable. 

But if Oxford historians fell in and did their bit in en- 
couraging war enthusiasm, writers in the democratic Press 
were equally efficacious. This was all the more extraordinary, 
as it meant a complete change round from their former 
attitude towards war. 

In a pamphlet, Uncommonsense about the War, the writer, 
Robert Williams, reviews the enthusiasm for peace and 
hatred of war which Labour congresses and gatherings had 
shown. He quotes various vigorously worded denunciations 
of war and all its works and of attempts made to separate 
the workers of the world by geographical boundaries, racial 
prejudices and capitalist profit-making. It is impossible to 
conceive a stronger opposition to war than that which was 
shown by delegates representing many millions of the workers 
who voted anti-war resolutions at National and International 
Labour Congresses in the years preceding the war. It is true 
that the German Trade Unionists and Social Democrats had 
refused to place on the agenda of the next International 
Congress a resolution which had been passed by the British 
National Transport Workers’ Federation in 1913 and for- 
warded by them for international acceptance. The chief 
paragraph in this says: “In the event of international war 
being imminent in consequence of the criminal conduct of 
the war factions, and without the consent of the overwhelming 
majority of the people involved, we recommend a general 
stoppage of work among all transport workers who are 
engaged in the transportation of troops and munitions of 
war.” As the Germans pointed out, this represented action 
which conscript countries could not put through, and added: 
“Our forces are not yet sufficient to cope with militarism.” 

t Herald Pamphlets, No. 4. 
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So strong was the feeling of the workers against war, that 
after reading the reports of their gatherings one looks eagerly 
for the answers to the questions finally asked in the Herald 
pamphlet. What happened on the fateful days at the end 
of July and in early August to make all the difference? 
How came the Socialists to “fall in’? everywhere? 

At the anti-war demonstrations which took place through- 
out Germany on July 28th, there was a fairly unanimous 
feeling that the war ought to be resisted. But fear of Russia 
neutralized this, Vorwärts declared that they were “waging 
war against the blood-stained Czar”. 

After that, as conscripts, German workers were caught up 
in the military machine. They made up their minds to accept 
the part assigned them and the war infection seized hold 
of them. They fell in and started off for Belgium, France 
and Russia. 

It is curious that the fact of their comrades invading 
Belgium gave the spurt to British workers to fall in and fight 
them. Once in, the prevailing spirit carried them along. And 
it came to this, as the Herald writer puts it: “But of the 
unspeakable horrors associated with war to-day, why, we 
dare not let our minds dwell upon them, lest we be driven 
to the madness of despair.” They did not think. The war 
machine had them in its grip. “We are not permitted to 
draw our conclusions from the facts as they are. We must 
think as the Government and their agents want us to think.” 

The words of this typical popular pamphlet remind one 
of those unfortunate lunatics who are fully aware of their 
lunacy but nevertheless cannot be delivered from the mad- 
ness they deplore and resent. “‘This violation of all that is 
highest and best in our common humanity brings us nearer 
to our brute origin.” “‘‘Crush Germany’, says the fool, 
impregnable in his conceit. We might with equal vanity 
speak of crushing the east wind.” The arguments are, as so 
often occurs in the pronouncements of war time, mixed up, 
incoherent, wayward. Minds were broken as well as bodies. 

The Socialist Review was then a quarterly review. In the 
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number October-December, 1914, the war is discussed with 
reference to the Socialist movement throughout Europe. 
Here also it is found that the forces of war were too great 
for the movement, young as it was and wanting in political 
power. 

International Socialism had given way lamentably under 
the strain; had failed “to endow men with invulnerability 
to the appeal of war”. Socialists strove hard to avert war. 
When war broke out they entered into it, and soon were 
killing fellow-Socialists on the battle-fields. At the first blast 
of the trump of war they gave way, the universal impulse 
was too much for them. Yet in each country there were 
individuals who held firmly to their principles. 

In Britain a group of the Labour Party with some notable 
leaders, amongst whom were J. Ramsay MacDonald, Keir 
Hardie, John Burns, went into the wilderness. If men like 
these escaped war fever, was it really so impossible for others 
to do so too? The way in which the great majority fell victims 
to it shows how general the infection was. 

On August 1st and 2nd, huge ‘‘Stop the War” meetings 
were held in cities and towns under Labour auspices. On 
August 5th a meeting of the National Executive of the 
Labour Party was held in the House of Commons. Resolu- 
tions constituting a formal declaration of Labour Party 
policy were adopted. There was a reiteration of the fact 
that the Labour Party had opposed the policy which pro- 
duced the war, and a declaration that its duty now was to 
secure peace at the earliest possible moment. 

But on the very night of the adoption of the resolution 
by the Executive, the majority of the Labour Members of 
Parliament opposed Mr. MacDonald’s proposal that he 
should read its terms in his speech. In consequence of this 
defection Mr. MacDonald resigned from the Chairmanship 
of the Party. The Labour Party outside the Independent 
Labour Party accepted the war, not joyfully, but as inevit- 
able, and a few days later the Labour Ministers accepted 
the invitation of the Prime Minister to co-operate with the 
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Liberal and Tory Parties in promoting a joint recruiting 
campaign, Mr. Asquith explaining that the purpose of such 
a united campaign was to justify the war policy of the 
Government. The National Executive of the Labour Party 
went so far as to place its electoral machinery at the disposal 
of the Joint Committee for recruiting purposes. Henceforth 
all but four of its Labour members identified themselves 
with recruiting and war measures of all kinds—some of them 
did this enthusiastically. 

The National Council of the Independent Labour Party 
subsequently dissociated itself from this partnership of 
Labour with Liberals and Tories in the prosecution of the 
war. On the declaration of war the I.L.P. Council drew up 
a manifesto. Considering the state of public opinion at the 
time when it was put forth, this manifesto is a remarkably 
cool and clear-sighted document. There are few historians 
now but would agree in the main with the paragraphs on 
“The Causes of the War”. So even when the shock of the 
outbreak of war deprived the vast majority of Labour people 
—including British “revolutionists’’ and “rebels’’—of the 
power of resisting war fever, some groups remained free. 
This may be added—before long the dissentients multiplied 
and were joined by radicals and independent thinkers. 

It now remains to see how the British militarists fell, or, 
rather, tumbled, into the war. 

Among the series of Oxford Pamphlets there is one which 
sets forth the views of Professor Spenser Wilkinson on “The 
Coming of the War”. 

It consists of essays written for the Morning Post, essays 
which appeared from July 27th to September 15th, 1914. 
No. I, “The Question of Servia”, is dated July 27th. In it 
there is only a casual mention of the assassination of the 
Archduke. But a great deal is averred concerning Austria’s 
policy. This is described as that of humiliating Servia “and 
then demolishing her”. 

The third essay, “The Issue”, is dated August and. 
Germany has declared war on Russia and sent an ultima- 
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tum to France. It is concluded that, “Germany, then, has 
undertaken to conquer France”. It is intimated that no 
Englishman could doubt what was England’s duty. If 
France were conquered it would be England’s turn next, 
The British nation is said to have proclaimed unmistakably 
what the nation’s bounden duty is. But the Government is 
under the spell of the “‘Pacifists’’, the Cabinet has been 
hesitating and undecided. The British Expeditionary Force 
ought to have been mobilized “immediately when war was 
seen to be inevitable”. The weakness of the Ministers in 
power is that they know nothing about war; none of them, 
except Mr. Churchill, have ever thought seriously about it. 
The first thing that the Government must do is to call on 
the men who understand war. England has now one business 
and only one: it is to obtain victory for her Allies and herself. 

These sentences, published before any decision had been 
declared on the momentous issue whether England should 
go into the war or not, show the hot haste and determined 
zeal with which the Oxford Professor of Military History 
whipped up the men of the nation to fall in and fight for 
the right. Young men must train; all classes must restrict 
their expenditure. Beyond the seas the people of the King’s 
Dominions will hasten to do what they can. The Professor 
in his enthusiasm runs ahead of events, 

Was it astonishing that the young men followed after? 
Without a thought, without stopping to take breath, they 
followed. The question of peace and war in an acute form 
was only to come before Parliament the next day. But for 
the teacher of military science there was no question. He 
only mourned the delay in issuing mobilization orders. 

In the next article, August 3rd, Professor Wilkinson 
scolds the Government for not seeing what was “plain and 
palpable”, for imagining that it was possible to pause to 
negotiate. Germany may have made, and still may make, 
offers to buy England’s neutrality. For an English Minister 
to listen to them would be treason. The Government by 
hesitating has inflicted “upon most of us the bitter humilia- 
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tion of doubting whether those who must be our leaders 
were ‘playing the game’. The misery and humiliation of 
those days of doubt will never be forgotten. Still,” it is added, 
“the Government was right in waiting to see that the heart 
and conscience of the country knew this was the only way.” 

These articles are the outcome of a mind coloured by 
emotional longing to make the great appeal to force. To 
him quite naturally there was only one way. This being so, 
none could have advanced more splendid persuasion on 
noble grounds, than Professor Wilkinson does. He and others 
like him accepted whole-heartedly military methods for 
obtaining national ends, war as the appropriate instrument 
of national policy. It was to be expected that they should. 

But there were men of a different stamp of mind who 
welcomed the war and idealized it. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, for instance, “‘fell in” at first with great 
gusto, he was seized by vast exaltation. For a time his 
volubility quite ran away from the “commonsense about the 
war” which he afterwards advocated. In the Daily News, 
August 14th, he announces: “I find myself enthusiastic for 
this war against Prussian militarism. We are, I believe, 
assisting at the end of a vast, intolerable oppression upon 
civilization. We are fighting to release Germany and all the 
world from the superstition that brutality and cynicism are 
the methods of success, that Imperialism is better than free 
citizenship.” Mr. Wells proceeds to relate the genial parable 
of a representative of the kind of character which England 
and Mr. Wells abominate, a Mr. Craft—born Kraft. 

Addressing this typical characterization of the tribe of 
Krafts, Mr. Wells declares that we are going into the war 
with clean hands, that although our hearts are heavy our 
intention is grim. “We are prepared for every disaster,” he 
affirms, “intolerable stresses, bankruptcy, hunger. Now that 
we have begun to fight, we will fight, if needful, until the 
children die of famine in our homes, we will fight though 
every ship we have is at the bottom of the sea.” He adds 
that we will come out of the war with quite clean hands, 
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unstained by any dirty tricks. “Then we will reckon once 
for all with Kraft and with his friends and supporters, the 
private dealers in armaments, and with all the monstrous, 
stupid brood of villainy that has brought this vast catastrophe 
upon the world.” Mr. Wells caught the war fever early and 
had it badly. There is little doubt either but that he spread 
the disease among many others. It is easy to feel that every 
word of this long vivid article would smite the soul of adven- 
turous youth as they read it. It would send boys off, ready to 
tell any lie in order to enlist. 

G. K. Chesterton is another to spread the exaltation, In 
an article in praise of Belgium and small Powers (Chronicle, 
August 21st), which article history has put entirely out of 
date, he says: 

“The whole British people, including the Irish, are united 
in support of the Allies, with a contained and glowing anger, 
as British people have never been united about anything 
for centuries. But to those like myself... the peculiar 
poignancy and picturesqueness of the case centres in the 
sublime defence of Belgium.” No few words better sum up 
the exalted passion of the first war weeks. It was a “contained 
and glowing anger” over the whole business which united 
the multitude in a dogged adherence to the Allies. But the 
fact that people’s minds were set on the war from the very 
first meant that their whole lives suddenly became disjointed. 

Lord Sandhurst in his war diary, From Day to Day, 
1914-15, presents a vivid idea of how plans and actions 
tumbled over each other in the first few days after Britain 
was at war. It is almost impossible to believe all that is 
related as happening on August 5th. Indeed, he acknowledges 
that rumour is playing a part. 

This diary gives in brief sentences a good picture of the 
disjuncted way in which everyone thought, spoke and wrote 
and the perturbed state of mind in which they lived. For 
instance, under August 14th: “The news of actions of last 
night confirmed, for what the confirmation is worth. A 
letter in Press from Lord Rothschild against indiscriminate 
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hospital running—a timely warning. Everything is specula- 
tive as to movements, the utmost we can say is ‘so far so 
good!’ Now that these immense armies are opposite one 
another we can but wait and see; the feeding must be a 
very great difficulty.” 

Page after page might be quoted of lively, pungent, 
disconnected statements in reporting the life of those days. 
They illustrate the excited, disordered mentality of war time. 
Rumours fly about in all directions and are absorbed by 
many with partial faith. Lord Sandhurst merely reports them. 

“A zealous sentry had a shot at a man on a telegraph pole 
the other day, missed him; he was discovered afterwards to 
be one of the Government employees.” Another incident was 
that the Mayor of Dover had been arrested as a spy at Dover, 
as he was carrying a camera; that he was only released when 
recognized by a local grocer. 

The insane jumble and general mix-up of the first weeks 
of the war are recalled. We see as in a nightmare, the 
purchase of “‘yards and yards of flannel, flannelette, etc., 
etc.,” bought for no ostensible purpose. 

It was cut out into garments “to employ wives of people 


gone in Expedition or called away”. It was only natural that . 


“appeals for indiscriminate charity increase the confusion 
and will become overwhelming”. 

Every newspaper of the first week of the war has articles 
by philanthropists, social workers and others on providing 
employment for the many whom the war will throw out of 
work. Schemes for assisting soldiers’ families, and all those 
who will be poverty-stricken by the great upheaval, schemes 
for increasing land cultivation and maintaining the food 
supply, crowd the correspondence columns. 

The headlong rush of activities, some wise and well- 
ordered, some foolish and muddled, was set going at once. 
“How everyone can Help” is considered on August roth 
under the heading: ‘‘Vigorous Recruiting of Handy- 
Women.”: When the “Women’s Emergency Corps”? was 

* Daily News. 
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initiated, a queue of women waited for the doors to be 
opened. But before then, at the Little Theatre in the Adelphi, 
women motor-drivers, bus conductors, women grooms, be- 
sides cooks, nurses, etc., had already been recruited. Shirts 
innumerable were waiting to be sewn at Devonshire House, 
where the British Red Cross Society was established. In the 
country Relief Committees were everywhere being set up 
before the war was a week old. 


3. AN APPEAL WITHOUT PRECEDENT 


Their excited condition was displayed in the tone in which 
people urged the causes they set themselves to promote. For 
instance, an appeal for Historic Buildings is headed: “An 
Appeal without Precedent.” In it the cherished memories 
of precious hours which the reader may have spent within 
a great cathedral are recalled and described with tremendous 
fervour. These noble buildings stand in deadly peril, he is 
warned, “‘the souls of those who created them cry out for 
aid in their hour of need”, and so on. Finally he is requested 
to take up his pen and ask the Government of the country— 
French, English or American—to which he belongs to support 
any proposal that may be made to them for the appointment 
of an International Commission to study the preservation 
of historic buildings during the war, the Commission to be 
empowered to take any action in pursuance of this end. The 
appeal was to be scattered far and wide over the earth so 
“that the strength of the voices may be so great that the 
muttering guns will have to recognize them”. “The appeal 
cannot be sent to Germany or Austria, but if copies happen 
to reach those countries, it may be found that there are still 
citizens there who—leaving aside recrimination—will join 
their voices in this attempt to save the world’s historic 
buildings.” 

Unpractical appeals are warmly advocated by cranks at 
all times. But in early war days they abounded and their 
character was more emotional, more madly unpractical, than 
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ever. The neuroticism of the few became the neuroticism 
of the many. 

Two subjects bulk largely in all newspapers in the first 
half of August, namely, the soaring prices of food, and the 
distress that was sure to abound all over the country 
consequent on the dislocation of industry. The Westminster 
Gazette, August 8th, wisely says that the organization of 
relief must be on a national scale and controlled by the best 
brains that can be brought to deal with the intricate problems 
that will arise. The trouble was that with everything upset 
and disordered “‘the best brains” were wanted here, there 
and everywhere. The best brains also could not work well 
in the midst of general bewilderment. 

The Prince of Wales’ fund was founded almost immediately 
to help the civilian population involved in losses and unem- 
ployment owing to the sudden reversal of many activities, 
As things turned out, it greatly exceeded immediate needs, 
By October 7th, this national relief fund had “made a good 
start with a fourth million”, notwithstanding all the other 
funds and appeals set going. 

As to the fear of food shortage, we find a touch of comic 
relief in the letters of various superior people. Some of them 
urged the breeding of rabbits for food, whilst others advo- 
cated the wholesale destruction of wild rabbits because of 
their depredations among crops grown for food. 

Other more serious people seized the opportunity to bring 
forward the cause they had at heart. Hence, in connection 
with food shortage, an official of the United Kingdom 
Alliance draws attention, in a letter to the Press, to the 
enormous destruction of the people’s food in the manufacture 
of intoxicants. He gives alarming figures of the bushels of 
malt made into beer, whereas the same amount of grain 
could have been used to produce a vast number of loaves. 

The fervour with which everyone hastened to recommend 
their own special panacea in a world at war is amazing. 
Thus the members of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals were greatly concerned about horses 
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on the battle-field. The Council of the R.S.P.C.A. insert a 
reply to numerous inquiries in the Daily News, August 22nd, 
to the effect that no private auxiliary or volunteer veterinary 
corps for destroying wounded horses will be allowed within 
the sphere of hostilities. At the same time the Army Veterin- 
ary Department will do all that can be done to relieve or 
end the sufferings of animals involved in the fighting. 

All this shows the excited ardour, the eager zeal, with 
which men entered into the changed conditions of life. 
People envisaged the war from the angle of their special 
prepossession. Events following on shock were fixing con- 
ceptions proper to neurotic war mentality. Excited people 
were engrossed with some one less important aspect, whilst 
remaining oblivious to occurrences of great import. It is 
marvellous that very little notice was taken of the resignations 
of Lord Morley and John Burns from the Cabinet. The 
significance of men like these refusing to take part in the war 
might well have given rise to prolonged discussion in the 
Press, whereas it was announced as a mere incident. Men 
were all for hurrying on in amazing fashion. War had not 
been declared three weeks before well-known publicists 
filled up the papers with articles on what would happen 
during and at the end of the war. 

A. G. Gardiner has two long columns in the Daily News, 
August 22nd, under a favourite heading of the time, “‘Roll 
up that Map”, Pitt’s saying after Austerlitz. Things that 
afterwards happened or almost happened were foretold. 
One heading of a paragraph is “Exit Austria”. Germany’s 
future is discussed, and the “Entrance of Poland”. There 
are anxious surmises as to Britain’s fate if Germany wins 
and the new map is made in Berlin. 

As to the present, the great satisfaction was to be. living 
in the midst of the vast upheaval. Philip Gibbs tells of the 
stirring of soul among the journalists in Fleet Street. He 
writes of “‘sub-editors emerging from little dark rooms with 
a new excitement in eyes that had grown tired with proof- 
correcting . . . It was a chance of seeing the greatest drama 
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in life with real properties, real corpses, real blood, real 
horrors with a devilish thrill in them.’’! 

There was immense bewilderment in men’s minds. It was 
all incredible. Some people felt that the most incredible 
thing of all was that we should be going to fight Germans. 
When confronted with the news, an Englishman who had 
been travelling and was quite unprepared for the outbreak 
of war, kept exclaiming: “‘But I worked for Germans in 
cotton-mills in Egypt. They were such good masters I would 
rather work for them than for any others. They are so 
intelligent.” It was thus that he talked to his fellow-travellers 
in the train, adding repeatedly : “We can’t be going to fight 
the Germans!” 

But the Germans themselves were “falling in”, many of 
them with the same exultation as the crowds in England, 
France and Russia, many indeed with greater enthusiasm. 

An American pacifist, Dr. George Nasmythe, who knew 
Germany well, describes the atmosphere of fear, suspicion 
and apprehension which reigned in the belligerent countries 
from the first day onwards. He had to become accustomed 
“to the new atmosphere” as he passed out of Britain for a 
visit to Germany between August 23rd and September 4th, 
1914. At the frontier he was politely asked if he had English 
newspapers in his possession. So strange did this seem that 
he ascribed such meddling to “Prussianism”’. But on return- 
ing to “liberty-loving England”, all his copies of German 
papers and official documents were confiscated. He wittily 
remarks that, after the war, the establishment of Prussianism 
in England should make it easier for the two countries to 
understand each other. 

He says that English papers had led him to expect that in 
Germany everything would be in confusion, that a half- 
starved population was on the verge of revolution, cholera 
rampant in Berlin, besides other “‘interesting manifestations” 
of German demoralization. He could not discover any of 
these things. “‘A tense air of solemnity and resigned sorrow 

t Philip Gibbs, The Soul of the War, p. 5. 
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had taken the place of the usual expressions of cheerfulness 
and happiness on the face of the people”, otherwise life went 
on as usual. Only more women and boys than men were 
collecting tickets, or were engaged in bringing in the harvest, 
a record one. Instead of revolution he found an absolutely 
united people resolved to stand together against what seemed 
to them a world full of enemies trying to crush the German 
Empire. However, business men, when interviewed, shook 
their heads and looked thoughtful, just as English business 
men were doing. Within the eight pages of a tiny pamphlet, 
this American summarizes the international situation as it 
was seen in England and the diametrically opposed view 
taken in Germany. Only a few things remained “‘right side 
up” between opposing views of the situation. 

He had heard that the leaders of the four million Socialists 
had been shot. It was strange to talk to them and hear their 
strong dislike of “Imperialism and Militarism”. “For”, said 
they, “militarism is the worst possible way in which to fight 
militarism.” Still they had to join forces with it, ‘“tempor- 
arily”, as they hoped, or see their country overrun by the 
Russians. ‘‘Prussianism is bad enough, but we prefer it to 
Russianism.” 

Everywhere all kinds of people in Germany were saying, 
“as far as is humanly possible, this must be the last war”. 
Just as many in England were saying the same. An increasing 
number of men in Germany, as in England, said too, that 
there must be a concert of Europe leading to the federation 
of the world. This was the only alternative to another 
forty-five years of frenzied competition in armaments, 
leading to the next Armageddon. 

Men lived tensely and desperately in the early weeks of 
the war; but the saner ideas of peace time might still be 
caught here and there through the confusion and the 
increasing din of battle. 

1 What I saw in Germany. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE DAY OF IDEALISM 


“But as they moved out these things were but the end 
they asked, the reward they had come for, the unseen 
cross upon the breast. All that they felt was a gladness of 
exultation that their young courage was to be used. They 
went like kings in a pageant to the imminent death.” 
Joun Maserte.p, Gallipoli 


“And yet every man who died on these fields was offered 
up on the altar for Europe’s sins.” 
STEPHEN GRAHAM, A Private in the Guards, p. 13 


“Most of those volunteers of the prime were men of hand- 
some and boundless illusions, Each of them quite seriously 
thought of himself as a molecule in the body of a nation 
that was really and not figuratively ‘straining every nerve’ 
to discharge an obligation of honour.” 

C. E. Monracue, Disenchantment, pp. 2, 3 
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CHAPTER II 
THE DAY OF IDEALISM 


1. THE IDEALISM OF Tuose WHo WENT 


A striking feature of the Great War is the inclusion in it of 
practically everyone, Consequent on this arises a difficulty, 
that of separating the fighting men from the citizens. 
Although we are considering society as the background of 
the war, and not attempting more than brief indications 
of the course of the fighting, something must be said of the 
spirit of the men and lads who went out from civil life to 
take up the soldier’s lot, with its great endurance and vast 
suffering. When we consider society at war in general we 
find, of course, that the reaction of the spirit of the fighting 
men on those left behind was tremendous. It is necessary to 
devote a chapter to unravelling some of the threads of this 
mighty web. 

The early idealism of those who went counts for so much 
in the war attitude of the country that the “Day of Idealism” 
seems to provide a suitable heading for this chapter. 

An attempt must also be made to give a synthesis of the 
social and psychological conditions of the early war months, 
marked as they were by wondrous idealism. They stand out 
in welcome relief against the background of passion and 
neuroses which otherwise distinguish the dark, tempestuous 
period. 

We will recall at once something of the amazing self- 
denial and heroism beyond conception of the men who 
espoused a cause which they felt to be just and admirable. 
We attempt this by examples which in most instances do not 
encroach upon ground now covered by the many recent 
war books and novels in which the men themselves tell their 
own tale and describe their own reactions. 

The blitheness of heart of the early volunteers, especially 
whilst training and still in England, is unbelievable: “The 
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mental peace, the physical joy, the divinely simplified sense 
of having one clear aim, the remoteness from all the rest 
of the world.” This joy and gladness might have been a 
restoration of paradise or a preparation for the millennium, 
men acquiring again the art of innocent living. Yet the 
peace and joy of these splendid young men who took to war 
so gaily, savoured, as C. E. Montague’ (for all his sympa- 
thetic descriptions of its delights) declares, ‘‘a tropical 
growth of illusion”. 

Their idealism, however, carried them a long way before 
they suspected this. The more sensitive among the boys on 
the brink of manhood may have argued the matter through 
to themselves or to a friend as Aucheron does in Rough 
Justice. “The one thing that I feel to be more worth doing 
just now than anything else in the world is for every soul 
in this island to stick tight together until we can pull through 
this beast of a war. It’s the same kind of sureness you’d have 
about what to do when a kiddy falls into the river. Not 
reason and proof and all that. Simply sureness.” 

It seemed comparatively easy. There was no need to be 
excited over the original sin of Germans. It was, in fact, 
irresistibly easy to throw yourself into the oncoming tide 
because so many were with you and the “swell of a huge, 
uncritical, unselfish impulse of companionship”, mutually 
sustained, aided, applauded individuals. The finer sort of 
Englishman did not have to work himself up to the point, 
he was simply sure, and, furthermore, he was swept forward 
by the instinctive urge to follow on with the others. In how 
many letters speaking of the loss of some young life on 
active service do not these and similar phrases occur: “He 
never had any doubt as to his duty in this great war for all 
that he had, all his life, held most dear.” “He himself gave 
all so gladly.” Or, it might be put by the recruit himself 
in a popular phrase, ‘‘For once he had got right in on 
the ground floor of a topping good thing.”—A trip to the 


1 C. E. Montague, Disenchantment, p. 7. 
a Ibid., pp. 217, 218. 
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“‘continong”’ and well on the way to have a smack at the 
Germans. 

With others neither idealism, nor quixotism, nor high 
spirits had a part in their decision to enlist. For them it 
was just the natural thing to do—the war having come 
along. 

In this great game of war the Germans were playing on 
the other side. You exclaimed at them, you opposed them, 
but deadly hatred scarcely came into play. A minister of 
religion writes in 1915: “I have on my table letters from 
almost every camp in England, from Scotland, Egypt, and 
the front. I search in vain for one bitter or angry word 
against Germany.” 

The description which J. M. Dent, the publisher, gives of 
the two of his sons who enlisted as privates in the first month 
of the war fits the case of most educated young men who 
hastened into the Army. “Now, these two lads of ours were 
not built in heroic mould—they were like other English 
lads, very little troubled about the future, and they had no 
great liking for care or worry, or things difficult or un- 
pleasant ; they were pure in heart, I know, and no shirkers, 
but they showed no sign of being more than their fellows 
in the bearing of pain or forgetfulness of themselves.”* All 
that has just been said applies equally to the lads of other 
nationalities on both sides of the fighting lines. 

By the early spring of 1915 two-thirds of the undergradu- 
ates of Oxford and Cambridge had volunteered and were 
“serving their country” in arms. In a debate on the Uni- 
versities and Colleges (Emergency Powers) Bill, the Vice- 
Chancellors of both Universities emphasized the serious 
spirit in which the undergraduates had volunteered for 
military service. They looked upon it as a duty for which 
they should make great sacrifices, and not as a great adven- 
ture, Great sacrifices they did indeed make! But from most 
records it is evident that the love of adventure played a 
great part in speeding them off with no thought of the 

1 Memoirs of J. M. Dent, p. 158. 
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morrow. The joy of release from ordinary life to enter on 
the adventure of combined action was quite irresistible. 

Morton Prince suggests that something analogous to the 
joy of sudden conversion happened when men went off 
singing and rejoicing in the early days of the war. He also 
inquires: (1) Was it volition (subconscious) to get over the 
crisis by ignoring the risks taken? (2) Or was it welcome 
because they could realize certain subconscious wishes (for 
freedom, irresponsibility, variety, adventure)? In the early 
days it seemed to have been the second impulse which 
charmed them away to the wars. 

R. H. Mottram,! writing of the first rush of Kitchener 
recruits, tells how “‘men shoved and fought” at public 
meetings to get attestation papers; that it was “with 
incredible difficulty they had succeeded in becoming 
members of the herd of men” inhabiting the various 
training-camps. There they were happy because they were 
learning to fight and they just wanted to fight. 

In a further connection Mottram says: “They learned to 
kill with a detachment as if learning fretwork.” Among the 
springs of action which produced such seeming detachment 
was no doubt a survival of inherited impulse. That which 
René Bazin calls “survival in them of the soul of their 
fathers”. This inherited fighting instinct disposes of nerves 
and mind, and is void of reason. It must have been this 
surviving instinct that affected an older man (Mr. George 
Lansbury) when on a visit to the front early in the war he 
found himself surrounded by fighting men. He tells us 
how as he motored along and met troops, “But every troop 
or regiment of troops on the march created a longing in me 
to get out and march with them. I had no sort of feeling 
about killing or being killed. There was a sense of danger 
and service—impersonal service—which, as the men swung 
past, made me wish to be with them.” This was the man 
who, in the same pamphlet,? says that men engaged in this 

1 Sixty-four, Ninety-four, p. 9. 
2 Herald Pamphlets, No. 1. 
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work of destruction will have to realize how criminal and 
insane is this murder of each other at the bidding of a 
militarist class, 

All the resources of the Aldershot district were completely 
overtaxed at the beginning of the war. Men poured in as 
recruits from all parts of the Empire. In many instances 
they had left everything, boarded the first steamer and 
come. Some begged, some worked their way from the ends 
of the earth to England. The difficulty at first was to feed 
and house all these men eager to train and get to the 
front. We are told that many felt it was the time of their 
lives. 

If it be asked : But how did people living in remote parts 
of the Empire catch war fever, the excited combative mind, 
the neurotic compulsion which intense hustle and sophisti- 
cated fears bred among masses of men living under the 
artificial conditions of civilized countries?—this question is 
very fully answered in a remarkably frank book Torment, an 
autobiographical study, written by C. E. Jacomb. It was 
published in 1920, too soon to receive the attention which 
subsequent war books have had. It must have shocked the 
few members of polite society who at the time turned over 
its many pages, although it is far more modestly reticent 
than war novels written some ten years later. C. E. Jacomb 
apparently carried the germs of war fever with him when he 
went out to the New Hebrides, among the South Sea Islands. 
The minds of men in pre-war Britain had long been infected 
with hatred and suspicion of Germany. Jacomb felt that 
war with Germany was inevitable from the days of the 
South African War onwards. When war came, it appeared 
clear to him that he must throw up everything, his good 
prospects and his Southern life, and hurry off to England. 
Family circumstances for a time made this impossible; but 
he and his wife and two small children got away early in 
1915. Although he had to leave his family in Australia, he 
could not face further delay. This man who had been sent 
abroad because he could not stand English winters and 
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who suffered—as he tells—from very defective eyesight, felt 
compelled to put the full weight of his “strength and intel- 
lect in line with all other Englishmen”. All this shows how 
strong was the impulse which took possession of men and 
drove them into the great upheaval. “I believed”, he says, 
“that vital work (even in the danger-zone in France, which 
I was by no means averse to visiting) could be done by a man 
incapable of sustained physical labour and exposure.” Mr. 
Jacomb’s idealism and immense will-power enabled him to 
overcome all the difficulties he encountered before he was 
accepted for enlistment. He only got through at last by 
means of various subterfuges. We shall find it useful to refer 
again to this remarkably truthful and outspoken record of 
the war experience he endured in spite of tremendous dis- 
illusionment as well as physical disabilities. 

It is clear that C. E. Jacomb was born to endure adventure 
and be critical of his surroundings. But there were men of 
an entirely different nature and temperament, who felt the 
idealistic urge of the call to arms, even though it contra- 
vened their inmost feelings. In the end they were drawn to 
accept all that was most repellent to them. 

In a short Memoir of P. G. Simmonds entitled For His 
Friends a very moving story is told of a young man deeply 
imbued with religious faith and feeling from his youth 
upwards. He had a true vocation for the work of the Christ- 
ian ministry and had laboured hard to fit himself for 
ministering to the spiritual needs of his fellow-men. There is 
no end to the good that a young man of dauntless moral 
courage, tempered by kindness and understanding, might 
have done with his genuine faith in an age lacking the 
spiritual gifts that were his. A few months more and his 
preparation for the ministry would have been completed. 
Then came the war. He wrote at the time: “No one knows 
how strong the pull is in my heart to enlist, but I just feel I 
dare not do it at present, with the ministry drawing almost 
within reaching-point.” But in another letter, written to a 
friend who differed from him, he has turned round, although 
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he realizes, more than ever, the cost of the step he has been 
led to take. 

“I have applied for a Commission in the 3/9th London 
Regiment, and shall be gazetted immediately.” The wrench 
from friends, from his college, and evidently from his ideals, 
he finds hard and terrible. “And yet here stand I, I can do 
no other.” In another letter, the motives are explained that 
clenched the “strong pull in his heart to enlist”, previously 
resisted, and carried him suddenly into the Army. 

“Very slowly this duty has become clear to me. I feel I 
must go and work side by side with those who, in the future, 
will form so influential a body of opinions, directly and 
indirectly, inside and outside the Church. I want to go into 
the places, whether at home or abroad, where men are 
finding it hardest to keep their faith in God; guided by His 
Spirit I want to help them.” 

Then he remarks that “in the truest moments” penitence 
is felt that this step and all that it implies should be necessary. 
Yet he repeats: “This fighting is the only way in which we 
can protect the right!” 

All the same P.G., as his friends called him, is agonized in 
his soul concerning the issue. He clings to idealistic views. 
He believes that the very sense of struggling and suffering 
together, as a nation, of losing or winning together, will 
create a bond of brotherhood which will lead “to the Coming 
of the Kingdom’’. But it was difficult to make the crimes of 
war fit in with the holy, heaven-bound thoughts natural to 
the truly religious mind. 

P. G. Simmonds lost his life four months after going out 
to France. Or rather, he gave it as a sacrifice to a great 
idealism which, at that particular moment in the long history 
of human life, assumed a form which led many men true of 
heart and upright in purpose on a strange mission. 

But the men who set out early in life to fight some- 
thing even bigger, more universal, than war—sin, as the 
besetting frailty of faulty men—are few in each succeeding 
light-hearted generation. 
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A glance may be taken at the records of another young 
man who differed from the usual category of eager young 
men. The varying characters of those who voluntarily throw 
aside all they have valued to accept the implications of an 
opposite position, show how strong and universal was the 
compulsion to follow on with the multitude. 

The Keeling Letters and Recollections, published in 1918, are a 
revealing chronicle of “‘ideas that were vividly new ten years 
ago, and that are already in the tremendous rush of events 
fading out of men’s memories”’.' 

F. H. Keeling, usually known as “Ben” Keeling, was an 
extraordinarily independent thinker, unconventional in his 
life and social ideas. He knew more than most people of 
European affairs and of life in Germany. Yet, when the war 
came along, he threw aside the humanitarian and socialist 
views which he had felt so strongly; no consideration must 
prevent “German militarism from being defeated and 
rooted up”, he declared. All the same—he will not hate 
Germans. Keeling, an acknowledged social expert, and one 
who felt that he would have enormous powers, if he could 
once get a grip on life, was just the man needed to help to 
face the social revolution then evolving in Europe. When the 
common war obsession took hold of him and rushed him 
and others like him down a suicidal course, a deadly social 
sin was committed. Keeling’s strong, sensuous nature hurried 
him along; he enjoyed his training. It came to him and 
to many others as a welcome reprieve from facing the tre- 
mendous issues which loomed so large and set their minds 
to work so laboriously. 

When going out to France, in an article “On the Eve’’,? he 
gives the motives that have led him to enlist: “General 
patriotism, indignation at the invasion of Belgium, enthusi- 
asm for the principle of nationality, and sheer egotistical 
adventurousness.” During his training his emotional life 
became absorbed in attachment to his own battalion and 


1 See Preface, Keeling Letters, by H. G. Wells. 
2 New Statesman, May 29, 1915. 
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brigade. His leading motive, his desire of “coming through 
this job tolerably creditably”, centred on “the honour of 
my battalion and its opinion of me. These are now my 
sustaining motives in the game of war.” It may be said that 
he completely caught the spirit of militarism—which spirit 
he was out to destroy. 

We shall turn again to the Keeling Letters; they are an 
invaluable record of contemporary tone and temper. Here 
it need only be said that Ben Keeling wore down his early 
war enthusiasm before he was “knocked out” on August 18, 
1915. Having felt the likelihood of this, in “all the bloody 
chance out here”, he had written a short farewell. The 
last characteristic lines of this letter are: “If there is 
any sort of survival of consciousness, death can hardly 
fail to be interesting, and if there is anything doing on 
the other side, I will stir something up. Nirvana be 
damned!” 

The loss to our world of men of the Keeling type is in- 
calculable. The peace, when at last it came, needed them 
so terribly. As they were the product of the seething condi- 
tions of their time, they cannot be born again. Solution of 
problems, conquest of difficulties, have to wait till a fresh 
cycle comes round—as come it will. 

The exaltation experienced by young men as the chance 
came to them of plunging forth out of the wonderful country 
houses, the well-to-do homes, the ancient colleges of England 
on an unimagined crusade has been well described in another 
book, Rough Justice, by C. E. Montague. The strangest, rough- 
est experiences met them and swallowed them up from the 
moment of their departure. Yet they felt they had never 
known so good a life before. “Always to have just some one 
plain and not hard thing to do; to be free to give yourself 
up ... to whole days of rude health, to let yourself go, 
with a will, in the swing of the marching, the patterned 
dances of drill . . . with the blithe or grave calls blown on 
bugles to lead you through the busy, easy days.” 

Besides all the strangely mixed crowds of volunteers there 
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were the young soldiers of the regular army who had trained 
for war with slight expectation of ever experiencing the real 
thing. These needed no compelling call to conjure up 
exaltation and a firm belief in the cause they were to 
defend. 

Corporal Vivian in the Phantom Brigade says that on 
August 4th he and the other soldiers of the regular army 
greeted the order to prepare for mobilization with uncon- 
trolled whoops of mad joy. (When these orders suddenly 
and unexpectedly interrupted the course of usual duties they 
rushed off without waiting to be dismissed, breaking through 
an elementary rule of military discipline, an astonishing 
breach for trained men to commit.) 

Recent war stories written by English and German 
soldiers show how similar were the men opposing one 
another, in fundamental character, in reaction to the 
chance and change of war. Lance-Corporal Ludwig Renn, 
in War, exclaims, when his regiment got across Germany 
from Berlin and reached the Rhine: “Was I not lucky to 
have the chance of seeing a war? It was some kind of solution 
anyway. What wretched luck for those whose youth went 
by without one!” 

Among the trained young soldiers of both countries there 
was the same detachment and disregard concerning reasons 
for fighting, the same exuberant expectation, the same 
soldierly ideal—for King and Country!—for Kaiser and 
Reich! All alike were carried along on the flood of inexplic- 
able passion which none might stop to justify. At most, 
should explanation be attempted, it came in masked words, 
in clichés, stereotyped phrases, uttered with parrot-like 
reiteration. 

As we read stories of the Great War in the cooler mood of 
retrospect it seems that it was the clash of similar ideals 
which made this overwhelming event so truly tragic. The 
fact that these ideals were the product of national dementia 
was unrecognizable then. Now it emerges with all its grievous 
implications. We cry aloud: never again must the generous 
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youth of Europe be lured to march under bright colours, 
rushing off on a false, mad quest. 

In a previous study to this, The Neuroses of the Nations, it 
was seen that leaders in Germany were overridden by the 
neuroses of the time. Sir Edward Goschen summed this up 
when he said: “Her governing men had completely lost 
their heads. They were ruled by a mixture of fear and pride 
such as exhibits the human mind in a state of complete 
disablement from reasonable action.’’! 

But as to the people, the civilians doing double work, the 
soldiers under marching-orders, false idealism made them 
rejoice to work hard, to endure intolerable conditions. 

In an article, “In Berlin—At the Heart of Danger”, 
H. W. Nevinson? describes the wandering, singing crowds 
who paced all day and most of the night up and down the 
great central avenue Unter den Linden, restless, watching for 
stirring sights. Among these were regiments going to the 
Front. “‘Finely built and well-trained fellows they are, of a 
stock so much like our own at its best.” This Englishman, 
as he travels home, passing through German country, sees 
villages with well-built houses, well-cultivated fields, children 
“of so many careful generations”, neatly dressed, clean and 
well-behaved, this Englishman cannot but remember all 
that Germany has done to advance the progress of the 
world. 

He gives a clear picture of a nation which believed she 
was fighting for the existence of her ideals; “and probably 
is”, Mr. Nevinson adds, as he thinks of nearby Russian 
hordes who may overrun “the established civilization of 
the world”. 

From the angle of the enemies’ country it was easier to 
see—even in those tense hours—the many cross-currents and 
mixed issues which at home were hidden from crowds feeling 
the same compulsion but in an opposite direction, animated 
by similar but opposing idealism. 

t See H. W. Massingham, in Daily News, August 10, 1914. 
3 Daily News, August 10, 1914. 
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2. THe IpeaL Tuey PURSUED 


This is well-described in a letter to the Nation (December 27, 
1919) written by “A Soldier of the War”. It is said: “Our 
lives and friendships were ideals culled from the war, and 
our patriotism was inspired by an exalted pride in our 
country. What we knew, in fact, was the ideal, and it was 
more than the real to us. We were happy that our country 
had gone to war, for we regarded it as a great adventure. 
We were going to do great things for one another, and for 
the folks at home. We were going to win fame and glory 
. .. and some day we should return triumphant, with 
bands playing and colours flying. . . . We really believed 
that we were going to fight for freedom, as the Press and the 
Government told us.” 

This happiness, this assurance, amounted to mystic ardour 
and was experienced by many, especially by the crowd of 
boys who, rejoicing in their opportunity, rushed off straight- 
way and found a comradeship, a mutual affection, of which 
they had never yet dreamed. 

The question asked by Vernon Lee concerning these 
youths who felt that war opened their eyes to comradeship 
and love may be answered in the affirmative when applied 
not so much to a chosen few but to a large collectivity of 
youth. “Had they, then, one may ask, been closed to them 
before? Had these youths lived in what mystics would have 
called a condition of ‘aridity’? Aridity, non-participation, 
not towards other men and women only, known or unknown, 
but aridity towards the vast impersonal brotherhood in 
which, when giving himself with joy or bitterness, effort 
or exultation, man shuffles off his little self, and receives 
in return a share of the inexhaustible living plenitude of 
things.” 

In modern life there had been too little occasion for 
the romantic adventure which youth craves and for close 
comradeship in adventure. The war brought them these 

* Satan the Waster, p. 261. 
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experiences, and just because the cause of war rested on 
an acceptance that was in reality mystical, it drew them 
together. It was rarely mentioned, and when mentioned, 
deprecatory adjectives were applied to it, as is the English- 
man’s wont where spiritualities are concerned. 

The cause was held mystically. It was never challenged, 
never questioned, never examined, only exalted, exalted 
above family, personal gain, wont and usage. 

Thousands of young lives “obeying no clear call of 
intellect” were laid on the altar, an altar of aspiration 
towards saving idealism in the world order. This is as near 
as we may get to the soul of the crowd of splendid youths 
who, heeding no advantage, claiming no righteousness, 
made the supreme sacrifice of laying down their lives. 

After all, when we take the optimism and the immense 
delight and stimulation of comradeship into consideration, 
it is easy to reconstruct an idea of the flood of happiness 
which took men out to the battle-fields. How about the 
idealism which held them in the trenches, apart from their 
kind? For, as Sir Philip Gibbs has said: “They lived in a 
world which is as different from this known world of ours 
as though they belonged to another race of men inhabiting 
another planet, or to an old race far back behind the memory 
of the first civilization.” It was extraordinary that Frenchmen 
stood this life apart as long as they did. For many Frenchmen 
are never happily themselves when away from the intimacies 
of their families. Yet even when the sanctities of hearth and 
home had been practically secured, they still fought on, and 
to this day it appears to many Frenchmen that peace was 
made before the proper time. The blood-lust of vengeance 
is very strong in the French nation, even stronger than the 
self-centred sensitiveness which characterizes them. Even for 
Englishmen, with all their bluff stoicism, their power of 
“sticking it”, the way in which millions endured not only a 
life apart but horrors wellnigh unendurable passes under- 
standing. Especially as there is full testimony to the utter 
indifference of the men in khaki as to why they were fighting. 
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Being at war, they stuck to it, playing the fantastic game, 
“without grousing, without swanking, without any other 
thought than suffering all the hardships and all the thrills of 
war like men who know the game and the risks and the 
duty to which they have pledged themselves”. 

They were living outside the sphere of human sanity, of 
ordinary decent considerations, of ordinary motives and 
calculations, of ordinary losses and attainments. 

But in the perverse and topsy-turvy conditions in which 
they found themselves, no hardships, no nastiness, no 
shocks, no horrors were too much for them to meet blandly 
and with incredible heroism. Mad as the whole situation 
might be, they would not fail in meeting it through any 
weakness, Neither would they stop to sum up the perversity 
of this world at war. Taking it for granted, they played 
the most amazingly exacting parts without a visible tremor 
of hesitation. 

They endured whole days, weeks, months in trenches 
where men burrowed in slime and filth and wet. They never 
condescended to ask if a few words of common human 
understanding and reasonable arrangement could not be 
spoken by one set of statesmen to another to end these 
inhuman ills and bring back ordinary life, where good was 
good and bad was bad. 

One explanation for their willing acquiescence may have 
been that the men in the fighting-line felt that the war was 
the one thing going. However dreadful their lot, at least 
they were in the very centre of life, with the whole world 
hanging on the great combat. Not that their separate 
doings attracted attention, but that nobody’s doings, apart 
from the war, counted for anything at all. Another cause 
was their loss of separate personality. 

How many men must have had the feeling of dual person- 
ality as they lived in ordinary life or as they lived in the 
trenches? Wilfrid Wilson Gibson describes this: 


“They ask me where I’ve been, 
And what I’ve done and seen; 
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But what can I reply, 

Who know it wasn’t I, 

But someone just like me, 

Who went across the sea, 

And with my head and hands 

Killed men in foreign lands, . . . 

Though I must bear the blame 

Because he bore my name?” 
Witnesses on all hands testify that it was no strong passion 
of hate which kept men fighting in the British Army. The 
men who endured the trenches during the first year of the 
war no longer felt hatred of Germans. “‘Certainly there was 
no passion of hatred against the enemy not far away, there 
in the trenches. These Germans were enduring the same 
hardships and the same squalor. There was only pity for 
them and a sense of comradeship, as of men forced by the 
cruel gods to be tortured by fate.” 

The trench soldiers even began to establish a return to 
normal good feeling among members of the human race. 
Philip Gibbs continues the above lines: “This sense of 
comradeship reached strange lengths at Christmas and on 
other days. Truces were established, and men who had 
been engaged in trying to kill each other came out of 
opposite trenches and fraternized.”! 

In an article on “The Will to Persist’’ it is pointed out 
that the difference between the way in which English 
soldiers and French soldiers “‘persist’”’ is so great that, among 
the rank and file of the two armies, while all are animated 
by the best will to conquer and share a common hatred 
of the enemy, each is inwardly convinced that the other is 
not quite sane. The French wondered at the strange, set 
purpose of men who had come to defend a country not their 
own. The men of the English armies felt the strangeness of 
the casual, yet cruel, super-excited, individualistic frame of 
mind in which the peasant armies of France fought to defend 
the sacred soil that was part and parcel of themselves. They, 
the children of la patrie, died jesting so that France might 

1 Philip Gibbs, The Soul of the War, p. 350. 
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live. Such was the tenor of French idealism. Here was 
mysticism, fanaticism, often leading to dare-devil execution. 
Britons showed little passion. Their unexpressed purpose and 
dogged determination were hidden deep down and covered 
over by utterly commonplace humorous sentiments. 
Although thoroughly unintellectual, they showed very 
efficient concentration on the matter in hand. Their ceaseless 
flow of humour and the almost inhuman disdain of taking 
serious things seriously, which is so characteristic of English- 
men, must have appeared akin to the chatter and irre- 
sponsibility of lunatics to their Continental allies, as seen 
and heard by them amidst the terrors of the trenches. 

Besides the great number of younger men who welcomed 
the war and fought in it gladly, there were older men who 
threw themselves heart and soul into the strife. These 
pursued their ideal in a somewhat different frame of mind. 
We read of an older, well-to-do man whom we may take as 
typical of many country gentlemen and professional men 
who upheld the war with even more enthusiasm than their 
inexperienced juniors. 

Harold Cawley had a promising parliamentary career. He 
had been a Parliamentary Under-Secretary several times. 
He did not care for “Society” but felt himself happiest in a 
beautiful country home. He loved the bolder sports, hunting, 
point-to-point racing; he liked children and was fond of 
horses. When war broke out he said that he could not be 
solemn about it. “The interest and the excitement so far 
outweigh the horror.” As he had been an officer in the 
Territorials for many years, he was placed on the staff of 
his division, and set to work training and teaching with 
great good will, but at the same time feeling that “to have a 
whack at the other side would be more satisfying”. A brother 
to whom he was devoted was killed in action. He worked 
harder than ever at the uncongenial task of training, for 
he felt so acutely the toll that the war was taking of his 
friends that only great activity made life possible. Yet this 
good Englishman, typical of his class, was all for killing the 
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“German mad dog of militarism”, and when he got out to 
fight, hoped not to come home till this was done. He was 
sent out to Egypt. There he fully appreciated the old asso- 
ciations of the land of Nile and the desert, he revelled in 
the winter sunsets seen with the Pyramids in the distance, 
but rebelled against wintering like so many millionaire 
invalids, and he longed for action. Action came; he landed 
at Gallipoli to find a sanguinary battle in progress, and 
immediately had two horses hit under him. He long endured 
the costly, heart-breaking warfare in the terrible Dardanelles 
territory. Finally, as he could no longer stand the com- 
parative safety of staff quarters, and having lost most of 
his officer friends and most of the men of his regiment, he 
obtained leave to join the tattered remnant of the men to 
whom he was devoted. In a few hours amidst the tumult of 
assault and defence he, too, was dead. The account from 
which these particulars are taken is given by C. F. G. 
Masterman in the Nation, October 9, 1915. 

It is evident that the war responded to a natural impulse, 
the vestige of some ancient habit was still strongly present 
in the spirit of a highly endowed, complex nature like that 
of Harold Cawley and of other equally splendid Englishmen, 
in whom the blood-lust surged up and overflowed in war 
time. In the midst of the Dardanelles tragedy he declared, 
“I believe this war is adding years to my life. .. . When 
there is any excitement on I enjoy it most thoroughly.” 
This was after most of the men he knew well had been 
killed. In Harold Cawley’s case the war complex produced 
something like a suicidal mania, making him crave more 
and more danger, a craving which could only be satisfied 
by death. 

One cannot but be struck by the extraordinary formula 
in which we find the purpose of the war expressed, the 
killing of the “German mad dog of militarism”. It is vague 
and unsubstantiated, it stands for nothing rational, it sym- 
bolizes a neurotic conception, a ghostly hatred. It is patho- 
logical, Those afflicted by such vague hatred, however 
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rational and clear-headed they may have been before or 
apart from their obsession, were distraught. Harold Cawley 
had to his credit before the war, as C. F. G. Masterman says, 
“a life well spent; of happiness and increasing success and 
efficiency in public service; strong family affection, laughter, 
and the love of friends”. The war complex, so it seemed, 
changed not only his destiny but his outlook and interest, 
his fundamental character, when he caught the war fever 
of his nation group. 

One of the more lucid descriptions to be met with of the 
exaggerated dread, which became all-compelling, is given 
in a letter which Sir Edward Grey sent to be read at a 
meeting. 

“The progress of the war has revealed what a terrible and 
unmoral thing German militarism is. It is against German 
militarism that we must fight. The whole of Western Europe 
would fall under it if Germany were to be successful in this 
war; but if as a result of the war the independence and 
integrity of the smaller European States can be secured and 
Western Europe liberated from the menace of German 
militarism, for it is not the German people but Prussian 
militarism which has driven Germany and Europe into war 
—if that militarism can be overcome, then indeed there 
will be a brighter and a freer day for Europe, which will 
compensate us for the awful sacrifices that war entails.” Even 
so the shifting of German militarism on to Prussian shoulders 
does not get much nearer to a better explanation of it. 

We have seen how at the beginning the Belgian appeal 
was the most potent factor in the war complex, all the more 
so as it drove the crowd on to do that which the crowd mind 
desired. The cause of Belgium moved English hearts and 
made English people feverishly anxious to let the Germans 
feel the punishment they deserved. But the way had been 
prepared by irritation with Germany long before Belgium 
was invaded or Belgium’s cause exalted. 

Germans got on British nerves because, though they 
closely resembled ourselves, their manners were different— 
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and their manners we did not like. In addition, there was 
their commercial rivalry and the conviction that the Ger- 
mans wanted to stand up to us in the matter of a navy and 
colonies. So the bitterness and jealousy having grown to un- 
comfortable dimensions, we hailed the relief the Germans 
offered us by presenting us with a real, an ideal, cause for 
fighting them—by their invasion of Belgium and ruthless 
conduct towards a small nation. 

The rescue of Belgium had, too, the tinge of romance, 
which made it attractive to a people always imbued with 
the St. George spirit of coming to the rescue of the betrayed 
and oppressed. 

The very vagueness of the ideals which produced the desire 
to close down, as it were, the life they were leading, to put 
up shutters over the windows of everyday life, marks a 
high nervous tension. In that condition men abominate 
cool understanding and search for motive. 

“We don’t want to think or to analyse; we are going to 
endure. Whether any circumstances or powers have the 
right to ask it is another thing. Politicians dictate, and these 
wonderful creatures obey without a word, but they don’t 
think about ideals. They only know that war is a horror 
which should never be allowed, and that they must endure, 
which is much harder than dying, until they make it an 
impossibility for others.’’! 

An important question for determining the power of 
mass psychology in war time, as expressed in this quotation, 
may be asked: Whether the sense of fate—compelling them 
to endure, which is harder than dying—was the stream 
of will-power emanating from the millions of minds of the 
mass of men who wanted war and wanted it to be continued 
to the very end—jusgu’au bout? Edmund Blunden, in an 
address on “War Literature”, has indicated something of 
this sort. To quote the report in the Manchester Guardian? 


1 Letter from an officer on the French front published in the Nation, 


November 25, 1929. 
4 June 21, 1929. 
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of what he said: “That sense of war as one made it, 
and it became, was the sense that made The Dynasts a 
wonderful work. Hardy created the spectacle of Europe 
as a brain working its will simultaneously with the indi- 
viduals working in it. There was a super-sense about war 
which existed, for those who could feel it, on the Western 
front.” 

Military training—imposed on civilians as on professionals 
—was designed to break their will and deaden their minds 
as well as to train their physical bodies. Under war conditions 
this training had to be hasty and concentrated, carried out 
under the worst traditions of “Prussian militarism”. It was 
the men possessing powers of original thought and intellectual 
initiative who would in normal times have maintained inde- 
pendence of judgment, exercise of reason—it was these men 
who were badly broken in the course of being shaped to the 
military pattern by rude and brutal methods. It was, of 
course, the idealistic appeal which made them submit to 
be broken; it was part of the sacrifice they made in noble 
fashion. But the fact that men of character and moral 
strength were forced down to primitive levels fixed such 
levels for the general mass. 

We perceive, too, that the will of the people at home 
reacted on men of better understanding and more humane 
temper. There is the case of a sensitive, intellectual soldier 
whose spirit was betrayed, deadened by what he felt to be 
the silliness and brutality of the training in a cadets’ camp, 
and the stupidity and hideousness of the war generally. 
The Diary of a Dead Officer, being the posthumous papers of 
Arthur Graeme West, is perhaps one of the most terrible 
of all the war books. Reading these letters we watch the 
slow, deliberate wounding of a high-minded, finely de- 
veloped soul. No description of mangled bodies equals its 
significance in sheer wickedness. The moral atmosphere at 
home oppressed this born student, thinker, lover of beauty. 
“Most people were unable to see beyond the war at all; 
they cannot even realize that it is not the most important 
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thing in the world, Truth and Beauty and Love being more 
so’, West wrote. 

Yet the war spell was woven round him when he returned 
to Oxford and found that it had become a hive buzzing with 
war preparations. A very real sense of patriotic duty made 
him enlist and later on take the greatest pains to get a 
commission. Rejected by the recruiting authorities on 
account of defective eyesight, in the end he succeeded in 
getting passed by a private doctor. He took quite unusual 
trouble about this, although he disliked “‘as intensely as any 
man that ever put on khaki” the work he had set out to do. 
It was not bodily hardship he “disliked”. He had a rare 
feeling of hatred for violence, so that he seems never to have 
been completely blinded, but to have remained sane and 
open to reasonable considerations. He came to despise him- 
self for joining with the crowd to do what he knew was 
insensate, hideous and perverse. His beliefs and hopes were 
annihilated. He suffered the mental torture of having sacri- 
ficed everything for the sake of what he recognized to be 
folly and madness. 

He asks: “What right has anybody to demand of me that 
I should give up my chance of obtaining happiness, the only 
chance I have, the only thing worth obtaining here?” 

Later, when on leave, he met people who were not occu- 
pied in the war, some of them being conscientious objectors. 
He suffered a violent revulsion of feeling and became a 
pacifist by conviction. Yet West was not morally strong 
enough to follow his convictions, they were not sufficiently 
fixed. Automatically he was drawn to return to his appointed 
post in France. He knew the kind of common infection 
which impelled him to remain a fighter. He wrote to a 
friend: “I do ill to go. I ought to fight no more. But death, 
I suppose, is the penalty, and public opinion and possible 
misunderstanding. You see how complicated it gets.” And 
in other letters: “Even if anyone feels regret for having 
enlisted, he does not like to admit it to himself.” “It 
would certainly be much pleasanter if I could regard myself 
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still in this rather sublime light as a man who goes into the 
pit for his friends: but I cannot do so. . . . I am pained, 
bored and maddened—and to what end?” “Most men 
fight, if not happily, at any rate patiently. . .. So did I— 
once! Now it all looks to me so absurd and brutal that I 
can only force myself to continue in a kind of dream-state. 
. . » What good, what happiness, can be produced by some of 
the scenes I have had to witness in the last few days? .. . 
Duty to country and King and civilization! Nonsense! For 
none of these is a man to be forced to leave his humanity on 
one side and make a passionate, destroying beast of himself.” 
West continued at his insensate task till he was hit by chance 
by a sniper’s bullet early in 1916 and killed. He seems to 
have been as free of physical fear as other young officers, but 
having a clear mind and thoughtful disposition, disillusion- 
ment overwhelmed his spirit. Arthur Graeme West’s case 
is only taken as an example. His fate must have been the 
fate of many another man who left all that makes life worth 
living, only to find that he had descended to an impossibly 
brutal level of existence. 

But there were others whose idealism was not quenched. 
There is some truth in the estimate of the American pacifist, 
Edwin D. Mead, who, in reviewing Remarque’s All Quiet 
on the Western Front, says: “These struggling, fighting, 
murdering millions of our brother-men did not love their 
job, but loathed it, and shuddered at the situation in which 
they were made actors. The deluge of blood that flowed, 
watered in every undepraved heart among them the flowers 
of a new and deeper mercy and human fellowship.” 


These are the words of ecstasy, and war may become . 


an ecstasy so that it seizes on and transports fighting men. 
Various writers have enlarged on this aspect of war. But 
being an indulgence of primitive, instinctive passion, sooner 
or later it lowers life instead of enhancing life. For in the 
nature of things an ecstatic war mood derives from fear, 
the spiritual fear which in the first instance bands a fighting 
nation together in violent action to uphold an obsession. 
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Violent exorcism of fear develops hate, hate vitiates the 
primary obsession. Fear is subdued in the process—fear, the 
trying, disagreeable, wearing mood, becomes hate, and hate 
is a pleasanter exercise which carries the hater on to the 
excesses he craves to commit. Hence war is most seduc- 
tive, for the war mood, compounded of fear which being 
intensified into ecstasy and thus overcome, and hate 
exalted idealistically, transports men outside their puny, 
self-centred affairs into a greater world, inspiring co-oper- 
ative action in the service of a common purpose. ! 

It is truly astonishing to see what seduction the war 
spirit exercises in favour of such combined action. It causes 
the halt and the lame to run and the mentally deficient to 
make good. Stephen Graham gives a description of the 
“Crocks’’, men with every kind of bodily and mental 
disability who, as fighting soldiers, made good in time 
and “filled up the gaps in the heroic line” in a manner 
truly miraculous.? 


Without the war spirit there would never be such a war 
as the awful struggle on the various fronts in the great 
European war. 

We have recalled themen setting out on the route-marches, 
shouting catching choruses, transformed by virile exaltation. 
We have considered examples of exalted intoxication akin 
to ecstasy when the war spirit giving the direction furnishes 
not only the motive but the power. 

And whilst direction by the war spirit is powerful beyond 
ordinary conception, its objects may be, as we haveseen, ideal- 
istic, or they may be indefinite, ill-defined, mystical, ecstatic. 

Ecstasy of war draws individuals out of themselves by 
exaltation of the faction or the nation. Its partnership and 
its vicariousness exalt and augment the degree of its fervour. 
The sense of power further increases its intoxication. ‘“War 
is an escape, for a people, from a kind of subjectivism, from 

1 See The Psychology of Nations, G. E. Partridge, pp. 23, 26, 45- 
2 A Private in the Guards, Stephen Graham, p. 72. 
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the evils of a self-love, to perhaps the greater evils of self- 


assertion.” 

Life in its collective form may be abundant, but it may 
be abundant in a terribly deceptive way. During the war 
many held an ecstatic belief that all kinds of renewals and 
rebirths would come out of the world conflagration. If the 
war was a great outburst seeking some fresh dominant value 
for life, as these enthusiasts thought, it was a failure, and a 
failure inevitable from the beginning. Good does not, never 
will, grow directly out of violent destructiveness. 

The really pathological condition seems to have been 
reached when the earlier ecstatic moods passed off. It is 
comforting to think that the great army of very young men 
who were hurled at one another in the first months of the 
war and killed in their thousands and thousands, never 
knew the dreadful reactions which came when the mysticism, 
the intoxication, the fine frenzy had passed. Their mystic 
fervour carried them beyond reach of disenchantment. 

But we must leave the further stages of exaltation for later 
consideration and return to earlier conditions. 

Early in the war there was much more sensitiveness about 
the men who fell fighting than was the case later on, 
when apparently war fever dried up the sources of humane 
emotion. Some verses by Barry Pain, published in the 
Westminster Gazette, October 24, 1914, express the earlier 
idealism that tempered sorrow but did not forbid it, exalted 
it rather beyond the reach of vain and foolish hatred : 


“I dreamed that overhead 

I saw in twilight grey 

The Army of the Dead 
Marching upon its way, 

A new and greater pride 
So quenched the pride of race 

That foes marched side by side 
Who once fought face to face.” 


1 The Psychology of Nations, G. E. Partridge, p. 30. 
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The larger idealism which when felt shows that patriotism 
is not enough came to light in the trenches. On Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day, 1914, soldiers at the front became 
citizens again. British and German troops in the fighting line 
got together and behaved and talked like ordinary men. 
Among themselves they arranged that there should be no 
firing on Christmas Day till 12 p.m. 

As an English soldier, an old Dulwich boy, in a letter 
published in the Daily Chronicle, expressed it: “War was 
completely forgotten.” 

A member of the London Rifle Brigade, describing the 
singing and talking and entertaining which went on in 
several places between the fighting lines, says of the German 
soldiers: “They were really magnificent in the whole thing, 
and jolly good sorts. I have now a very different opinion of 
the Germans.” Then comes: “‘Both sides have started firing 
and are already enemies again. Strange it all seems, doesn’t 
it?” The truce was soon over. But for a few brief hours it 
looked as though the fighting men were going to do away 
with race-hatred in a summary fashion all their own. The 
incident of the fraternization of German and English troops 
at the front at that season had some effect on people at home, 
chiefly by the encouragement it gave to those individuals who 
had never been able to see the war as other than an outrage 
on the purpose of men’s being. At the time, too, it awakened 
a sense of reality not void of humour. But war quickly 
resumed its reign of hatred and its disdain of human life. 
All the losses of the Marne, the Somme or round Ypres are 
discussed as the chances of the great military game by 
General Huguet and by Colonel Repington, great military 
critics. Only the Frenchman throws in sparsely here and 
there a “Glorieux!” whilst the Englishman produces jokes or 
nicknames to tone down the tale. 

It was his people at home who really supported the faith 
of the fighter, man by man. It seems altogether natural 
that French soldiers defending French soil should have had 
an intensely passionate, intimate support accorded to them 
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by their civilian compatriots. With them the intimate feeling 
of “‘flesh of my flesh?” would be more intense in any case 
than among the less passionate races of the North, even if it 
had not been bound up with defence of home and hearth, 
The less intimate but more active enthusiasm for the men 
in the fighting line felt at home in England showed itself in 
practical ways. “Parcels” were showered on the men “‘out 
there”, often at the cost of great personal sacrifice on the 
part of the senders. Men on leave were treated, petted and 
féted in most astonishing manner. To the French their 
fighting men were as saviours. To the British their men on 
the battle-fields were heroes. 


3. REACTIONS AT HOME 


In one of the early war books, A Private in the Guards, Stephen 
Graham says that “‘in the war we have thought too lightly 
of our men in their wounds and their death”. This was 
due primarily to the outstanding trait of English character, 
never to dwell on sad things, never to analyse troubles, 
dangers, terrors, horrors. 

But also the fixed idea that the soldiers were doing their duty 
engendered a cold fatalism as to their sufferings and violent 
deaths. The terror of the sufferings, the horror of the deaths, 
might not, could not, be admitted. This repression had 
its revenge in the falsity and hypocrisy which reigned in 
consequence. ‘‘At home munition workers and civilians of 
all kinds lived in comfort and in money and bought War 
Loan Stock and felt they also were ‘doing their bit’, as if 
there were any similarity between their lives and those of 
the men at the front.” 

This was the kind of falsity which the soldier returning 
home from the trenches found bewildering. The romantic 
ideas about the men at the front and their manner of waging 
war, as well as the popular representations of ‘“Tommies”, 
were ridiculous. They are represented as always cheerful, as 
revelling in the excitement of war, enjoying “the sport” of 
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killing other men. Whereas war, as the returning soldier 
knew, “is a load that the men carry with aching bones, 
hating it, and not unconscious of its monstrosity, hoping 
dimly that by shouldering it now they will save others from 
it in the future. They look back with even an exaggerated 
affection to the blessings of peace.” 

The people at home had not changed their minds: they 
were more and more charged with that hatred which became 
less and less among the soldiers. The truth is that war fever 
had taken such hold on the home world that men deceived 
themselves into thinking the soldiers liked their work and 
there need be no compunction about keeping them at it. 
This was constantly affirmed by public speakers as well as 
in conversations everywhere. Hatred of the vile Hun seemed 
to be the breath of some people’s nostrils. It scarcely needs 
saying that in this and other ways the ideals of the men out 
fighting were compromised by the people at home. 

An ideal which was specially in accord with English 
temperament played a great part in the psychology of the 
conduct of the war—the ideal of voluntary service. We have 
seen young men and middle-aged men rushing to the 
colours, When, after months of controversy throughout the 
country and in Parliament, compulsory service was intro- 
duced, it seemed to H. W. Massingham and many other 
generous-minded Englishmen that a great idealistic venture 
was spoilt. 

The conception that the great multitude of Englishmen 
went forth inspired as knights not to kill Germans, but to 
destroy the spirit of compulsion typical of German militar- 
ism—this conception, with its greater idealism, was prostituted 
when men were forced into the military yoke; when other 
men who for one reason or another had not joined up, not 
gone out, were now forced to do so, were bound body and 
soul to do the heroic but horrible things the others did of 
their own free will, the greater devotion was discounted. 
Indeed, it seemed that the whole heroic undertaking was 
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which spell-bound German hordes fought, fought not to 
free the world, but to impose the entanglement of their 
special brand of slavery. The deception was great both to 
men at home and abroad who believed they had heard the 
trumpet-call of service and flung themselves into the breach. 

The war seemed to have declined, to be on a lower 


footing, the day of idealism to be clouded over. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE CITIZENS’ WAR 


“Then came the hammer-blows that forged our will— 
Louvain, Aerschot, Rheims, the air-raids on our defence- 
less towns, the senseless murder of our women and children, 
the Bryce Report, the Lusitania, the execution of Edith 
Cavell—the whole stupefying revelation of the German 
hatred and greed towards this country, and the qualities 
latent in the German character.” 

Mrs. HumPHRY WARD, England’s Effort, p. 17 


“Surely these facts speak for themselves. A supreme fleet, 
five millions of men in arms; a million and a half of men 
and a quarter of a million of women turning out muni- 
tions; a daily expenditure approaching five millions; a 
debt which is piling up so formidably that by next March 
at its present rate it will have reached the almost incalcu- 
lable figure of £3,440,000,000 ; these are not a trivial effort 
for a population of some forty millions.” 

Lorn RoszBery, May 1916 


“Posterity will probably wonder how this generation re- 
garded the casualties, which were severe from the first and 
ran into 6,000 and 7,000 a day during the stiffest fighting 
later in the war... . There was considerable doubt among 
leading people in London how the country would stand 
the inevitable losses of a war like this, but no unworthy 
plaints ever soiled the roll of honour. . . . The people of 
the home country and the Empire displayed unexampled 
courage in hundreds of thousands of stricken homes, and 
in this and every other sacrifice demanded by the war, 
were perfectly splendid.” 

CoLoneEL REPINGTON, The First World War, pp. 43; 44 
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CHAPTER III 
THE CITIZENS’ WAR 


1. War Disposa.s 


When war breaks out a great upheaval of ordinary civilian 
life occurs. As soon as the British people, in August, 1914, 
realized that they were in for a European war, they threw 
themselves fervently into all kinds of activities. In an aston- 
ishingly short space of time the neurotic excitement, the 
bellicose temper, which had long prevailed found vent in 
launching schemes to meet the exigencies of the day. Changes 
and adjustments of all kinds were needed, but the feverish 
haste with which many people set to work on self-devised 
projects with great eagerness increased the stress and 
confusion. It was all done as in a nightmare; the effect was 
compelling and inconsequential. Very many people found 
themselves trapped by a war which they had loosely declared 
was inevitable but which they had never realized might 
actually occur. After forty years of peace in Europe the 
possibility of an explosion appeared remote. The nations 
were so closely knit together that it seemed impossible they 
could ever be torn asunder. For one thing, with easy com- 
munications, intermarrying between people of different 
nationalities was very frequent. Possibly the most poignant 
grief of all was felt by the families of mixed marriages when 
their respective countries of origin became deadly enemies. 
A writer, relating the impossible situations thus created, 
says: “You never saw such a simply rotten business of 
God-Love and the War-Devil pulling three different ways 
at once on men’s and women’s souls.” The tearing apart of 
the nations was all the more difficult because the holidays 
of the year and the great August exodus from the towns were 
in full swing. Families travelling abroad, business agents, 
school-teachers, crowds of people just started off found 
themselves trapped, not only in Germany but in France and 
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Switzerland, where mobilization operations upset all travel- 
ling arrangements. 

Among upheavals almost lost sight of in the demented 
confusion was the dramatic fate of some thousand German 
waiters, many of whom had married English women and 
had worked for years in Britain. These men, who one 
evening served dinners as usual in hotels at South Coast 
resorts and elsewhere, were the next day ordered away, to 
find themselves penniless and without possessions, stranded 
in London. 

War is no respecter of persons. Equally disconcerting was 
the fate of well-connected, well-to-do English folk spending 
the summer abroad according to wont, taking “cures” at 
German and Austrian health or pleasures resorts which 
they had frequented for years. Suddenly they were left 
without money, without news, without possibility of getting 
home, left forlorn in places where friends had changed into 
enemies in a night. 

Numerous are the published accounts of the feelings, 
anxieties, adventures of people who experienced dreadful 
suspense whilst cut off by the advent of war. The Westminster 
Gazette correspondent at Berlin mentions the painful case of 
the many hundreds of teachers of the English language 
gathered up in Berlin who were without protection or 
money. A few of these met with rather harsh treatment at 
the hands of officials, and delays were long before money 
could be obtained and leave to embark on the journey home. 
It seems that personal acquaintances and friends of English 
people stranded in Germany were kind to them, although 
the malicious joy of reciting tales of German successes in 
fighting and English defeats seems to have been freely 
indulged in. In none of the newspaper tales do we read of 
real injury being wantonly inflicted. In view of the awful 
shock most Germans felt on learning that England had 
declared war, this was astonishing. Nevertheless, when the 
returned travellers reached home and told their experiences, 
their testimony did nothing to modify the obsessing idea 
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that the German people were barbarians, Huns, outcasts 
from civilization. By then everything revolved round the 
support of the war. The shock of finding themselves plunged 
into war caused loss of memory concerning close relation- 
ships, friendships, kindly business connections, and the 
endless ties which had long existed between British and 
German people. The closest bonds were rent, sincere liking, 
affection between individuals of the two nationalities, were 
turned at once into bitterness and scorn. The trouble was 
pathological, fear and suspicion transmuted good feeling 
into bitterness and malignity. 

This hatred of the foe was counterbalanced by almost 
extravagant sympathy with Germany’s victim, Belgium. 
On August 31, 1914, the Daily News has a moving appeal 
by John Galsworthy. It transports us at once right to the 
heart of the war psychology. “What are we going to do for 
Belgium—for this most gallant of little countries, ground, 
because of sheer loyalty, under an iron heel? For this most 
innocent of sufferers from God’s own Armageddon?” Such 
is the tone of the appeal, “‘for a little nation with no quarrel, 
guiltless of offence, secured to peace by the honourable 
Powers !” 

The cause of Belgium was the obvious emotional cause, 
and it loomed large in those days. 

After weighing a good deal of evidence it seems safe to 
say that it was some time before the mass of British workers 
became thoroughly inflamed by enthusiasm for the war. 
Still there is no doubt that finally the war spirit captured 
not only the man in the street but the official Labour Party. 
The Daily News (November 29, 1915), in reporting on the 
annual conference of the London Labour Party, tells of the 
refusal of the chairman to allow any discussion on the war. 
He refused to allow the following mild resolution to be put 
on the Agenda: “That the Government has no right to 
demand sacrifices of the people without explaining the object 
of them, and calls upon the Government to say what are 
the terms of peace which it is prepared to accept.” 
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This resolution raises the issues which simple-minded on; 


folk (like Roux le bandit) were tiresome enough to put to 


zed 
ders 


authoritative people in war time. These lispings of incon- 4 up to 
venient doubt had to be suppressed, for they might hamper bound 
the prosecution of the war or put important, responsible ie 
people in the wrong by their implications. Another innocent ade 


question was asked at the London Labour Conference; it 
concerned conscription. Then the chairman said plainly P 
that nothing appertaining to the war could be discussed 
unless it were connected with a resolution before the meeting. 
But the only war resolution had been ruled out! They, the 
executive and the chairman, did not wish anything said that 
might lead to a party split. This decision met with a popular 
reception. 

The Labour Party had more associations in continental 
countries than either of the older political parties, for the 
workers of the nation naturally realized their fundamental 
kinship with fellow-workers in foreign lands more easily 
than was possible for others. In October, 1914, sixty-two 
Labour leaders signed a statement to place on record what 
the policy of the movement had been with regard to the 
war. After tracing the course of events which led up to 
the declaration of war, they state that the conclusion 
was arrived at that Great Britain, “having exhausted the 
resources of peaceful diplomacy, was bound in honour, as 
well as by treaty, to resist by arms the aggression of Ger- 
many”. It was thought, too, that had England stood aside 
the victory of the German Army would have been probable 
and that a German victory would mean the death of de- 
mocracy in Europe. This declaration, coming from the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress, 
was “heartily endorsed” by that body, which represented the 
overwhelming majority of Trade Unionists. Labour’s consent 
to the war was not entirely unanimous, but there it was. 

Certain Labour leaders supported the war enthusiastically 
from the beginning. Stephen Walsh, a much-respected older 
member of the Trade Union movement, at once threw 
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himself whole-heartedly into the war. He was an active 
recruiter and violently criticized pacifists in the ranks of 
Labour. Later on he favoured conscription and consistently 
supported the Coalition Government under Lloyd George. 

It is astonishing how general was the consent to the war 
at first, especially when we recall all the dissatisfaction and 
disapproval which developed later. 

It is remarkable that such an advanced Socialist as John 
Scurr should, when the war had been running but a few 
months, brush aside “any discussion of the merits of the 
present war”. This notwithstanding, he was very unhappy 
about the outbreak of militarism, and concerned as to how 
to prevent its triumph in Britain when the struggle in 
Europe was over. 

Discussing militarism in No. 2 of the Herald pamphlets, he 
decides that the whole objective of militaristic activity ts 
war. He asks: What is war? “The abnegation of every 
decent impulse that a human being has” is the forcible 
answer. Also he believes the war will set back Socialism 
and the cause of the working-class for generations. Yet he 
sees no other way than to allow it to run its course. The 
toxic poison of war approval counteracts the ideas he 
perceives and believes, and forces him to yield to the enchant- 
ment he dislikes. So it was with multitudes. Indeed, the 
poison gained its strength through transmission “by masses 
of men during the Great War”. 

John Scurr’s pronouncement is quoted as showing the line 
taken by many Labour leaders; it helped them to run easily 
with the multitude. 

Left-wing Labour found much difficulty in joining the 
great stampede. From the beginning they looked back and 
around them as they ran, if they ran at all. Some never did. 

At the Trade Union Congress of 1915, of the total number 
of resolutions entered for discussion (about a hundred), 
only twelve were even remotely connected with the tremen- 
dous issues which the war was producing in conditions of 
labour, in relationships of workers and employers. The 
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Nation is impatient with this great Labour assembly, the 
first to meet in war time, because they ‘“‘waste their time” 
over the minor grievances of separate unions and fail to 
seize on the great issues which war upheaval is piling up for 
the future. No resolution touched the subject of labour after 
the war. Men either babbled on as to whether cabs should 
still be refused admission into Hyde Park or, on the other 
hand, threw up their positions, broke up their homes, with 
not the smallest consideration for the future. In either case 
the disruption of reasonable judgment was complete. For 
the great bulk of unthinking men nothing mattered, because 
they were face to face with the greatest upheaval of history 
and had either to mark time, or were (to use a simile of 
H. G. Wells) caught up in the war and whirled away like 
myriads of leaves in an autumn storm. 

An early manifesto of the National Council of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, published in the Labour Leader, 
August 13, 1914, is reserved in tone, and there is an under- 
current of sorrow, disappointment, apprehension concerning 
the future of Socialist ideas, running throughout it. A para- 
graph on “The Cause of the War” describes this much in 
the way in which history now discloses war origins. It says: 
“Instead of striving to unite Europe in a federation of 
States, banded together for peace, diplomacy has deliber- 
ately aimed at dividing Europe into two armed, antagonistic 
camps, the Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance.” Fear 
and panic—excited by the Press—have stampeded every 
country. 

It is declared that Great Britain is not at war on account 
of oppressed nationalities or Belgian neutrality. “Even had 
Belgian neutrality not been wrongfully infringed by Ger- 
many, we should still have been drawn in.” It is because of 
the secret understandings with France that “‘this country is 
now face to face with red ruin and impoverishment of war”. 
War, however terrible, has to be accepted. Later on mention 
is made of “tens of thousands of our fellow-workers” in the 
front of the battle, some having already fallen, and of the 
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“countless workers and their families” plunged into un- 
employment and destitution by the war, and their dread of 
fearful privations. 

Is it not right, it is asked, to remember also that the same 
fate has befallen the workers of France, Belgium, Germany 
and other lands? Up to the last moment they tried to 
prevent the blaze of conflagration from enveloping Europe. 
So did German Socialists; ‘‘they are no enemies of ours but 
faithful friends”. 

The horrors war brings in its train were felt more poig- 
nantly at the beginning than later on, when they had 
become daily occurrences through long years. The holocaust 
of soldier victims in the ghastly fighting scenes at Liège, by 
which German generals hoped to sate the greed of the guns 
in the forts, is reported by The Times with the bitter remark: 
“Such are the glories of war.” 

But for those who had striven for democratic freedom, 
the keenest concern was caused by the consciousness that 
despotic Russia was “‘our ally in the crime” of war. 

Mr. Asquith’s eloquent periods concerning a war “in 
defence of principles, the maintenance of which is vital to 
the civilization of the world’’, are thus commented on: “Mr. 
Asquith may have believed what he said, but when he 
strives to maintain the principles of civilization by dragging 
his country into a war in support of the most diabolical 
despotism in Europe, his conception of civilization is not a 
credit to Britain’s highest minister.” Already it is clear that 
a breach is sprung between the multitudes who were moved 
by “little” Belgium’s wrongs into ecstatic support of a war 
in her defence, and those others who were horror-stricken 
at fighting in alliance with the mighty empire where no 
opportunity was lost of “downing” Russian citizens when 
they claimed the ordinary political rights of modern citizen- 
ship. 

An article in the Labour Leader (August 13, 1914) by J. 
Ramsay MacDonald is “A Reply to Sir Edward Grey”. 
It is a dispassionate criticism of “the White Paper” and the 
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whole position rising out of “‘the very worst form of alliance 
—the entente, the indefinite, deceptive entente”. This whole 
statement is extremely interesting. From the point we are 
considering, the most important contention is, that in his 
parleyings with the German Ambassador on August 1st 
“Sir Edward Grey declined to consider neutrality on any 
conditions and refrained from reporting this conversation 
to the House” (although this was Germany’s important bid 
for Britain’s neutrality). Mr. MacDonald adds: “Had this 
been told to us by Sir Edward Grey his speech could not 
have worked up a war sentiment. The hard, immovable 
fact was that Sir Edward Grey had so pledged the country’s 
honour, without the country’s knowledge, to fight for France 
and Russia, that he was not in a position even to discuss 
neutrality.” 

Indeed, so bound were we by the Foreign Office policies, 
that popular enthusiasm for the war had to be created. “A 
nation will not fight except for a cause in which idealism is 
mingled.” The idealism for the war was supplied by the 
Government telling the people that the independence of 
Belgium had to be vindicated by us. 

The tone of this number of Labour’s best organ (as the 
Labour Leader was at the time), issued when the war was fully 
begun, is a sober tone mingled with sorrow rather than 
anger. Many I.L.P. Branches passed resolutions condemning 
the process by which the country had been led into the 
war. 

But even those who saw and protested against the falsities 
and contradictions disfiguring the advocacy of war could 
find no other way than sorrowfully to accept it. 

Looking back on those early war days it is strange to see 
how quickly the war developed. The secretary of the National 
Peace Council, Carl Heath, examining in a pamphlet the 
question “‘Where does the Peace Party stand”, summarizes 
the situation. “Europe has now been at war for twelve 
weeks. Eight European nations and one Asiatic are plunged 
in the struggle, and others may soon be involved. Millions 
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of armed men are on the march; the Continent is covered 
by gigantic battle-fields; one country, the least responsible 
of all for the titanic conflict, is laid waste, and whilst tens 
of thousands have been rendered destitute, other tens of 
thousands of all nations are mourning the dead, fathers, 
husbands, brothers, sons.” And how terrible that mourning 
was before hearts got seared and hardened by the immensity 
of woe! Dull, wearying moral suffering dried up the springs 
of life. One recollects hearing the fervent wish uttered by 
one woman, which hundreds would have liked to echo: 
“Oh! that I could go to bed and sleep for weeks.” When 
we come on a picture of the British cruiser Amphion and 
see the tiny figures scattered about on the deck, the shudder 
of early war days seizes us again, on realizing that these 
groups represent the first of all the many British victims. 
The Amphion struck two mines and was sunk, the first loss of 
the war, as reported on August 7th. 

We must, however, hasten to say that the crushing burden 
of sorrow and disappointment which weighed down those 
people who still thought fairly clearly and still felt naturally 
was not shared by the thousands who flung themselves into 
war activities. On the contrary, there were people who 
found the war a new and pleasant adventure, whilst others, 
the greater number, rejoiced to respond to a call of duty, 
the most pressing call, so it appeared to them, they had 
ever heard. No doubt the most general feeling was an im- 
pulsion to do something, to contribute something to the 
common cause. Anglo-Saxons have always been generous. 
Nowhere else are causes and charities supported by private 
benevolence to anything like the same extent as in Britain 
and the United States. When war came, thousands of people 
flung their money and gave their goods to help on the war 
in all kinds of ways. 

It was amazing, as has been said, how money poured into 
the Prince of Wales’ National Relief Fund. A letter from 
Major-General Lord Cheylesmore is reported in the Daily 
News in which he suggests that some portion of the funds 
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being collected should be set aside for after the war. It was 
then that the greatest distress would come. 

Business firms poured money into the fund, some several 
times repeating donations of thousands of pounds, notwith- 
standing the fact that nobody knew for what object it was 
all to be used. The general fear of what might befall the 
nation crystallized into a dread of terrible material distress 
and unemployment. Neurotic dread inspired this vaguely 
placed generosity, excitement and the craving to do some- 
thing “about it” drew forth the money. The great era of 
knitting set in; men should fight but women should knit. 
Whole columns in newspapers described “How to be useful 
in war time”. 

In a general survey of Society at War, such as is attempted 
here, no detailed history of benevolent projects and war 
activities can be given. But in order to recall those busy days, 
and to realize the spirit in which work was undertaken, it 
seems well to summarize an account of what was accom- 
plished in one locality by way of providing for one or other 
category of war victims. Fortunately such an account was 
published by the borough of Croydon. 

Other towns may have published official histories of 
the “war work” which their citizens did, but Croydon has 
produced a very complete and well-illustrated book, Croydon 
and the Great War, through which we may glance. The first 
sentence of the Introduction declares: “Without doubt the 
World War of 4th August, 1914, to 11th November, 1918, 
was the greatest crime in history.” Germany’s crimes are 
then catalogued in a sentence extending over twelve lines. 
All these her crimes, “made up together an immense villainy 
too bad for adequate description, a heap of iniquity too 
colossal to grasp, the fierceness and especially the unexpected- 
ness of which nearly overthrew the world”. (There is no 
mention of any other criminal.) In all probability this was 
exactly what the mass of people in Croydon thought and 
felt to be the right explanation of the terrible ordeal which 
they faced, which, when it was over, left them “maimed 
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and exhausted” so that they were not at all elated by 
victory, as we read later. 

The book was produced in March, 1920. The editor still 
thinks that England escaped from the greatest danger which 
ever beset her, and that the uprising was that “‘of the whole 
civilized world from beneath the heel of a blood thirsty and 
debased tyranny”. Indeed, all along the popular conception 
seems to have been that the great fight was not against 
another nation’s ambitions so much as a vast striving with 
the powers of darkness. To judge by the descriptions 
usually given, the foes were not only defiant, vain- 
glorious men, but malign spirits steeped in depravity and 
lewdness. 

Croydon’s book furnishes a brief account of the origin and 
course of events during the war. When writing of its origins 
Russia and Serbia are not even mentioned. The men of 
Croydon enlisted for three years or the duration of the war; 
and were much alarmed at the mention of so long a period. 
At first there was bewilderment but no panic; the motto was 
“business as usual’’. There was no flag-waving ; as an observer 
remarked, “a war without a cheer”. It was felt to be all 
too serious. Very soon guards were posted on railways, at 
bridges and signal-boxes, and sentries were “‘in position” 
at water-reservoirs, gas and electricity works. Immediately, 
too, “‘stories of spies were whispered”, although, so far as 
known, none were ever detected in Croydon. ‘‘Grave-looking 
knots of people discussed the situation at every corner, even 
the swimmers in the Baths stop to ask any fresh arrival if 
there was any news.” In a few hours the walls of the town 
were plastered with notices pointing out the Recruiting 
Officer. ‘‘Boys who left home in the morning as convinced 
and palpable citizens returned home to their apprehensive 
but still approving families in the evening as convinced and 
palpable soldiers in their khaki. . . . Men of forty-five 
persuaded recuiting officers that they were just thirty, in 
order ‘to do their bit’.” 

In the end Croydon sent 25,000 men to the war and 
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lost 2,500 and had 10,000 wounded. Here was a “glorious 
melancholy list of the dead”. That is how they put it. 

In the early days of the war, when it was impossible 
to equip and clothe the great number of recruits quickly 
enough, Boy Scouts were employed as messengers for calling 
up soldiers and so on. Two patrols of the Croydon Boy 
Scouts were dispatched to patrol the coast of Kent for 
forty-five miles. 

Among the many relief schemes Croydon did its share for 
“that great outpouring of private charity”, the Prince of 
Wales’ Fund. 

Already in August people set to and made warm woollen 
clothing for the troops to use in winter-time. In making 
preparations for nursing the sick there was some confusion 
at first, but all efforts were soon directed into well-organized 
channels, as in turn the county, borough and village 
became co-ordinated units in one large system of service. 

The great civilian force, the special constabulary, we are 
told, came into being in the first month of the war; and 
at Croydon the first regular parade was held on August 16th. 
The special constables were distinguished at first by blue 
and white brassards, and were considerably twitted for a 
time. Englishmen must have their little jokes. Even in the 
midst of the extreme seriousness with which the war was 
envisaged by civilians, the humour of elderly citizens 
wearing brassards, drilling for duties which, at the time, 
seemed fairly onerous, was not lost sight of. 

Belgian refugees drifted to Croydon in the first week of 
September and received cordial hospitality. By November 
there were five hundred refugees in hostels. 

In October “Roll of Honour” lists appeared first in 
Croydon local newspapers. 

In the middle of October the street lighting was much 
reduced. 

The first of the ‘‘Flag Days’’ was held in December, and 
the miniature flag sold was the Belgian flag. In this way 
£400 was taken for Belgian relief. Afterwards a regular 
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Flag Day Committee was appointed, and at the twenty- 
eight Flag Days held during the war £18,160 was obtained 
for war charities. 

Hoarding of food by anxious housewives occurred in 
Croydon and no doubt gave rise to much vocal indignation, 
there as elsewhere. 

The cost of necessaries of life is said to have gone up 
twenty-five per cent. by the spring of 1915. At that time a 
councillor caused surprise by venturing to suggest that the 
war might go on another six months. The stress and fervour 
of people everywhere were such that the chance of a pro- 
longation of the war was difficult to face. 

It was about May, 1915, that the scarcity of men for 
civil employment began to be felt and that women gradually 
replaced men at railway-stations, in shops and in business. 
Yet another activity had to be undertaken, that of sending 
food parcels to prisoners. In June, 1915, two and a half tons 
of food were sent out for prisoners of war in Germany. An 
appeal was launched for voluntary munition workers and a 
large open-air meeting was held at the end of this month. 

The Croydon Council subscribed £50,000 to the first 
great War Loan early in July. 

In October the “no-treating’? order was enforced in 
Croydon—no one might offer a friend an intoxicating drink 
on licensed premises. “It was probably the most intimate 
check on the individual will that the Government contrived.” 
The fact that the order was obeyed, upsetting as it did 
immemorial custom specially observed in “times of trouble”, 
shows how absolutely citizens threw themselves heart and 
soul into “‘the furtherance of the war”. On October 13th 
Croydon “came as a town definitely into the war area”, 
the German invaders, it is recorded, having actually reached 
the borough. Several houses were wrecked by bombs 
thrown from a German Zeppelin, much damage was done 
over an extended area, and several people were killed. 
Then the era of darkness began. “Darkness and composure” 
were prescribed as the preventive against Zeppelin danger 
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and became the rule—a rule to be rigidly enforced. No 
house might have the faintest ray of light emerging from 
its windows. The streets became “tunnels of darkness”. 

At the beginning of 1916 the Mayor of Croydon died 
suddenly; he had overtaxed his strength. Superhuman was 
the amount of work which people exercising authority and 
responsibility put into each week of war time as it went by. 

In 1916 the work of house-building and road-making and 
mending had to be abandoned and the town began to look 
untidy and ill-kept. 

By the end of 1916 bereavement and anxiety were deeply 
felt. “There was scarcely a Croydon home which the Angel 
of Death had not visited.” The published casualty lists were 
terribly long. And “all settled down grimly to a war hence- 
forward of attrition in which it was believed that the side 
possessing the greatest staying power rather than the most 
dramatic military skill would emerge triumphant”. 

All over England citizens were busily at work and endur- 
ing with fortitude the strange, weird circumstances of life in 
war time, in much the same way as Croydon has put on 
record. 

The most cherished civil rights were given up without a 
murmur. Under the Defence of the Realm Act, Magna 
Charta rights stood practically suspended. In January, 1915, 
Lord Parmoor brought a Bill before the Lords to amend this 
Act by restoring to civilians the right to be tried in civil courts. 

Even when friends of peace met together they were unable 
to break away from popular beliefs and assertions. The 
Jewish Peace Society, June 18, 1915, received congratula- 
tions that it had been able to meet, and the message said 
truly, “When thick darkness hangs around, the one who 
can keep burning a light, however glimmering, is a public 
benefactor.” Nevertheless, the meeting felt it incumbent on 
them to place on record “the meeting’s strong conviction of 
the righteousness of the cause for which Britain, in vindi- 
cating the sanctity of International Law, is now fighting’’.t 

1 Jewish Chronicle, June 18, 1915, p. 9. 
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But to return to the early days of the war and those 
psychological reactions among civilians resulting from the 
strangely mixed, even contradictory, emotions generated 
in the minds of ordinary people by the shock of its 
outbreak. 

Mr. J. M. Dent, in his Memoirs, says that his heart did not 
leap up as he thought of his country’s stand for righteousness, 
although he was fully convinced of her cause. “I was stunned 
and numbed and hopeless for many days.” It was only as 
time went by and the rush to the colours and the common 
exultation confirmed the nobility of fighting in defence of 
the weak—this great crusade against wrong—that men’s 
hearts revived within them. 

Whilst events of importance were often allowed to pass 
unnoticed, rumours were given full currency. Men’s minds 
were too giddy to permit them to guide their thoughts in 
logical sequence. All kinds of calamities were foretold at the 
beginning of the war. Among these were great shortage of 
food and money, vast unemployment, especially among 
women and girl workers, general dislocation of credit and 
even general bankruptcy. Although such dire calamity did 
not come to pass, the early months of the war were very 
difficult for very many people. Poor, crowded London dis- 
tricts like Hoxton suffered most of all. The minor trades 
carried on there in small factories or in the homes came to 
a standstill, and it took time to organize relief works. Even 
the manufacture of walking-sticks was much affected. Of 
the crowd of women who cleaned offices in the City very 
many were thrown out of work, for many offices were 
closed. All who did odd jobs about the streets were left 
standing idle. Horse traffic subsided, for horses were com- 
mandeered. Soldiers’ wives and mothers, left penniless by 
the sudden call to arms, went about with dread in their eyes. 
It took a long time before the money allotted them was 
arranged for and came through. Great uncertainty as to 
what they would receive prevailed. A journalist visiting 
Hoxton, a “stronghold of penury at all times”, finds its 
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dingily clothed inhabitants “‘threatened by a very disaster 
of distress under the shock of war”. 

So great was the distress in general, owing to the disloca- 
tions of trade and employment, that St. John G. Ervine 
writes early in October to complain that the Prince of 
Wales’ National Relief Fund had only reached the sum of 
three million pounds, “an amount not creditable to the 
rich”. 

It was natural that the shock of finding the country in- 
volved in a big war should induce a great increase of drunken- 
ness. The Bishop of Willesden writes that he was receiving 
(as Chairman of the Church of England Temperance 
Society) reports which were “simply awful as to the amount 
of money that is being poured into the tills of the publicans’’. 
The “treating” of so-called friends took such dimensions 
that means to regulate the extravagance would have to be 
devised. There were instances of elderly, well-to-do business 
men who had never been seen the worse for drink giving 
way badly to drunkenness under the shock and strain of the 
great upheaval, of the sudden uncertainty of so much that 
had seemed firmly fixed and secure in the conditions of their 
lives. Now that we are accustomed to carry on our life and 
activities although so many former props to social life have 
been knocked away, it is difficult to realize how confounding 
the process was and the shock of seeing all these props go 
at once. Life hustled, incoherent, unstable, blown by tempests 
all the time, was like a bad dream for older, well-to-do 
people, till nature, according to her wont, softened the blow 
by loosening our proud hold on life and diminishing our 
sense of the passing hours being filled by fixed realities. 
Everything became relative in the tale that was told. 


2. Crvm1an War PsycHoOLocy 


But the process of dislocation was very disconcerting, 
especially as the real cause, the war, had to be upheld and 
justified at all times. That is why we find the gratuitous 
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assertion that the war was a war for righteousness con- 
stantly dragged in. The fight was a fight against evil. If the 
Germans won, everything that made life worth living would 
be gone. 

Altogether the moral atmosphere was obscured by much 
hot steam. Now and again between the vapours enlighten- 
ment broke through. The following sentences, taken from 
a letter to the Nation, December 26, 1914, show in what 
temper approval of the war had to be proclaimed before 
a man might venture to criticize current war psychology. 
“I am not a sentimentalist. I thank God that thousands of 
Germans have been killed. I have not the slightest wish for 
a peace which shall leave the danger to Europe scotched 
but not killed. . . . Nevertheless there is much Pharisaism 
in some of the current English talk. . . . We need not talk 
as if, to the eye of faith, angel wings were sprouting from 
the shoulders of Thomas Atkins . . . and horns from the 
forehead of Fritz.” It was not long before the wish was 
expressed on all occasions that we might “punish Germany”, 
and there was about as much discrimination attached to 
this as to the other popular desire—to destroy “German 
militarism”. Whilst German militarism was abhorred as 
something monstrous, Russian barbarism appeared neglig- 
ible, interesting, pathetic. It has been suggested that some 
realization of vast forces which the war was unchaining in 
Russia might have had a paralysing effect. Rather was it 
that satisfaction with Russia, our partner, was psychologically 
self-protective. The idea that Germany, the great military 
nation, had been seeking to dominate Europe for forty years 
became an accepted axiom and remained so, as something 
self-evident and not to be discussed. Ifit were, men might lose 
the comfort of this stable anchorage of a fixed idea. Before 
the war many of the Kaiser’s sayings and doings might well 
have been criticized severely. Critical consideration would 
have led to comprehension of how far his tempers and talk 
were dangerous, and of where they were pathologically vain 
and conceited, But during the war, when denunciation was 
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dragged in on all occasions—in reviewing books on quite 
other subjects, for instance—the constant abuse of the Kaiser 
served little purpose beyond relieving the complainants’ 
own nerves and tempers. Talk of the Kaiser’s turpitude was 
usually crude and far-fetched, if not preposterously malicious. 

Walter Lippmann points out that ordinary citizens have 
no standard as to the way in which it is permissible to wage 
war. The standards they possess make war an accursed 
thing. “For the civilian population there exists no ideal 
code of conduct in war, such as the soldier still possesses and 
chivalry once prescribed. Only their higher selves have a 
code and patterns, and when they have to act in what the 
higher regard as a lower character profound disturbance 
results,” 1 

People are not themselves, not their better and saner selves, 
when contemplating a war. They are beside themselves 
when waging it. Before the war, it might truly be said that 
Anglo-Saxons were the most actively religious among 
modern peoples. Undoubtedly great masses are actuated 
by religious principles. Therefore, English people were more 
profoundly disturbed by the contradiction between the 
Christian precepts they held and the conduct demanded of 
them by the codes of war than was the case in countries 
where religion is not so intimate a matter. The whole 
religious complex will be examined in a later chapter. 

The instability of the war mind was often shown in odd 
ways. In the early months of the war the economizing of 
food and other necessaries was carried out by some in a 
way that was morbid. People in a land still full of abundance 
would weigh every ounce they ate, or discuss at length the 
precise amount they might consume. This extreme con- 
scientiousness was relaxed as an obsessing fear of starvation 
faded away. The cry of “business as usual” took hold of 
people’s fancy and they sold and they consumed with no 
thought of to-morrow’s possible shortage. 

When in the autumn of 1916, chiefly owing to transport 

* Public Opinion, p. 179. 
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difficulties, some shortage of food became apparent, most 
people were living much as they always had lived as regards 
the amount of food consumed. 

It must not be thought that sanity was disturbed only 
where crowds were gathered together in towns. The inhabi- 
tants of country districts were unstable too. Friends staying 
in a country village were told, almost directly after the out- 
break of war, that no one must eat blackberries that autumn 
because the Germans had poisoned them. An old woman 
moved away from her own village to another some miles 
off. Near her own village there was a locality called “The 
Battlefield”. After moving she said she felt safe ; the Germans 
could not fight where she was now, because there was no 
battlefield for them to fight on. 

The febrile confusion which characterized activity in the 
war years, everywhere in “this present world of miscalcula- 
tion”, as one writer describes the situation, was intense. 
Excited voluntary war workers perpetually changed from 
one job to another and the wildest schemes were set on foot. 

There was endless friction between committees working 
for all sorts of projects, such as canteens, Soldiers’ Welcomes, 
Distress Committees, V.A.D.’s and Red Cross hospital work, 
central committees on women’s employment, setting up 
women’s workrooms, and so on. There was no co-ordination 
between the different bodies, scales of relief differed. We 
read that the muddle and injustice were almost incredible, 
and particulars given fully bear this out. Indeed, it came 
to this: “The problem of saving the working-class from the 
Relief Committees has got to be faced.” Later on, when 
war’s special requirements kept industry humming and 
charity had to meet all kinds of real contingencies, war 
charities fell into place and most of them became well 
organized, especially as they had to be registered under the 
War Charities Act. The more efficient and devoted voluntary 
workers saw to this and the dire confusion ended. From a 
psychological point of view all this bustle of work, paid 
and volyntary, was of great value, It brought many non- 
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combatants through the war who otherwise could not have 
stood the emotional strain. 

For all sensitive, thoughtful people it was almost impossible 
to keep a sane hold on life without a refuge of some kind or 
other. For such people, if they stopped to think, there was 
always the terrible sense of hideous sufferings and losses, of 
the war’s awful toll, darkening their outlook. In the long run, 
as news of killed and wounded men, slain or maimed in their 
prime, was brought home, families losing one and often 
another, how could those at home carry on daily life “in the 
exaltation of a fight for right”? Exaltation changed its 
character as it grew out of sublimated grief and became a 
form of hysterical patriotism. People who had lost husbands 
and sons were heard expressing the wish that they did not 
want their boy or their husband to have died in vain. They 
hoped there would be no premature peace. 

By December hatred became more rampant, showing itself 
in word and deed. In the Nation of December 2nd the phrase 
occurs: “It is the watching non-combatant public, with no 
adequate outlet for its sentiments of hostility and fear, that 
stokes itself with hate.” 

It was characteristic that H. G. Wells should unsheathe 
“the Sword of Peace”. It was Barbarism that was fighting 
its last battle, therefore “Europe against the Barbarians!’’ 
was the cry. 

“I don’t feel one will have earned the right to be a pacifist 
unless one has gone in with the rest.” In this way Keeling, 
whose Letters we have quoted, expressed the same tense, 
incoherent emotion. 

Many men and women were most severely tried by finding 
themselves involved in a war which, to the last, they had 
deprecated and refused. They had recourse to the strangest 
palliatives. As was the case with Keeling, some went into the 
Army and positively loved the fighting. It afforded unlimited 
distraction from the pains of weighing up the situation, 
exercising judgment, being torn asunder by opposing 
compulsions, Older citizens went to great lengths in their 
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patriotic abrogation of reason in their own special sphere. 
It was pointed out in the City report in the Nation (January 
2, 1915) that there was much grumbling among members 
of the Stock Exchange about many of the restrictions the 
Treasury imposed when the Exchange was reopened at that 
time. “But the members are so patriotic that they do not 
care to point out the absurdity of some of the proposals.” 

It would seem very unreasonable to try to get rid of a tried 
naval leader in the first throes of a great war, but hysterical 
patriotism was capable of this obliquity. At the end of 
October, the sensational Press of the country contrived to 
force Prince Louis of Battenberg to resign his post of First 
Sea Lord on account of his parentage ; “enemy origin” was 
the term used. They were successful, although his career in 
the Navy had been brilliant and his devotion to duty was 
in no doubt. It seems strange that his resignation should 
have been accepted. It shows the strength of passion which 
placed anyone, even the best known people, under suspicion 
if they happened to be connected with enemy countries, or 
rather with the enemy country. 

The extremer lengths to which the war spirit led men will 
be discussed in later chapters. Briefly, in order to include 
the crowd of those who lost their control and shouted with 
the more virulent “‘patriots”, it is sufficient to say here that 
their irrationality may be studied in the war time numbers 
of John Bull. Horatio Bottomley’s cheerful, sentimental 
irresponsibility caught on with large sections of unthinking, 
excited British citizens, inducing in them such an intoxicated 
enthusiasm that they applauded and upheld, with noisy 
assertiveness, every silly, hatred-laden proposition put forth 
for their consumption. Such propositions as: “Germany, 
we repeat, must be wiped off the map of Europe”, were 
poured forth in endless print week by week. At the very 
beginning (August 22nd) this maudlin exhortation appeared 
in John Bull: “Let every Briton look with calm confidence 
and firm resolve to the Golden Eventide when the sounds 
of battle shall be silenced and, with the women and children, 
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we will forgather to talk of the victory of our dear, lost 
comrades and the newborn world, in which the Prince of 
Peace shall be King.” 

It seems astonishing, but in the state of moral and physical 
shock caused by the outbreak of war, when mental balance 
was upset, this special blend of sickly emotionalism and 
mock heroics sent great crowds rushing towards the flare 
of world incendiarism. Horatio Bottomley was a past-master 
in the manufacture of the mixture. The pathological assump- 
tion of omniscience, examined by A. Hamon in his Psycho- 
logie du Militaire Professionnel, is very prominent in John Bull’s 
assertiveness. It constantly appears, or is implied, in pro- 
nouncements conceived in the spirit of war hysteria. Crowds 
affected an assurance that all was well in a world at war. 
Or at any rate, this gigantic struggle would somehow settle 
itself out of hand. In the Chronicle of August 21, 1914, a 
writer, discoursing on ‘“The first great battle and its signifi- 
cance”, can say: “The tremendous battle which in all 
likelihood will decide the fate of Europe and remodel its 
map has evidently begun.” 

At one time, later on, it was said of a particular group of 
people that the gloom of war cast no shadow upon them. 
“Everything is normal, and except that some of us have had 
losses and are still hurt, everyone is very light-hearted.” 
This kind of mood was quite general after the first shock was 
over. As happens when either individuals or groups suffer 
from neurosis, seasons of elation alternated with seasons of 
depression throughout the years of war obsession. It is true 
that cheerfulness was enjoined as a national duty. In a 
speech at Westminster City Hall, reported December 17, 
1916, General Sir William Robertson said that “every man 
and woman should wear a cheerful face’. It was not so 
difficult to do this as might be thought. The characteristic 
British light-heartedness, love of good tales, and abhorrence 
of taking things seriously made it natural. Amusing 
soldier and spy tales and every kind of war anecdote 
circulated gaily, There was less contradiction in this than 
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appeared, for many of the tales were understood to be 
ben trovato. 

There came a time also when human nature was “fed 
up”; became nauseated with startling incidents, horrors, 
and the grind and stress of war. 

Entries in my diary, May, 1916, recall the stage when 
war and all it involved, its casualties, its potentialities, 
seemed to retreat into the background of life at certain 
seasons. “May 23.—A bright day, London crowded with 
well-dressed, if not exactly gaily dressed, people.” It was 
the 10s. day at the Royal Horticultural Show. At Leicester 
Square a select exhibition of portraits of some of the “Intel- 
lectuals” of the day was attracting its special crowd, and 
the theatres, music-halls, and picture-palaces were filling up. 
People were even coming away because there were no more 
seats to be had. Omnibuses were crowded. All was as usual 
on a day of May in London. Only the background was grim, 
for one’s eye caught posters having “The Charnel House of 
Verdun” as the prominent head-line that afternoon. The 
usual daily procession of ambulances was coming up from 
Charing Cross, and some brakes had had to be pressed into 
the service of distributing the wounded to their allotted 
destinations. As the omnibus I was in passed along the 
moving line of these vehicles, a young mother held up her 
child to see, exclaiming: “Let Girlie see the wounded 
soldiers! Oh, look! There are whole brakes full of them.” 
The wounded went on their way that afternoon and London 
went on with its life. The wells of pity were dried up. So men 
passed by on the other side even as the jaws of hell were 
gaping. 

Great pressure was brought to get the working-classes to 
save some of their increased earnings and invest thèse savings 
in Government funds ; but without success. Extravagance was 
the fashion of the day. The discussion at a Labour Con- 
ference addressed by Asquith, McKenna and Runciman 
showed that the stumbling-block in the way of working-class 
saving was psychological. Neither persons in high places nor 
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the Government set the example of economy, for in the mad 
excitation of the times everyone was extravagant in some way 
or other, in personal luxury or in promoting war activities. 
Many wild projects started at the beginning of the war were 
quixotic, out of place, and as the situation developed, proved 
to be entirely unnecessary. 

In studying the mind of the public at home we must 
remember the anxiety outwardly repressed but always 
present in the mental background, mixed as it was with 
uncomfortable suspicion of the scanty reports which told 
almost nothing. When the thick pall of uncertainty which 
hid the reasons for momentous decisions was more than they 
could bear, many people took comfort in putting absolute 
trust in some particular general or leader. As has been 
mentioned, faith in Kitchener was boundless during the 
earlier stages of the war. Meanwhile men suspended their 
own judgment, their interest even, in the course and conduct 
of events, and lived out the days in concentrated war work, 

The romantic vision the British public cherished of the 
“tall, grim, silent figure’? was universal. Lord Kitchener’s 
portrait appeared on every available wall or hoarding, on 
all recruiting posters. If the country had had to choose 
between him and the Cabinet, it would have followed 
the legendary, taciturn figure rather than the elected 
executive. Belief in Kitchener endured long after criticisms 
were being showered upon him from influential quarters. 

Two depressing periods in the first half of the war, which 
were reflected in the Press, occurred round about Christmas 
in 1914 and in 1915. At the first Christmas the fighting in 
France and in other parts of the world did not warrant 
depression. But reflections on the terrible welter of war in 
contrast with the Christmas festival of good will struck 
many, among them the editor of the Nation, It seemed a 
perversely sad contrast. There was to be no truce of God. 
“Instead of a pause in the slaughter there has begun a 
phase of strife which may be for the Allies the bloodiest 
experience in all this war.” It was thought that a definite 
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advance was perhaps beginning. The fraternization of the 
men fighting one another at the front falsified predictions 
to some extent. Nevertheless, the destruction of confidence 
in spiritual values brought home to sensitive minds at 
Christmas, by contrast with reality, was a cause of depression. 

It is curious to read the opening declaration of an article 
on the “Ruin of Europe?” in the Nation of January 28, 1915. 
“We have reached the middle period of the war.” “The first 
heat of enthusiasm is over”, so it is declared, and “we are 
conscious of the grand malaise which attends a prolonged and 
desperate war.” The nations feel this sickening of the heart 
in greater or less degree according as their social conscience 
and civilized aspirations are more or less developed. 

Indeed, for those whose social conscience was not seared, 
the war period was one long, sickening heartache. In fol- 
lowing the group of writers and thinkers connected with the 
Nation, we feel the constant presence of this heartache. In 
the prostitution of spiritual values and denial of reason 
lay, they felt, the war’s worst disaster. “To what end is this 
incalculable waste of life and treasures, this frustration of 
social hope and effort?” Europe half in ruins—why proceed 
to her total destruction? 

However, they surmise that these “‘notes of warning and 
repulsion” were heard with less insistence in Germany. 
Indeed, she delights to exacerbate the contest by her ravag- 
ing of Belgium and air descents on undefended towns in 
England. She is also convicted of continuing to cultivate 
the Prussian theory of a single mould of civilization to be 
imposed on the world by force. Germany plunged Europe 
into war, Germany is still a menace to the free liberalism of 
the West. The war must be pursued in spite of its obloquy 
and destruction. 

The Nation of Christmas Eve, 1915, is written in a desper- 
ately depressed mood. A leading article draws a terrible 
picture of the possible German domination of the lives and 
souls of men throughout all Europe by the exercise of the 
mesmerism of frightfulness. 
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Another leader complains of the war having come to a 
pause owing to the inertia of the Allies. It contains statements 
like this: “With every power to force him [the enemy] to 
conform to our movements, we seem to be patiently waiting 
until he shall declare where he wishes us to conform to his.” 

The minds of men like these were full of catastrophic 
visions, and the only way of escape lay apparently in con- 
tinuing the utterly repulsive, reprehensible methods of war. 
They could not do otherwise, their eyes being blinded by 
the glare of world conflagration. “Life and thought were 
all given up, without mercy or relief, to the fever and 
nightmare of the war.” The danger that threatened had 
to be magnified till it took on distorted proportions in order 
to keep nations flying before it, or fighting against it. The 
vicious circle was complete. The enormity of German guilt 
as exemplified in the ravaging of Belgium continued to be 
cited on all occasions. 

In the Nation, it is repeated: “Belgium has been from the 
first, for us and also for the world of neutrals, the emotional 
centre of the war.” 

Arnold Bennett declared: “‘The civilization of the whole 
world is indebted to Belgium for its superb stand against 
savagery ; and the ample redress of the sufferings of Belgium 
should and will be the concern of the whole world.” 

Hilaire Belloc expresses himself more bitterly. “We 
cannot restore what has been destroyed by men who are 
wholly unable to understand the tradition of Christian 
culture and who hate it, but we can at least find means 
whereby Belgium shall live until yengeance is taken.” 

Appeals such as these found ready support. 


3. CITIZENS War Work 


We have seen what the citizens of one town accomplished 
in war time and obtained a picture of the amazing energies 
of civilian war workers. Now some national activities must 
be briefly mentioned. There were curious contradictions 
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bred by war which led to the enthusiastic support of special 
humanitarian projects notwithstanding the inhuman cruelty 
rampant all around. Among these were what may be called 
the polychrome societies, the Red Cross, Blue Cross, White 
Cross, and so on. Of these the “Purple Cross Service for 
Wounded and Sick Army Horses” was founded to mitigate 
the sufferings of horses in war by the establishment of 
veterinary base and field hospitals, as already mentioned. 
In the Society’s appeal for funds we read that M. Millerand, 
the French Minister for War, accords all facilities to this 
Purple Cross Service because its work was undertaken “for 
the purpose of curing horses which have already rendered 
service and of reconstructing the living material which 
represents one of the vital forces of the armies”. 

In pleading for donations, the case is put thus: “The 
sufferings of the horses appeal to every humane man and 
woman. The health and the life of the horses are of para- 
mount importance to the cause of the Allies. Cheques should 
be made payable to the ‘Horses on the Battlefield Purple 
Cross Service’.” 

This is characteristic of war time mentality, showing as it 
does the queerest mixture of motive, blindness to real issues, 
and a playing down to the general war obsession on the 
part of well-intentioned but sadly incoherent people. It 
was characteristic that the Humanitarian League, a well- 
established society, ceased its labours under war pressure. 
General care for animals lapsed, whilst the sufferings of 
animals in battle were attended to, they being material for 
war. 

It was not long before a great demand for labour put an 
end to unemployment, and all the people whose work had 
stopped were drafted into war work. Later on the call for 
workers in the war trades became imperious, so great was 
the demand for munitions, ever more munitions, besides 
clothing, boots, equipment of all sorts, for the fighting men. 

The work, too, had to be done at the greatest speed. There 
was no flinching before the apparently impossible in this 
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matter also. Manufacturers accepted orders they had no 
means of carrying out and put the work through. We read 
of dwelling-houses being demolished and gun factories run 
up on the site ; factories where men, in obedience to peremp- 
tory orders, turned out double and quadruple the number 
of guns they might be expected to furnish, all this being 
accomplished within the space of some weeks. Workmen in 
their thousands toiled at the average rate of over sixty-four 
hours in the week; ‘‘not working for themselves alone, but 
helping the Government, and helping our soldiers to wage 
this war to a successful conclusion”. It is remarked that 
“there is patriotism in the grim work of making shells on 
eight-hour shifts’. The writer, Mrs. Humphry Ward, was 
given very special opportunities of seeing some of these vast 
munition works. She saw also the big, silent ships keeping 
vigil on the North Sea, and many other wonders of the 
Great War. She describes it all in a vivid fashion for the 
benefit of an American friend, as propaganda for the Allied 
cause. Her letters, published under the title of England’s 
Effort, are most thrilling. 

Hard-worked manufacturers, the strain of the great 
responsibilities they had undertaken evident in their tired 
looks, showed her round and made her realize that acres 
and acres, miles and miles, had been covered with huge 
works humming with the industry which produced death- 
dealing instruments by day and by night. In one place 
she is told that sixty-pounder high-explosive shells will be 
produced at the rate of a million per annum. The term per 
annum awakens a glow of resentment in the observer’s heart. 
Surely, before one more year is over, this “horror under 
which we live will be past! Victorious Britain will be at 
peace! Meanwhile, there is no other way”, she concludes, 
“than this prostitution of women’s labour’’.? For women are 
employed even in the heaviest work. New shops, new workers, 
new efforts—no pause or slackening—can men and women 
who look so puny among the vast machines, men and 
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women whose bodies are so soft as compared to hardened 
metal, whose nervous systems are so finely adjusted, be 
exposed like dead matter? Can they stand the noise, the 
speed, the dreadful tension and pressure? Intoxicated by 
their efforts, they did stand it ; possessed as of devils, they even 
gloried in the grandeur of sharing in the production of engines 
of war destined to deal out torture and death to the enemy. 

A committee of equal numbers of workmen and employers 
and some representatives of officials was set up at Newcastle, 
in April, 1915, to further the production of munitions in the 
North-East Coast district. Some twenty-two trade unions 
joined in sending a telegram to the Prime Minister in which 
it was said: “You may tell Lord Kitchener that we shall 
deliver the goods.”’ 

A history of the Ministry of Munitions describes the 
marvellous growth of the manufacture of armaments. The 
Ministry was founded in May, 1915. In a year’s time it 
employed two and a quarter million workers. The adminis- 
trative staff consisted of five thousand persons. They con- 
trolled an expenditure of a million pounds a day. Such a 
sum was about four times the whole National Budget in the 
early eighteen-eighties. Everything had given way before 
the endless demand for munitions to carry on the war. It 
could well be said that “the war that eats us up continually 
asks for more”. 

The British working-classes as a whole upheld the war 
from its outbreak to the end, exceptions were but a small 
minority. 

War work almost always made excessive demands on the 
capabilities and powers of endurance of those engaged in it. 
Urgent appeals continued to be issued throughout the war 
to men and women to do their utmost, and events added to 
the urgency of the appeals. The atmosphere was charged 
with excitement and emotion, and because of this, many 
were able to do things and stand trials of strength and 
endurance in a way they could never have done under 


normal conditions. 
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War is the seedbed of anomalies. Whilst vast sums were 
lavished, even squandered, in a hundred ways, sweated 
wages obtained in many industries. Among these were the 
making of Army boots, khaki clothing, kit-bags. Cabinet- 
makers got much less than their standard wages. Excessive 
time was worked pretty generally. In Yorkshire woollen mills 
this resulted in a heavy increase of illness. Already in 1914, 
long before “‘man-power” was decreased by the unparalleled 
demands for fighting men, these hardships aroused much 
indignation. 

Still the ardent pursuit of war kept down any unrest. 
Immense factories rose up under the wonder-working spirit 
of the war obsession, some of them in lonely hill country, 
some of them built over bogs and swamps. In these out- 
of-the-way places men and women worked on and on as 
everywhere else making munitions, not only for the British 
Army but to supply the Allies as well. 

Some four thousand State-controlled workshops were got 
ready, mainly as the outcome of six months’ efforts. Tools 
were almost as precious as shells, machines to make them 
as much desired as the guns turned out. 

What upheavals of family life, what make-shift provision 
of housing, beds, food, meals, did not all this entail! Will 
Europe ever be so feverishly active again, when the appalling 
waste of money, material, strength and skill expended during 
the war years has been made good? Questions of this nature, 
although not often uttered aloud, were much in people’s 
minds at the time. 

When special efforts were needed to supply arms or 
clothing and boots for the soldiers, men worked day and 
night with such intensity that the health of great bodies of 
workers suffered thereby in the long run. Trade Unionists 
made concessions of different kinds to diminish working 
difficulties and expedite production. It is said, however, in 
the Nation (February 27, 1915) that a tone of controversy 
began to mingle with these self-denying efforts early in 1915. 

It is suggested that this change came because “nobody 
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can keep quite at war pitch” all the time war lasts. A 
Glasgow employer gave this account to Mrs. Humphry 
Ward : “What was done on the Clyde, in the first months of 
the war, should never be forgotten by this country. Working 
from six to nine every day, till they dropped with fatigue, 
and Sundays too, drinking just to keep themselves going, too 
tired to eat or sleep, that’s what it was—I saw it.”1 

A little later in the course of her investigations, Mrs. Ward 
is told by a Works Superintendent at some vastly enlarged 
munition works (somewhere in the Midlands?) : “As to the 
women, they are saving the country. They don’t mind what 
they do. Hours? They work ten and a half, or with overtime, 
twelve hours a day, seven days a week. At least that’s what 
they’d like to do.” But, he said, the Government was 
insisting on one or two Sundays off in the month. The 
women said they were not tired. They did not show fatigue. 
An enraged zeal kept them going. But the strain of all the 
speeding-up and overtime work was already increasing the 
accident and sickness rates in not a few trades by the spring 
of 1915. 

The inexorable drive resulted in men taking to excessive 
drinking. Lloyd George, when introducing measures to 
remedy this evil, stated that from ten to thirty per cent. of 
the men were not making the exertion the country required 
of them and drink was the cause of this slackness. All the 
same the men’s ardour was not lessened, nor their enthusiasm 
for getting on with the war. In some trades they were leaving 
work and pouring into the new battalions, although with 
reviving trade, high wages were paid to keep them at their 
work. But in certain districts, £7, £8, even £10 a week, was 
refused; the men, wild in their desire to join the Army, 
brushed aside every other consideration. 

Pronouncements such as that made by Lloyd George 
when he was moving heaven and earth to increase the 
production of munitions, ever more munitions, were im- 
plicitly believed in. He said: “At the end of this war we 

1 England’s Effort, p. 35. 
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shall either be vassals of the German military caste, drunk 
with success, or we shall have broken militarism for ever.” 


4. SOME DEEPER CONCERNS 


Several correspondents, some at the front, some who had 
been there, remark on the romantic attitude of people at 
home with regard to the war. The soldier’s life is idealized. 
One writer expressed himself thus: “The whole fabric of 
the Empire, the safety of our homes and the liberties which 
are dear to us... are resting at this moment on the 
exposed and battered bodies and dauntless spirits of those 
who are serving in our Army and Navy.” This is a self- 
centred way of looking at the situation. But it was right that 
the natural concern, the abiding sense of the sufferings and 
endurance of our men in the fighting lines, should colour the 
conceptions and fill the minds of those at home. 

For the members of many families the real agony of agonies 
in the war was the pain, the shame, of sending out beloved 
boys to the fighting at the front. This special agony is wonder- 
fully described in Mr. Britling Sees It Through, when Mr. 
Britling refers to his son Hugh. Mr. Britling’s thoughts dwelt 
on this thing: “‘It was acutely shameful to him that all these 
fine lads should be going off to death and wounds while the 
men of forty and over lay snug at home.” How many people 
in different lands again and again “writhed with impotent 
humiliation” as they thought in this way. The belief that 
young men, in all the fascination of their youth, had to go 
forth into the horrors and terrors and barbarities of the 
trenches drove the men and women at home to mad anger. 
The fountain of their emotion was rarely disclosed, but it 
was always springing up as a well of suffering within them. 
It accounted for many displays of temper over comparatively 
unimportant arrangements, as well as for the general 
excitement and instability. This has been mentioned already 
but needs repeating, for it was a constant undertone of 
Society at War. 
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We must also bear in mind, when trying to picture the 
war anxieties of the nation, the great uncertainty about 
military objectives and movements and decisions. British 
citizens were almost always in the dark concerning the 
campaigns waged by Russia, and as much, or even more so, 
concerning the whole of the complicated movements and 
encounters in the Balkans. Paragraph after paragraph in 
the weekly journals, reviewing the events on the far-flung 
fronts, begins, ‘it is reported that”, to be followed by a series 
of guesses, guesses as to the meaning and purpose of assumed 
events and fightings. 

The ghost of uncertainty haunted war time. The tone of 
the Nation, January 1, 1916, is desolate throughout. It recalls 
the mental anguish which conscientious thinkers and the 
leaders of thought felt at that New Year, and, indeed, did 
not cease to feel till the sirens sounded relief on November 
11, 1918. The real bitterness to men like Massingham, who 
had warmly championed “Britain’s spiritual appeal to the 
conscience of the world”, as embodied in her free institutions, 
was a terrible suspicion that these same liberal institutions 
were being sacrificed in the process of waging a war for 
liberty, and victory would be barren. 

There is a strange flash of insight obscurely expressed in 
words like these: “The sceptic, we know, derides liberty; 
then let him cease making war on Germany and hoping to 
cast out Satan in Satan’s name.” 

In December the Russian Imperial ukase decreeing the 
complete Russification of Finland came as a shock to 
liberal-minded men who were fighting to free small nations. 
Nevertheless, in that same month the Nation still utters 
strong condemnation of Germany. She is “the true modern 
‘Leviathan’, the self-justifying idol on whose altar humanity 
is asked to lay its happiness and its rights”. Stronger asser- 
tions had to be made to justify the higher sacrifices. The 
defeat of Liberalism is constantly discussed in the Nation 
and deplored. “This disappearance of Liberalism from the 
effective government of England was inevitable from the 
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hour when it ran away from Home Rule, Woman’s Suffrage 
and voluntary military service, and allowed its enemies 
either to mutilate its work and ideas or to blot them out.” 
As always, blame is thrown on the enemy! When the two 
great Clubs, the Conservative Constitutional Club and the 
National Liberal Club, were commandeered by the War 
Office, some Liberals thought the seizure of their Club was a 
just retribution for their party’s failure. When more thought- 
ful people gave vent to any expression of doubt or criticism 
concerning peremptory war measures, such doubts were 
usually silenced by the parrot-cry, used as retort to any 
questioning : “Do you want to win the war?” 

It is very remarkable that in England the Great War, 
1914-1918, was rarely extolled as glorious. This adjective 
was always freely used in connection with earlier wars, and 
the student of history misses the familiar definition. It came 
as a shock to some who received his circular letter in April, 
1916, when a bookseller, well known in a London suburb, 
wrote to ask his customers for their “‘kind and generous” 
consideration for those he was leaving in charge of his 
business, since his group was the next to be called up, and 
concluded his appeal with: “May God speed the time 
when this glorious struggle shall terminate in the only possible 
victory, and enable me once again to give you my personal 
services.” By that time most people felt that the struggle was 
grim, not glorious. 

Man’s natural pugnacity explains the extolling of war as 
glorious. Inasmuch as the neurotic mind in 1914—1916 
exalted war, calling it a holy war, a righteous war, there was 
something of religious mania in this way of regarding the 
raging conflict. 

Some peculiarly English characteristics shown in connec- 
tion with two events may be noted. It was characteristic that 
the question of whether the Derby should be run and the 
Ascot Meeting held was debated by many eminent people 
with great fervour. Early in March, 1915, the leader-page 
of The Times was dedicated to these discussions. That the 
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suppression of such national events should have been 
advocated at all shows how deeply the war was felt. But as 
a cover for anxiety (anxiety never formally expressed in 
English Society) it was deemed that the interest of sport and 
racing was of more importance in times of great stress than 
in the midst of the social round of normal years. 

It was also characteristic that many people were seized 
by great exhilaration when the German Zeppelins came 
on their deadly bomb-throwing errands. It was possible to 
describe the scene, as the Nation does, after bombs had been 
dropped by Zeppelins: “Men and women crowded round 
where bombs had fallen and from morn till dewy eve the 
joyful excitement of question and story and laughter and 
escape and horrified amazement never lost a second of the 
time.” 

In towns and villages many citizens seemed to live in an 
atmosphere of exhilaration. A telling description of this state 
of things is given by Edward Legge in a discursive chapter 
on “London, 1914-1916”! (the two years are telescoped 
together). “The harmony and the pride of the civilian 
element—such of it as remains—in the forces which have 
sprung up in these two wonderful years at the call of duty 
cannot be exaggerated. The wearer of the uniform is the 
idol, the hero of the day; just as the laggard is frowningly 
regarded with chilling indifference, often mingled with 
disdain. English women and girls have developed into 
ebullient, ‘boiling’ patriots, whose value as recruiting agents 
cannot be overestimated.” 

A description is given of Victoria Station, where, during 
the ten weeks ending November, 1915, three hundred and 
fifty thousand wearers of the all-pervading khaki had been 
fed at the buffet. Some people went there every day to gaze 
at scenes of arriving and departing Tommies, and enjoy as 
spectators the feeling of being in touch with the war. 

Mr. Legge’s account of the efforts of society, of the labours 
and the interest and activities of the Queen, on behalf of 

* In King Edward, the Kaiser and the War. 
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soldiers, of wounded and invalided men, is blithe and 
enthusiastic. Or again, he tells of a talk he has with a railway 
director from the north, relating to the construction of a 
camp for eighty thousand men, and the work and cost this 
entails. “But it’s all for the good of the country—and a 
precaution to keep the beastly Boches from placing their 
unholy hoofs upon our chalk cliffs and greensward, to say 
nothing of our necks.” Mr. Legge says that he saw nothing 
in the papers about this mammoth camp except some brief 
references he himself wrote. This is quite comprehensible 
to anyone who lived through the war. Enormous pieces of 
work were done with as much secrecy as possible, so that 
the enemy might not get wind of them. Also, enough was 
planned and accomplished in two years to have filled the 
newspapers during ten had notice been taken of it all. 

Another description of ““London’s Face” in the autumn 
of 1914 is full of the exhilaration of the early war period. 
“It is a khaki carnival, a panorama, in which the civilian 
element is swamped by the military, a carnival not pre- 
arranged, and therefore all the more attractive, stimulating 
and joyous. It is the New Army in being! And what an 
army! ... Impossible not to feel proud of these defenders of 
the Empire as they stride along in couples, in groups of four or 
five, or in masses of hundreds. . . . Every theatre, ‘variety’ 
house and cinema ‘palace’ is besieged by them. . . . The 
brain grows dizzy at the futile attempt to compute the 
number of ‘cigs’ consumed weekly by Kitchener’s Army at 
home and in the field.” 

This chapter on the Citizens’ War might well end with this 
familiar reference to the ubiquitous cigarette. Both as regards 
the soldiers and the citizens of France and England, it might 
be maintained that it was the cigarettes they smoked all the 
time on all and every occasion which helped bring them 
through and win the war. 

But there is another note which makes a better ending. It 
needs recording because it links war time with other ages 
and brings us out of the tumult and the noise, the malice 
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and the hatred, sounding, as it does, a universal, compre- 
hensive chord. At a time when in most drawing-rooms and 
other resorts of polite society no adjective was too unpleasant 
to apply to “Germans’’, chance talk in a small country 
road-side shop centred round the toll of men the war was 
taking and killing. Some one man in khaki said: “It is just 
as bad with the French”; slowly he added, “‘and with the 
Germans too.” An old countrywoman in a corner croned 
forth: “Ah! the dear men! The dear men all!” There was 
a nod of approval all round. Perhaps when all the citizens 
of war time have passed away, posterity, struck by the vast 
holocaust of the war and feeling this to be the most significant 
feature of the whole enormity, will have little more to say 
than just this. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE WOMEN’S WAR 


“I who have been against the Government am now for it. 
Our country’s war shall be our war.” 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s Announcement 


“Many women, perhaps most women, are still caught in 
the meshes in which the tradition of long years of subjec- 
tion has enveloped them. They gaze blindly at the carnage 
or hasten to staunch the blood that flows—as ministering 
angels, to heal the wounds that the heroism of man has 
dealt to his brother . .. The blood flows too fast, it is only 
some drops that are staunched—the wounds gape too 
wide, it is only the scratches that are healed; and mean- 
while the bodies are piled higher and higher, the graves 
are dug deeper and deeper.” 
Militarism versus Feminism, 
Anonymous pamphlet, published 1915 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE WOMEN’S WAR 


I. WOMEN’S ARDOUR 


In the books that have been written about the part women 
played in the war, it is the wonderful war work they under- 
took which generally comes under review. The callings, the 
professions, the trades, which they, leaping valiantly into the 
thousand breaches war had made in social life, took up in 
order to promote its prosecution and to free men “‘to do their 
duty” in the fighting lines. 

Women’s ardent espousal of the national cause produced 
however, beyond this, a fundamental change in their state 
of life, it might almost be claimed in their very being. This 
has received less attention. The war period was for women 
the culmination of a revolution which had been running its 
course of acute struggle throughout the first decade of the 
twentieth century. 

It is this aspect of the reaction of the great upheaval on 
women’s lot in life which distinguishes the late war, as far 
as they are concerned, from other wars. 

H. W. Nevinson, a stalwart among the few brave men who 
sided with and helped women in their struggle for freedom, 
has summed up the last phase of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union’s activities and the way in which these 
activities were diverted to war ends. He says: “Whether 
under her guidance (Christabel Pankhurst’s) or not, in her 
absence the Union proceeded from one phase of violence to 
another, and its general tone appeared to me to degenerate. 
After the outbreak of the Great War its energies were diverted 
into courses which I thought still more pernicious.”! Mr. 
Nevinson then relates that the Union joined in the sense- 
less outcries against Lord Haldane and against Brigadier- 


1 More Changes, More Chances, pp. 316, 317. 
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General Philip Howell, who had a plan whereby a separate 
peace might have been concluded with Bulgaria and the war 
might have been shortened by two years. 

On the moral plane, as an ideal, militarism has always 
been at the furthest pole from feminism. The destruction of 
life in antagonistic belligerency, the production and culture 
of life in rhythmic succession—these were opposite and 
opposing ways. Nevertheless, the espousal of the quarrel, 
the lure of war, often has made militarists of women, 
although never on such a scale or with greater degree of 
passionate conviction than in the war of our generation. 

The vast mass of women plunged into the war without 
any consideration of the rights and wrongs of the quarrels, 
without any concern as to the heritage which unmitigated 
belligerency perforce must bequeath to them and their 
children. They fell victims to the all-prevailing war fever 
as rashly and as effectively as the men-folk citizens. 

Indeed, it would not be necessary to consider the case of 
women apart from citizens in general, were it not that the 
great revolt of women, their fight for freedom, was in full 
progress and so divisions between the sexes became unduly 
marked, The more advanced and energetic amongst women 
were in the midst of the throes of the suffrage struggle and 
pledged to bring about the greatest revolution possible in 
the status of women. They were, at the outbreak of war, 
especially in Britain, in actual discord and conflict with the 
male sex as such. 

War was still very largely, both in its derivations and 
responsibilities, the affair of men. If all the women who had 
striven to the uttermost to obtain the freedom of women, 
together with all the others who had supported the cause or 
at least sympathized with its aims, if these women in their 
thousands, recognizing their solidarity with women of enemy 
lands, had stood outside the fray, or even hesitated as to the 
course they should take, the first ardour of the men who 
plunged headlong into the war might have received a check. 
But the women closed down their militancy on the declara- 
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tion of war and became as militaristic as the men. Hence- 
forward in fervour of spirit there were neither men nor 
women as far as the prosecution of the war was concerned. 
Women found the war a heaven-sent opportunity to show 
that they were potentially capable of fulfilling men’s tasks, 
playing men’s parts in life, so proving their right to full 
citizenship. It was not really strange that the extreme sex 
bitterness which had become part of the soul of many a 
suffrage militant changed in a night-time to nationalistic 
bitterness. Their abhorrence of masculinity, which had among 
certain groups become pathological, was transmuted into an 
abhorrence of Germans, enemy aliens, that was pathological 
too. Indeed, the suffrage anger, plus nationalist ardour, burnt 
so furiously that women contributed not a little to the reign 
of unreason throughout the war period. 

The cleavage which had existed between suffragists and 
anti-suffragists also disappeared. All women alike identified 
themselves with the war and took up war work. 

Thinking of women and their part in the war, I was 
startled to find, amongst notes put by, some cuttings from 
the Daily Chronicle, kept together because they illustrated the 
complicated and elaborate dresses pictured as the latest 
style in October, 1914. These were hampering and effemin- 
ate in the extreme. There is more life, however, in the faces 
depicted than in the faces of similar fashion illustrations 
nowadays. But the style of the pretty features and massed 
coiffures is ever so different in significance. It seemed 
unbelievable that the women who turned to hard, unpleasant 
war work could have been like the ladies who followed the 
fashions then being worn. Nothing could be more hampering 
than the long, tight skirts of the clinging empire robes which 
in the fashion figures literally swathed the feet, feet shod in 
little, stubby, high-heeled shoes. The autumn coats binding 
in the robe-dress were dresses in themselves, elaborate, 
pleated, high-necked, collared garments. The hats and 
turbans then worn seem extremely theatrical with their tail 
and bow trimmings standing out jauntily. Yet these are the 
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ordinary clothes offered to ordinary women, at extraordin- 
arily low prices, considering the amount of material absorbed 
in them. But it was just such ultra-feminine wrappings and 
trappings which thousands of women flung aside in order 
to put on the unadorned nurse’s uniform or the factory 
worker’s coarse overall. Much beside clothes was flung aside 
—for better or for worse—polite customs, courteous habits, 
the whole position of living delicately, which had been kept 
up not so much for their own delight as that their favour 
might be enhanced in the sight of men. The really important 
move in the women’s revolution was made stealthily, in a 
night, when women’s personal independence was claimed 
and accorded freely and without scruple. With the change 
of outward appearance came to the great multitude a change 
of heart, a change which only the stalwarts of the suffrage 
movement had achieved, as a group, till then, a change 
difficult to define. 

The physical courage displayed by women whilst working 
as nurses and V.A.D.s in the war has not been sufficiently 
considered. They made good, cleared up and attempted to 
mend, even when the human wreckage they had to deal with 
was so terrible that men, hardened to the horrors of the 
trenches, were sometimes overcome by the ghastly injuries 
displayed. With self-devotion and courage they not only 
worked on without cessation or rest at times of pressure, 
succouring the endless procession of men broken and 
disgorged from the fields of destruction, but patiently 
undertook the long, dreary treatment of the hopelessly 
mutilated gathered up in home hospitals, where excitement 
and romance no longer upheld their efforts. I see from a 
Diary entry that already in the summer of 1916 a V.A.D. 
friend told how St. George’s Hospital was full of men with 
part of their faces blown away and spoke of the difficulty 
of feeding those who had no jaws by means of cup and tubes. 
The wonderful methods of making up noses and jaws seemed 
to her sometimes a refinement of cruelty. A woman, facing 
it out, could not help wondering what will these men’s 
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further lives be like, living as they must in a damp climate? 
This woman, whose devotion to war duties knew no bounds, 
hoped that the worst cases would die, so she said, as she 
paused that Sunday afternoon to anticipate the future in 
a way surgeons, absorbed in the amazing triumphs of their 
art, were seldom likely to do. This intuitive imagination, 
more frequent among women than men, made the sacrifices 
they brought to war work, with its temporary aims and 
questionable values, all the greater. At the very beginning 
and all the way through there were women who stood 
“above the battle”. 

In Jus Suffragii, the organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, September ist, 1914, I find expression of 
the poignancy of grief which women of understanding in all 
lands felt at the outbreak of war. 

Mrs. Fawcett writes: “In nearly all countries, whether 
belligerent or not, the war has caused great suffering. In 
our country in particular the suffering has already been 
overwhelming.” 

Madame de Witt Schlumberger, writing on behalf of 
French suffragists, begins thus: “In the terrible hours of 
crisis that our beloved country is passing through, and when 
the majority of us have hearts aching with the parting from 
husband, son, or brother . . .” 

Madame Aletta Jacobs from Holland says: “We feel 
already the awful results of the war. In every street, in every 
house, is now misery. Because of mobilization, many indus- 
tries have been stopped. So suddenly were the men called up 
that wives and children were left behind in misery.” 

The omnipresence of the war seems to have been felt by 
sensitive women, busying themselves at home or abroad, as a 
monstrous shadow-being, eclipsing the sun and moon in their 
evolutions. A V.A.D., on a hospital ship at sea, writes: “I 
was aware of the war, of the ineffable sadness, and sin, and 
pain in the world, going on all the time, crying out from the 
great shadows. Is there no one to hear? No one to care?”! 

t R. E. Leake, Letters of a V.A.D. 
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Thousands of women echoed the cry in their hearts when 
some temporary lull allowed them to realize what they were 
up against. Fortunately for themselves, sensitive souls did 
not abound in war time, nor pauses for thought. Sensitiveness 
was ‘‘not wanted”. 

Far more often women crushed down their repulsions, their 
sorrows and anxieties, and deadened their souls by ceaseless 
activities. Still, with all the determination in the world, war 
brought sorrows that could not be denied or brushed away. 
So that when the gnawing of some sudden unbearable 
grief, some irrefutable blow, struck down women at home, 
the tortured mind found refuge, now and again, in real 
dementia. Fantastic imaginings were adopted and substituted 
for obvious truths. 

This phase of war insanity is described by H. G. Wells in 
Mr. Britling Sees It Through.1 He describes how Cissie refused 
all testimony that Teddie had been killed and acted on the 
wild suppositions which her stricken brain substituted for 
facts she could not face. A kindly phase of fantasy was often 
near aberration without reaching it. Or again, in England 
especially, where outward signs of mourning were taboo, the 
cause for which the men gave their lives was exalted as above 
and beyond the reach of natural human feeling. It was a 
relief not to waste time in lamentations. The woe was 
crushed under so that there should be no break in the round 
of their war work. Many a mother, many a wife, after 
receiving the news by telegram or letter that their dearest 
had perished, went off next morning to office or factory, 
hospital or canteen, looking gayer than usual. The thing is 
incredible, but the miracle happened again and again. 

It happened in cases where there was no binding necessity 
of bread-winning or of special responsibility demanding 
dangerous, forced self-control. Perhaps the chorus so often 
uttered by friends and fellow-workers in war days: “Isn’t 
she splendid!” penetrated to stricken souls with sustaining 


power. 
1 Book III, chapter i. 
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A very general support came to men and women through 
a sane perception of the vastness of the whole complex of 
the great European war, of the universality of loss and 
suffering, a perception which did much to obliterate the 
partial, personal anguish. 

Some realization of a worse fate than their own may 
account for the fervour with which Belgian refugees were 
aided and assisted. There was, too, the added satisfaction of 
showing detestation of the German treatment of “courageous 
little Belgium” to fan the ardour so universally displayed. 
Richer women adopted Belgian refugees and busied them- 
selves with the many arrangements which this entailed. The 
correct expression was: “Oh! we are overrun by Belgians.” 
For a time “Belgians” were the excuse for such social 
functions as might still be held. There were bazaars to get 
money for Belgians, parties and concerts to amuse them. 


2. Homes m War TIME 


Although it is necessary to recall the strange reactions of 
war time, it must at the same time be borne in mind that, 
in the midst of all the stress and strain, women by thousands 
carried on the round of everyday life without having recourse 
either to unhinged fantasies or to orgies of war work. It 
could not be otherwise. These women kept life going although 
the earth rocked and disruption was the order of the day. 

Nevertheless, theirs was the most impossible task of all. No 
one living later will quite realize how the war annihilated 
everyone and everything outside it! Every normal thing was 
scorned and confuted—to stay at home and keep the home 
fires burning was the hardest task of any, the most dis- 
couraging. 

Such difficulties are reflected in the Diary! of a woman 
who looked at the war with detachment, seeing round 
the ordinary contentions concerning it with exceptional 


* Printed for private circulation, but from which I have permission to 
quote. 
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clear-sightedness; her plain tale admirably reproduces the 
atmosphere which prevailed in middle-class circles, not only 
in the North of England, where she lived, but throughout 
Britain. 

Under date February, 1915, when considering the wider 
issues of the war, she says: 

“At the time the war started I had not considered these 
matters much, but I was vaguely a pacifist. In the first 
months I must admit that the constant fire of calumny 
against our enemies nearly bowled me over, until I recognized 
that it was part of the trick. I also mildly believed in the 
slogan, ‘War to end War’, until I gradually realized that 
war can never end war, but can only breed more war, and 
this because it involves, justifies and glorifies every crime 
which in normal times we abhor. Then I definitely repudi- 
ated war, and felt I could understand and admire the 
attitude of the conscientious objector better than that of 
those who fought and died for God, King and country. ... 
Arrangements had been made by our Suffrage Society some 
weeks before to meet on the afternoon of August 4th, at a 
chosen village, and to go patiently in couples from house 
to house, explaining the importance of woman’s suffrage 
wherever we could get a hearing. So off I went. I thought 
at any rate it would be comforting to meet my fellow-suffra- 
gists and express together our revolt against war as a means 
of settling international differences, and perhaps hold a 
peace demonstration. But on meeting the rest of my band 
I soon discovered my mistake. We held all sorts of opinions, 
and were only at one over the subject of votes for women, 
although the keynote of our belief is in moral force as against 
brute force; yet they were all apparently successfully caught 
in the meshes which the spirit of war weaves. Only the 
Quaker members supported me in my anti-war attitude. 
So there was nothing for it but to proceed with the matter 
in hand. 

“It is astonishing how mutely everyone accepted war, 
although it came upon us so unexpectedly. The Navy and 
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Armies were mobilized. We never thought Territorials would 
actually have to fight! . . . Women also were mobilized, 
and the papers showed pictures of women munition workers, 
women ticket collectors, firemen, farmers, window cleaners, 
barbers, police, etc. Even the militant suffragists were released 
from prison and forgiven when their societies organized big 
meetings and used their powers of oratory in making clear 
the need for recruits. For the ordinary housewife there 
seemed nothing but to join in flag-days, knitting and sewing 
teas, whist drives, dances, concerts, getting money for the 
Red Cross, warm clothing and comforts for soldiers, eggs for 
wounded soldiers, parcels for prisoners, working in hospitals 
for the wounded, looking after Belgian refugees, and collecting 
money for their repatriation, or making sand-bags and gas- 
masks, as well as lending money to the Government with 
which to continue the war. Hardly any of my friends seemed 
alive to the more momentous task of keeping alive the 
ideals of Christianity and safeguarding the future against 
a recurrence of this dire state of affairs. This, however, was 
the aspect which appealed most to me. I went for my spiritual 
food not to the Church, but to the various societies I had 
joined. When I expressed my views to those around me it 
was as a voice crying in the desert. To talk of such things 
they implied was to weaken the business in hand—the 
business of giving the Germans a ‘knock-out blow’. 

**Fune, 1916.—My friend from S., when she was staying 
with us, was red with rage when I refused to support the 
War Savings campaign, and blue with rage when I spoke 
of signing the memorial to the Prime Minister in favour of 
peace by negotiation. She said: ‘You and your fanatics 
think you are the salt of the earth; wisdom shall die with 
us. We all want peace, but do you really think the middle 
of a great war is the time to bleat your ideals? You are just 
playing into the hands of the Germans, and, like the British 
working-man, a public danger, with your colossal ignorance 
and confused muddle-headed thinking.’ But I signed the 
memorial, for I felt very clear in my reasoning that the only 
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way to promote a just and lasting peace was by applied 
Christianity in all relations between nations. Reason, good 
will and conciliation versus revenge, reprisals, hatred and 
blind force.” 

When in war time words incredibly cruel and wild in 
their implications were bandied about by women otherwise 
kindly and true, it was often the wrenching of the heart- 
strings through losses sustained which caused them to indulge 
in incoherency of hatred and the hurling of absurd implica- 
tions. 


3. War ADVENTURES 


But on the whole, even with women, who take things so 
much more seriously than men, war was often a huge and 
intensely entertaining adventurous romance, One or two 
earlier war narratives are conceived in this spirit. Women 
Wanted is by an American woman journalist. Mrs. Mabel 
Potter Dadgett was sent to Europe by the editor of the 
Pictorial Review to find out “just what this terrible cataclysm 
of civilization means to the women’s cause”. This was before 
America came into the war, and Mrs. Dadgett had many 
adventures trying to do impossible things. One sees the 
amazing attraction of war time adventure in her remarks. 
She often exclaims that history is at its greatest crisis. She 
is very attractive, judging by her portrait. She manages to 
get out to France. She even spends a day at Rheims towards 
the close of 1916, and can say: “I know of no more impressive 
place to be in in the closing days of the year 1916 than here 
at the front of the terrible world war.” Thousands of women 
on two continents must have envied the success her boldness 
met with. But there is a false glamour, a meretricious colour- 
ing, cast over everything in her narrative, from the terror 
of passing “‘steel lines’”—rows of fully armed officials who 
view passports and withhold permissions from adventurous 
women journalists—to the aching excitement of shipwreck 
drill whilst sailing through seas infested by enemy submarines. 
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She meets and talks to high-born French and English 
women who are accomplishing the most marvellous feats of 
nursing, or of organizing relief. The narrative skips and hops 
along from stimulating thrills of horror to throbs of snobbish 
admiration, all calculated to make every woman who reads 
her articles long to take her share in the tasks of topsy- 
turvydom, right in the midst of the most thrilling occur- 
rences in world history. 

Writers like Mrs. Dadgett, who themselves ventured much 
and enveloped their descriptions in shining glamour, must 
bear a share in the responsibility of ‘‘bringing America in”. 
Indeed, it was her value as a propagandist which caused her 
to be let through to the fighting lines. Her book is a wonderful 
rendering of the romantic attractiveness, the luring mirage, 
of vast activities marvellously performed by hosts of men and 
women in a world gone war mad. 

Time has washed the colour out of much she describes, 
the gilt is now badly tarnished, whilst the falsity and decep- 
tion remain stark naked and plainly recognizable. In the 
fervour of war exultation this lively book winds up by 
exclaiming in typical fashion: “For the ultimate programme 
toward which the Modern Woman Movement to-day is 
moving is no less then Paradise Regained! It may even, I 
think, have been worth this war to be there.” ! 

The war was always going to bring what they wished to 
every class of people who espoused a cause. Much was 
promised and the vastness of confusion somehow appeared 
to bring the desired heavens nearer. 


4- MODERN AMAZONS 


What cancelled out the implied bliss, however, was the 
passion of hatred, hatred which pervaded the vast disturb- 
ance. Even the gallantry and devotion and aspiration 


1 A Woman's Experiences in the Great War, by Louise Mack, is conceived 


in the same highly romantic spirit of adventure. Published in 1915, it 
is centuries apart from post-war conceptions of women’s rôle in life, 
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finely exercised were based on nationalist pride and hatred. 
Women are good haters; there were few of them then but 
embraced with might and main the complex of nationalist 
hatred upsetting the world. The women who had devoted 
themselves to the suffrage struggle, women who had un- 
naturally estranged themselves from men, now yielded 
themselves up if only they might commit mass harlotry and 
advance men’s belligerency. They gave themselves up to be 
used and broken, in the intoxication of nationalist fanaticism. 

Right at the beginning women were to be seen handing 
out white feathers to all and sundry whom they imagined 
should be enlisting on the spot. Later on, women were 
largely responsible for what Winston Churchill once described 
as “unchecked and indiscriminate voluntary recruiting— 
enforced by every form of social pressure, equal almost to 
the power of compulsion of law”. 1 

Very different was the spirit in which the women of France 
participated in the war. Very few French women were 
claiming the political rights of citizenship, and the ardour of 
those who did had not become furious. French women, 
nevertheless, were passionately disposed. Nationalist feeling 
had long been mounting up to fever-heat and hysterical 
obsession, and the invasion of their land by the enemy gave 
point to their worst fears. In France the mobilization order 
was posted on July 31st and August 1st. Two days later the 
Government published a proclamation expressing the 
certainty that the women would carry on the field work of 
the season, gather in the harvest, attend to the vintage. This 
they did in a strong, determined fashion in spite of the fact 
that every horse, cart and wagon had been requisitioned. 
Their case was different—at least, in northern France—from 
that of women across the Channel. Close contact with the 
havoc of war produced a more intensely realistic atmosphere, 
so there was less self-conscious romanticism in their under- 
taking of men’s work. French women, in closer contact with 


t National Food Supply Debate, House of Commons, November 16, 
1916, 
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the enemy, evolved a purpose so strong, so terrible, that it 
crushed out all human motives. It was the silent, implacable 
purpose to rid the world of the hated Boche at any cost. 
Such an elemental attitude as theirs was indeed in strong 
contrast with the militant sex-conscious spirit of many British 
war workers. 

Perhaps the happiest and most normal war workers might 
be found among the regiments of land workers in Britain. 
The call of the armlet, the armlet given to volunteers for 
work on the land, obtained a good response. In February, 
1916, the Government asked for 400,000 women to carry on 
the agricultural work of the country. In order to add to the 
attraction and to make the women feel they were working, 
not for farmers merely, but for the Government and country, 
the armlet implying that the women ranked with Lord 
Derby’s battalions was a tangible sign of patriotism, and 
would be a memento of having shared in the war. “Senti- 
ment, as the War Office has learnt, counts for much in 
recruiting.” 

We hear of a farmer who understood this even better than 
the War Office. He suggested a “Pals Battalion”, to be 
formed by middle-class girls who did not care to work alone. 
Much enthusiasm was born of companionship, especially 
among women who hitherto had been merely “home- 
keepers’’. It became almost a disgrace to be found at home, 
it required some justifying explanation. It was up to you to 
show that you were a patriotic war worker all the same. It 
was a great satisfaction to one elderly lady when a business 
man allowed her to come to his office in the City daily and 
do her sock-knitting there. 

The intoxication of nationalist fervour was universal and 
the hatred it engendered was the stimulus that kept the 
women at their difficult, nerve-straining jobs long after 
the turning-point of possible endurance had been reached. 
Hence, there must be no relaxation from hatred. Two 
ordinary examples come to mind. 

A woman connected with a Women’s Adult School in a 
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London suburb asked her fellow-members to sign a memorial 
in favour of a negotiated peace. Indignantly the women 
declared that she was insulting them by making such a 
request. One woman called out: “The Germans are demons ! 
We must fight them to the end.” 

In the same locality, not long afterwards, the Women’s 
Petition for the recall of the Right Hon. W. M. Hughes “‘to 
help us fight the ‘War’ to a finish and drive home a Trade 
Policy which shall make peace permanent” was publicly 
displayed for signatures to be affixed. This was under the 
patronage of titled ladies and received all honour. Mr. 
Hughes had exceeded all British war orators in furious 
incitement to exterminate the Hun at all costs. 

Examples like these of women’s war obsession might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

It seems better, however, to glance further at “the Women’s 
War” in connection with women’s devotion to war work 
rather than to dwell on their addiction to war fury. Their 
devotion was genuine, whereas furious expression was often 
the result of nerve-strain and the terrible tension of the years 
when lights were darkened and unspoken anxiety filled the 
hearts of women by day and by night. 

Women’s devotion to war work knew no bounds; already 
in December, 1915, the public were aroused by accounts of 
the superlative efforts which munition makers were putting 
forth. A report, issued by an advisory committee on questions 
of industrial fatigue to the Ministry of Munitions, spoke 
strongly concerning overtime and the seven days’ week and 
the effects of industrial fatigue on women. The Daily News, 
December 14, 1915, publishes some ‘remarkable facts” 
which Miss Mary Macarthur, secretary of the Women’s 
Trade Union League, gave its reporter. The investigations 
of the League showed that the health of large bodies of 
women was being seriously undermined by the long hours 
worked and low wages paid in some munition factories. 
Particulars are given which show that women were being 
badly sweated, with disastrous results. A specia] clause 
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relating to wages and conditions for women was included 
in a Bill for amending the Munitions Act, then before the 
House. The Labour Leader, December gth, 1915, says: “It is 
a commonplace to say that the war has lowered the standard 
of civilization in this country. Of this lowering a vast deal has 
to be laid to the charge of this system of incessant overtime 
with its concomitant disadvantages of fatigue, ill-health, loss 
of leisure time, disorganization of the workers, and the 
abandonment of the carefully constructed system both of 
factory legislation and of Trade Union standards.” 

In February, 1916, another official memorandum, issued 
by the Department of Munitions on the Employment of 
Women, deals with the bad conditions prevailing. Discussing 
night-work in this connection, the Daily News, February 12, 
1916, says that “night-work is complicated by the difficulty 
of obtaining sleep in the day in working-class homes in normal 
circumstances, and the present condition of overcrowding in 
industrial districts makes matters worse. Beds are never 
empty, and rooms are never aired; for the beds, like their 
occupants, are organized in day and night shifts. The crowded 
cars, and the long distances from which the women have to 
come, shorten the hours left for rest. Married women, again, 
often choose night-work, so that they might attend to their 
families in the day; a condition of things that is bound to 
lead to—waste.”” Whether waste of time making munitions 
or waste of women, is not made clear, although a final 
paragraph gives some indication ; for the memorandum ends 
on a note of warning that if the present long hours, the lack 
of helpful and sympathetic oversight, the inability to obtain 
good wholesome food, and the great difficulties of travelling 
are allowed to continue, “it will be impracticable to secure 
or maintain for an extended period the high maximum 
output of which women are undoubtedly capable”. 

Later on, conditions were much improved. In some new 
munition areas everything that good ‘organization could 
achieve to improve the lot of women and girl workers was 
done. Welfare workers, nurses, women doctors were there 
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to look after them and to attend to accidents and injuries. 
All the same, too much was asked of women. The thing that 
really made long hours and the heaviest, most dangerous, 
work possible to women in their thousands was the excite- 
ment, the élan, of war obsession which held human society 
in its thrall. This war fervour, igniting irrational, primitive 
passions, sent women back to a state of barbaric fury. Once 
in war time, whilst I was waiting on the platform at a station 
in the Midlands, a sight foreign to anything civilization has 
ever exhibited before, but typical of the effects of fighting 
fury, was unrolled before a few passengers standing there. 
A short local train came in, drew up and disgorged, on 
the instant, a couple of hundred de-humanized females, 
Amazonian beings bereft of reason or feeling, judging by 
the set of their faces, bereft of all charm of appearance, 
clothed anyhow, skin stained a yellow-brown even to the 
roots of their dishevelled hair by the awful stuff they handled. 

Their onrush was over and they were pelting away out- 
side to a munition works before a very stalwart woman- 
guardian could set foot on the platform, hampered as she 
was by the heavy cloth, Noah’s Ark style of women police 
uniform. Law and order were not in it as far as the Amazon- 
ian tribe were concerned. Women—were these really women? 
What can become of those possessed ones when their fury 
is spent? The shock of the sight, the suddenness of the arrival 
among casual passengers, the speed with which the furious 
onrush ended, and the anxiety awakened concerning the 
contingent psychological consequences, made the incident 
an enduring memory. Hatred obsession disfigures women 
even more than it does men. War lust gave an ugly turn 
to the evolutionary wheel, bearing women towards their 
freedom, It whirled away fineness of character and put 
passion in sole possession. The machines in the munition 
factories scattered all over England, France, Germany and 
Eastern Europe, ground down the women who worked them 
in the days of fierce belligerency, devastating for the time 
being the human factor in their constitution. 
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“Factory Explosion in the North” is the heading of a 
newspaper cutting dated December 7, 1916. It was kept and 
classified among “War Horrors”. War being what it is, this 
distinction is ridiculous. At the time one was not used to 
women workers being blown up. But the machines did not 
mind. Twenty-six women blown up and killed and about 
thirty injured—the report particularizes. But “prompt and 
effective steps were taken to deal with the emergency”, and 
damage done to the factory was slight. The behaviour of 
the women deserved the highest praise. They displayed the 
greatest coolness and perfect discipline both in helping to 
remove the injured and in continuing their work. Best of 
all, the conclusion of the matter, “‘the effect of the accident 
on the output of munitions will be negligible”. It was some- 
thing that the “emergency” was reported at all; accidents 
like this did not always appear in the papers. 


5. AIR-RAIDS 


To the great mass of women in the poorer districts of the 
metropolis and in East Coast towns, the war, as far as they 
were personally concerned, meant, and will always mean, 
“‘air-raids’”’, Toward the end of September, 1916, bad air- 
raids occurred. Much damage was done by bombs to houses 
in East London. A woman who was in the midst of the thickly 
populated district where they fell said that the fright of the 
women and children was terrible. Babies were born prema- 
turely and numbers of people were much shaken by the 
terrific explosions. The psychological effect was to infuriate 
people against “Germans”. There was so much nervous 
excitement in the East End that families took to sleeping 
out in tunnels. At this time, when the longer nights started 
badly, with much alarm, rumoured and real, the nervous 
tension caused was shown by displays of irritability; girls 
at stations and tramway employees were quite unusually 
irritable. People, very generally, suffered from bad colds, 
although the weather was mild, People, too, were “jumpy” 
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in their opinions. Although there was no panic shown in 
the streets, the general tension could always be felt. Even 
those who usually prided themselves on independence of 
thought were as furious as all the rest. Also, every subject 
was swept off the board; nothing could be discussed but— 
Germans and their crimes. For instance, a branch of the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild had asked for an address on 
Free Trade. This was given, but the discussion afterwards 
immediately turned on the war. It must be continued till 
Germany was crushed, for Germany had been forty years 
preparing. We had not wanted to fight. All the sufferings 
were caused by Germany’s fault. She must be punished and 
there must be no dealings with Germany afterwards. She 
could never be trusted and must be kept under for ever. 
All the phrases, used day by day, were indignantly uttered. 
The women were nervy and irritable. They seemed to 
be full of the poison of hatred. Only the president and 
secretary and one or two others wanted negotiations and 
speedy peace. 

Alarm and distraction found expression in rumours. One 
was told that those “who knew” had said there would be 
many more raids that winter. One evening the London papers 
brought out a screaming poster, “Eighty Zepps to Raid 
London”. In the poorer districts it was believed that a 
colossal air-raid was due that night. Alarm and dread spread 
widely. 

It is true that a great deal of genuine fun was made out 
of raid stories by those who were humorously inclined and 
the papers were fond of repeating these tales. They liked to 
make out that nobody minded much, that people “carried 
on” just the same. It is true that in the later stages of the 
war people got more accustomed to aeroplane raids and 
more callous altogether. But looking up notes and descrip- 
tions of the two earlier winters arouses memories of 
the dread and depression then everywhere prevailing. 
This was natural and less perverse than subsequent in- 
sensibility. 
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Although air-raids did not focus calamity in country 
districts, the same depression prevailed and the same war 
obsession obtained, more especially when a third winter of 
war began. Notes made during a visit to a Cotswold neigh- 
bourhood, in November, 1916, say: “Everyone seemed sad. 
You heard how everyone was inconvenienced or upset or in 
downright trouble through the war. But they all used the 
phrase, ‘It has to be!’ One elderly tradesman said indeed 
that the war was wicked and that we had prepared for it as 
well as the others; but he had been in Australia most of his 
life and he did not read newspapers. A more typical trades- 
man, a leading Congregationalist, was defiant. He wanted 
no patched-up peace. His wife, however, considered that the 
war ought not to go on, but that only God could see the way 
out. She said how much we had changed from times long 
ago when there were quiet Sundays. We ought to have faith 
to realize that all men were brothers. This woman, who had 
been very fine throughout a long and difficult life, was one 
in a million in her way of regarding the war. 

“A doctor’s wife was very sad and not unwilling to consider 
whether the war could not be stopped. A lively, intelligent 
manufacturer’s wife was sure it all ‘had to be’. But she was 
full of war work and had no time or occasion to think. She 
herself tested all the shells made at their works, and grew 
and packed vegetables to send to the Navy.” So it was all 
over England—unreasoned determination to keep the war 
going and complete absorption in doing so. 

Still, in provincial towns and country districts, especially 
in the North of Britain, life for women was less distraught 
than in London. The atmosphere of war tension is difficult 
to reconstruct. This may be said, men and women alike were 
incapable of seeing things whole or meeting them sanely. 
The souls of women were as much possessed by passion as the 
souls of men. It often appeared as though their case were 
worse; that the minds of women were more fixed in the 
strange belief that the infinite calamity of war “had to be”. 
Their version of the patriotic creed demanded the destruction 
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of the enemy and his belongings, even at the cost of the 
destruction of their own life and belongings. With humanity 
blotted out by the dense fumes of nationalist fervour, women 
in their distraction offered themselves up on the funeral- 
piles of all they normally held most dear, whilst the frenzied 
world applauded, praising their courage and endurance. 
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“We are settling down to a routine of double work and to 
an oppression of gloom. Dead men, dead men, maimed 
men, the dull gray dread of what may happen next, the 
impossibility of changing the subject, the monotony of 
the gloom, the consequent dimness of ideals, the over- 
working of the emotions and the heavy bondage of thought 
—the days go swiftly; that’s one blessing.” 
WALTER H. Pace, 
American Ambassador in London, September 22, 1914 


“The hills about Verdun are not blown to pieces worse 

than the whole social structure and intellectual and spiri- 

tual life of Europe. I wonder that anybody is sane.” 
Warrer H. Pace, June, 1916 
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CHAPTER V 


THE STATESMEN’S WAR 


I. Att Out For WAR 


This brief review of the psychological lead exercised by 
statesmen in their espousal of the war is written with some 
diffidence, and with due regard for the overwhelming 
responsibilities laid on political leaders and the brutal facts 
and passions which hemmed them in on every side. Still a 
review of the influence they exercised is necessary, for the 
psychological fluctuations of society were moulded by their 
leading. 

First of all, in order to carry out the general will, they 
themselves had to be strongly imbued with the national 
purpose, for that calls the tune. To it their whole being must 
bend, if they had to conduct the performance. In the great 
European war, the statesmen, coming under the influence 
of militarist predispositions, led the way in the beginning, as 
the inspirers of the war spirit. But very soon, as the issues 
became overwhelming, they were overborne by the vast 
complexity. The limitations set to men’s mental and physical 
capacity prevented any consideration of the implications of 
human life and purpose in their entirety. Even the ablest 
could but do his bit and let further considerations slide. As 
a notable example it may be mentioned that Dr. Addison, 
in his big book on Politics from Within, whilst describing the 
vast undertakings of the Ministry of Munitions, never alludes 
to world-influences which might stem the necessity for the 
huge operations he superintended. He knew well enough 
how the supply of munitions for the different British fronts, 
for Russia and other countries, was consuming British re- 
sources, swallowing up the financial wealth of many decades 
and overtaxing the strength of millions of workers. His atti- 
tude is—that the war must and will grind on relentlessly, and 
there must be no pause or questiontill the enemyis prostrated. 
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Inthis chapter, twoconsiderationsshould be constantly borne 
in mind, since they place statesmen in an impossible position. 

First, if a country go to war, the Government must lead 
the country to embrace the cause of the war; further, it 
must conduct the full support of the war. 

Secondly, in a big modern war, no leader, minister, 
statesman—though he be a superman—can do more than 
his job, other considerations have to drift. 

These conditions lie at the root of the conduct of all the 
statesmen in power during the world war. 

An extraordinary number of books have already been 
written about the parts played by the various statesmen, or 
in explanation of their conduct during the war. As regards 
British ministers, two books describing some of the inner 
workings of the Government are specially useful in con- 
sidering the psychological background. Lord Beaverbrook, 
in Politicians and the War, may be said to have been chiefly 
concerned with their shortcomings, whilst Dr. Addison, in 
Politics from Within, deals with the way in which the war was 
achieved, Neither of these two writers allows sufficiently for 
all that the politicians were up against; for the necessity in 
which they were placed to maintain, not alone physical 
support, but the moral support and favour of the nation as a 
whole. They could not go faster or further than the nation 
was prepared to go. If a country is at war its Government, 
in fact everyone who counts, must support the war all the 
time. And if all official, all important people favour and 
support the war, then all their belongings and connections 
are drawn in. These attract and influence further circles, 
ever-widening circles uphold the war till it becomes the 
nation’s war. All patriots must applaud. Mr. Asquith’s 
Liberal Government drifted towards the war. “Some Liberal 
ministers, like the Radical section of the country as a whole, 
were seething with doubt and agitation”, as Lord Beaver- 
brook puts it in his account of the ministerial crisis at the 
end of July, 1914.1 But the Government drifted steadily 

1 Politicians and the War, pp. 22, 23 and 36, 37. 
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nearer. The heads of the Conservative Party, when they 
gathered together on the night of July 31st, found themselves 
much nearer decision than the Liberals. They accepted 
gladly, it would seem, the general idea that the Tories 
should support the Government if it declared for war. By 
August 2nd, the attitude of the party was entirely in favour 
of war. Bonar Law, the leader, signed the portentous letter 
addressed to Asquith as Prime Minister, which gave the 
assurance that the Tory leaders believed “it would be 
fatal to the honour and security of the United Kingdom to 
hesitate in supporting France and Russia at this present 
juncture” ; and offered their “‘unhesitating support to the 
Government in any measures they may consider necessary 
for that object”. 

One of the objects of this letter was to strengthen Asquith’s 
hand against the pacifists in his Cabinet. Lloyd George 
was the most influential Liberal who hovered on the brink 
for a time. But he soon plumped for war. Speedily, all 
who counted adopted the attitude described by Winston 
Churchill ; it was a strangely equivocal attitude. As he felt, 
so they felt—that their country (thank God) was guiltless of 
intention of going to war, of willing war. The enemy—the 
Germans—had willed it, had made war inevitable and cer- 
tain. But—let the crash come now, now when the Allies were 
lined up in readiness. 

When it came, England at once carried out the war plans 
round which all military opinion “had been industriously 
marshalled”. August 5th saw “an extraordinary Council of 
War” gathered in Downing Street. All the mighty ones 
of the nation most prominently associated with the policy of 
intervention were there to decide how the war that had 
just begun should be waged. Or, rather, seeing that every 
measure, every step, had been most carefully laid down 
some years already, “all that remained to be done was to 
take the decisions and give the signal”. 

Everything was now clear as far as statesmen were con- 
cerned. 
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Meanwhile the Germans showed the anxious, nervous 
impatience which possessed them, by choosing immediate 
advance on France through Belgium. Above all things they 
wanted a shori war and so were blind to the consequences of 
putting themselves in the wrong at a juncture when moral 
issues had immense propaganda value. War being no longer 
generally regarded as either the glory or the obvious duty 
of nations, the onus of its inception had to be morally justi- 
fied. Germany’s impatience in beginning by an operation of 
unwarranted invasion (although in the main according to a 
well-known plan) presented the statesmen of the Allies with 
telling justification. 

The British Government being now “all in” for the war, 
let everyone henceforth, including those who harboured 
doubt and, in the onrush of war fervour, had been allowed 
no opportunity for expressing their misgivings, forever hold 
their tongues. 

A Government must uphold the war it has declared, and 
everyone of any importance must uphold the Government, 
or else, like Roux the outlaw, they put the others in the 
wrong. Either they must march with the Government or 
become bandits and live in the wilderness apart from 
the habitations of men of honour and distinction. The 
necessity applies to political leaders as well as to poor 
peasants. 

One or two notable English politicians refused to accept 
the war and went into retirement. One of these was J. Ram- 
say MacDonald. He and his friends had been aware of the 
drift of the Liberal Imperial Government towards taking 
sides in the open quarrel between the Triple Alliance and 
Entente Powers during the pre-war years. 

When it came about, he refused the seat in the Cabinet 
offered to him and resigned his leadership of the Labour 
Party, because he did not believe in war, not even in this 
war. In his written articles at the time, he spoke clearly and 
simply about his decision. He at once repudiated the cur- 
rent perversity that war would bring about peace, that this 
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was a war to end war. “War is one unbroken atrocity— 
always and whoever are the combatants.” 1 

He faced the consequences; he cut himself off from the 
company of important people. He went willingly into “the 
wilderness where one must live on locusts and wild honey”. 
He chose the advantage of keeping spiritually free when all 
the ruling statesmen were gagged and bound. They must not 
think beyond the day and the hour. He could tell others to 
“think of the morrow as well as the day”. Such is the im- 
pression produced if MacDonald’s article is read and then 
the big speeches of the actual leaders. Take, for instance, 
Asquith’s first great war speech in Parliament, August 6, 
1914, when the Prime Minister presses the demand for one 
hundred millions to be voted for war purposes; even his 
clever special pleading seems futile and short-sighted. 

MacDonald’s refusal to accept the war and take office 
made no difference at the time. It did not seem to put all 
the others in the wrong. 

This was not strange ; even Lord Morley’s resignation had 
little effect. Although? in his Memorandum on Resignation he 
says: “Saw Lloyd George, and told him that I had sent in 
my resignation. He seemed astonished. ‘But if you go, it will 
put us who don’t go in a great hole.’ I made the obvious reply to 
this truly singular remark. He asked if I had considered the 
news of Germany bullying Belgium, etc. ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘and 
it is bad enough, but, in my view, war is not the only reply, 
and it does not alter my aversion to the French Entente 
policy and its extended application.’ ” 

One of the most curious episodes in leading circles during 
the decisive days was the way in which Lloyd George swung 
himself into the war. He gave a ringing speech, “Honour 
and Dishonour”, at the Queen’s Hall, September 19th. By 
then he had completely swung round from the tenor of his 
speech at the Mansion House on July 17, 1914 (less than 
three weeks before he joined with his colleagues in declaring 
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war on Germany). At the Mansion House he was emphatic 
in proclaiming the paramount importance of peace. He was 
proud that this country took the lead in warding off war 
and re-establishing peace in the East just a year previously. 
There were clouds on the horizon as he spoke, but the for- 
bearance which enabled us to solve greater and more urgent 
problems last year would enable us to solve these diffi- 
culties. He is appalled that the nations of the world should 
have spent £4,500,000 in armaments during the last ten 
years. He asks if it is not time for finance “to take the 
matter in hand” and stop the creeping catastrophe. 

At Queen’s Hall, he talks about the part his fellow- 
countrymen ought to take in this great war. Our national 
honour is engaged in this war! He is at pains to show why 
we must uphold the treaty, the solemn treaty, to defend 
Belgium and her integrity. He squeezes history to extract 
the drops that may intoxicate his hearers, and plays cleverly 
with the German Chancellor’s “‘scrap of paper”. He stretches 
history where it tells against Germany. He throws a glamour 
over it—wherever his hearers may be exalted. He tells them: 
sacrifice has come to-day for you “in the form of the glow 
and the thrill of a great movement for liberty”. “It is a great 
war”, he declares, “for the emancipation of Europe from 
the thraldom of a military caste which has cast its shadow 
upon two generations of men and which has now plunged 
the world into a welter of bloodshed.” 

Already some have given their lives; these have died con- 
secrated deaths. They have taken their part in the making 
of a new Europe, a new world. Mr. Lloyd George, like many 
others, saw signs of the new world “coming in the glare of 
the battlefield”, and he gets quite exalted. A new patriotism, 
richer, nobler, more ideal than the old is emerging already 
out of this great conflict. There is a pretty parable of Welsh 
boys climbing the hills to have a glimpse of great distant 
mountains. A parable this, for “the stern hand of fate has 
scourged us to an elevation where we can see the great ever- 
Jasting things that matter for a nation”, the great peaks of 
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honour we had forgotten, duty and patriotism, clad in 
glittering white ; the great pinnacle of sacrifice pointing like 
a rugged finger to heaven. No doubt Lloyd George saw this 
vision as he spoke, but the mirage, for such it was, blinded 
him to the truer vision of catastrophe, the real menace to 
civilization which he had pointed out so short a time before. 

Lord Kitchener—the soldier-statesman as he became by 
joining the Cabinet as Minister for War—took a much more 
serious view of the situation and of what the war would 
bring forth and of its demands on the country than did 
other leaders. Colonel Repington, writing of the article 
he published in The Times, August 15th, which received 
Kitchener’s approval and was founded on a long conversa- 
tion Repington had with his old chief, says:! “Lord K. saw 
clearly that we were in for the greatest war of our history, 
and were bound to rise to the level of our responsibilities. 
We must, he said, ‘neglect for a time the works of peace 
and apply ourselves sternly to the business of war in defence 
of a righteous and impregnable cause’.”” 

Whatever the sacrifices demanded, the British national 
Cause was so supremely worthy that they were justified. It 
was at the end of the first year of war that Britain abso- 
lutely settled down to “make every sacrifice necessary for 
victory”. 

The Munitions Bill passed through the House of Com- 
mons during the days June 29 to July 30, 1915. As Snowden 
pointed out in the debate, it destroyed trade union rights. 
Yet Labour members made “impassioned”? speeches in 
favour of the Bill. 

On June goth, a “Thrift Campaign” was inaugurated at 
a meeting held at the Guildhall, Asquith and Bonar Law 
singing a duet in its praise. Asquith said that three millions 
a day were being consumed by the war, whilst the revenue 
from taxes came to something less than three-quarters of one 
million a day, that imports during the first five months of 
the war increased by thirty-five millions and exports and 
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re-exports decreased by seventy-three; this meant that our 
indebtedness to the world would have risen by two hundred 
and sixty millions in twelve months. This appeared a serious 
state of affairs at the time; but sacrifices of wealth and well- 
being were destined to grow and increase. An appetite for 
the sacrifices demanded by the nation’s leaders and yielded 
by the people seemed to grow with perverse sentimentality 
as to the making of sacrifice. 

On the same day the National Register Bill was intro- 
duced in the Commons. It provided a register of both sexes 
between the ages of fifteen and sixty-five. Filling up the 
forms was compulsory, refusals and omissions could be 
punished, except in Ireland, where it was voluntary. Each 
citizen had to say whether he or she were engaged on war 
work. It was a strange step to take in the midst of the over- 
whelming tasks on hand. It was costly and bound to divert 
energy from direct war work. It presaged unwarrantable 
interference with the liberty of the subject. This is pointed 
out in the Nation, where it is asked if all this expenditure of 
money and energy has any use save as a sop to the sensa- 
tional Press and those who were all the time making a push 
to have conscription. This strange Bill, bearing as hall-mark 
a mixture of confusion and slyness characteristic of the war- 
mind, was passed by Parliament with alacrity. It was said 
to organize the “war resources” of the nation. Yet what 
effective help could be expected from a mixed census of 
men and women from fifteen to sixty-five? How could the 
services of ten million girls and women be utilized by 
enumerating them and getting them to give their private 
opinion as to the kind of war work they were best fitted 
to do? Already, we hear, ninety thousand women had 
been entered on an existing register and it had taken 
three months, as conditions were in 1915, for the Govern- 
ment to find employment for less than three thousand of 
them. 

The greatest political sacrifice which became inevitable 
was the sacrifice of cabinet government, The Inner War 
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Council of the Cabinet, set up in November, 1915, consisting 
of four Cabinet Ministers only, had power to take action by 
itself, afterwards reporting to the Cabinet as a whole. Only 
in cases where an entirely new departure or a great change 
of policy was contemplated did the concurrence of the full 
Cabinet become necessary. 

This tremendous concession, made known early in Novem- 
ber, 1915, was soon accepted. Well may Stephen McKenna 
say that “freedom of action was drowned by a wave of 
collective hysteria in which governors and governed vied 
with one another to impose new burdens and to bend 
submissive and welcoming necks to receive them’’,? The 
strangeness of this attitude in English people shows the 
hold that hysteria had obtained. 

Asquith and Lloyd George both made speeches on the 
end of the first year of war, Asquith’s speech was marked by 
optimism. He reviewed the perfectly marvellous activity 
and the resulting gains in different fields of war effort, in- 
cluding the “highly satisfactory” condition of recruiting. 

Lloyd George’s account of results and conditions given at 
a mass meeting was, in marked contrast, gloomy. He said 
that the spirit of the nation was divided. 

The Nation’s stock-taking of the war at the end of the first 
year is followed, as always and on all occasions, by pointing 
to the better world which must emerge at the end of the war. 
The horrors and abominations they could not bear, yet in 
fevered perversity felt obliged to support, were to end, must 
end, in better, juster, freer conditions all round. Good people 
speculated endlessly on the nature of these conditions by 
way of sublimating the evils they abhorred but were im- 
pelled to support. 


2. PURSUING THE WoRLD WAR 


No attempt is here made to follow the fortunes or to mark 
the course of British statesmen during the war years. But 
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having pointed out the precipitancy with which they led the 
nation into the war, we may next consider the way in which 
leading politicians justified its pursuance. 

Sir Edward Grey made a statement about the considered 
grounds on which the war was being fought, in an interview 
with an American journalist, on April 10, 1916. By this 
date statesmen had had greater opportunities for judging 
the causes they were fighting for. The plea of invaded 
Belgium had sunk somewhat into the background as events 
carried the belligerents on and on. So after affirming the 
pledges Mr. Asquith had given regarding the restoration of 
Belgium and Serbia, Sir Edward Grey defines further: 
“We want a Europe free not only from the domination of 
one nationality by another, but from hectoring diplomacy 
and the peril of war, free from the constant rattling of the 
sword in the scabbard, from perpetual talk of shining armour 
and War Lords.” In fact,” he is said to have added reflec- 
tively, “we feel we are fighting for equal rights; for law, 
justice, peace; for civilization throughout the world, as 
against brute force which knows no restraint and no 
mercy.” 

These sentences present rather vague justification for the 
immense war then in full progress on various fronts and the 
incalculable waste of men, wealth and well-being going on 
from day to day. They have to be taken, too, at their face 
value, for any analysis of them might lead far from their 
original intent. Questions might be put: Are these the best 
methods for obtaining such ends? This indeed would have 
been a most pertinent question. 

A few days earlier Asquith had said that the purpose of 
the Allies in the war is to “pave the way for an international 
system which will secure the principle of equal rights for all 
civilized States”. At the time the pronouncement was so 
vague as to be scarcely worth the bones of one good British 
territorial. 

Strangely enough, too, the German Chancellor had been 
bandying about similar phrases one day later than Asquith 
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in this particular speech, and a few days earlier than Sir 
Edward Grey’s pronouncement. Among other things von 
Bethmann-Hollweg said were these phrases: That Germany 
was aiming at “the permanent salvation of the European 
continent which is to-day shaken to its deepest foundation. 
. . . In any case Europe must be for all the peoples that 
inhabit it a Europe of peaceful labour.” 

But all these fine phrases which statesmen uttered from 
time to time were but lip-service to the very far-off god of 
reason. The real task they set about to perform was that 
of getting on with the war. The biggest part of this task 
devolving on the Government was that of providing 
the immense stores of marvellously constructed munitions 
which modern war consumes. 

War, in the nature of things, demands the complete self- 
surrender of those who wage it. Herein lies the psychological 
danger. Absorption in one single direction, be it in religion 
or in art, or in personal ambition or otherwise, is unhealthy. 
The minds, the souls of men, are crippled in war time by its 
implications of egotism, national pride and its groundwork 
of hatred and ill-will. Even such a fine character as that of 
Dr. Christopher Addison seems to suffer under it. He, the 
devoted champion of health and educational improvements, 
can say, on leaving the Board of Education, as he throws his 
energy into the work of providing munitions: “Even in that 
short time the work at the Board of Education seemed to 
belong to a dim past, and it would have been a bitter disap- 
pointment to me—much as I loved the work of that office 
—to have had to return to it then.” 1 

We think much of the maiming and destruction of men’s 
bodies in battles, we think too little of the crippling and 
spoiling of men’s minds by diversion from civilized ends to 
the service of barbaric war. Numbers of able men were 
taken from the conduct of business, from professional posi- 
tions and university life, to make up the staffs of the war 
ministries. The groups of keen-looking, able men, whose 


1 Dr. Addison, Politics from Within, p. 65. 
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portraits are given in Dr. Addison’s volumes! as holding 
positions in the- Ministry of Munitions, help one to realize 
the mobilization of talent for the production of the instru- 
ments of war and destruction. 

All these men of marked ability faced with invincible 
determination their tasks of keeping the fighting millions 
supplied. Their work was so necessary to the pursuance of 
the national will that they were held in high honour, orders 
and titles were showered upon them. Indeed, they and their 
families constituted the élite of society for the duration of the 
war, whilst their powers, their enthusiasm, their importance, 
contributed not alone materially but also morally to uphold 
and augment the raging of war activity. Militarist enthu- 
siasm implied rather than expressed—as is the British fashion 
—was the accepted tone of society. 

Everyone lived in public in those days. So, although 
ministers, officials and their staffs all worked inconceivably 
hard, probably harder, with more nervous expenditure than 
human beings have ever worked, there was still entertaining 
—breakfasts, lunches and dinners, social or rather bureau- 
cratic féting. Rank in war ministries, importance in war 
work, replaced the former criteria of birth and wealth. 

War fervour seized upon the whole life in social and 
administrative circles. The letters of Walter H. Page, the 
American Ambassador, present a wonderful picture of 
the consequent emotionalism distilled and of the ravages 
wrought by overstrained nerves. He strikes the keynote of 
the times when he writes: ““Overwork, or perhaps mainly 
the indescribable strain on the nerves and vitality of men, 
caused by this experience for which in fact men are not 
built, puts one of our staff after another in bed.” He grieves 
over one man being ‘“abed—no physical ailment whatever— 
just worn out”, his doctor says. He remarks that “a charac- 
teristic of this war malady is the conviction of the victim 
that he is somehow necessary to hold the world together”. 
Men in high positions, feeling they were indispensable, did 
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not retire to bed, like the staff of the American Embassy, 
however wretched they felt; and they had, in many ways, to 
pay the penalty for working on and on under a stress and a 
strain for which men are not really fitted. Mr. Page is a good 
witness, for he not only describes the ravages of war hysteria 
but exemplifies them in his own words and conceptions. He 
has as much war fever as anyone. He worries himself to 
death because America will not definitely cast in her lot 
with the Allies. War hysteria led men into strange delusions, 
causing them to do disservice to the very aims they passion- 
ately cherished. Nothing exemplifies this more than the way 
in which Lord Haldane was hounded out of official circles 
at a time when genius for organization, such as he pos- 
sessed, was required above all else. Official departmental 
organization for war requirements left much wanting in the 
early months of the war. Educational, recreative, health 
measures for the men being trained in military camps here, 
there and everywhere were neglected. War industries re- 
quired the training of numbers of scientific experts, especi- 
ally the Ministry of Munitions just being formed. Every 
phase of social life needed organizing genius to wave the 
wand and change things over from peaceful industrial pur- 
pose to martial objective and the pursuits of war. Lord 
Haldane’s pre-war reorganization of the fighting forces of 
the country, this great piece of work successfully accom- 
plished, marked him out as capable of filling any one of 
several great administrative posts. Yet, when the first Coali- 
tion Government was formed in May, 1915, at the most 
crucial moment in administrative exigencies, Lord Haldane 
was left out of office, Society ladies and facile orators com- 
bined efforts to decry him as pro-German, the friend of 
Germany, and so on. Had he not gone to Germany to probe 
the German mind in the interests of better understanding 
and the avoidance of a growing antagonism between the 
two countries? In this way nationalist perversity out- 
manceuvred national interest. 

Madmen all through the war cried wildly for some victim 
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or other. Now it was the head of Haldane, at a given moment 
that of Kitchener; sometimes it might be Lloyd George who 
was “‘wanted” for the pillory. 

The onrushing, irrational impulse which drives a great 
people headlong in pursuing a single purpose, divides rather 
than unites them as to the way they should take, the plan 
to be followed. All shout the same slogan in war time; but 
whilst the crowd stop at that, the leaders are more than 
usually divided as to what else to do. Underneath the seem- 
ing unity so passionately displayed, there is divergency as to 
method of pursuit. The elder, more sober statesmen were 
considered too slow—to use a modern expression, not “effi- 
cient”. In the spring of 1915, The Times and other news- 
papers were perpetually girding at Mr. Asquith in this sense. 
It appeared that the more brilliant men, Churchill and 
Lloyd George, fell in better with the irresponsible, feverish 
temper of the times. Would not a mixed team get on with 
the war more expeditiously? A coalition was constantly re- 
ferred to. So far there had been lamentable failure to achieve 
tangible results. As emotional suggestion counted above 
reasoned consideration, it was quite futile to point out the 
stupidity ofchanging ministers in the midst of raging torrents. 

At the end of May, Mr. Asquith announced that he had 
decided to call for the co-operation of the Opposition 
leaders; and the terms on which they accepted participa- 
tion were settled. In the Nation, it is said that ““Mr. Asquith 
announced the destruction of his Government and the sus- 
pension, if not the break-up, of the Party system with 
laconic brevity”. What could be said? The disposition of 
things was too egoistic, too alienated from the idealism on 
which Liberalism is founded, to bear stating in liberal terms. 
Great anxicty was felt by responsible military leaders in 
France in consequence of the slowness with which reinforce- 
ments arrived at the front from Britain and at the total 
inadequacy of the supply of munitions. Colonel Repington 
gives a vivid account of the indignation obtaining. He and 
others raised the wind concerning all these deficiencies. 
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Mr. Lloyd George thereupon took alarm and told the Prime 
Minister he could no longer go on taking Cabinet responsi- 
bility. A political crisis was soon “‘in full blast”. It was not 
long before Asquith accepted a Coalition Ministry. A Minis- 
try of Munitions was formed with Lloyd George as minister. 
Repington is right when he says: “thus fell from office the 
old Gladstonian Liberal Party’’,: although he does less than 
justice to its memory. 

The Nation doubts whether it was necessary to set up a 
Coalition Government in May, 1915. The fact that it was 
set up shows the strength of the country’s resolution to 
devote her full moral and material forces to “the attain- 
ment of her object”, i.e. to the prosecution of the war. 
Massingham goes as far as saying: ““The broad reason for a 
device of this character is national necessity. In our view, no 
such necessity existed or has been disclosed.” He points out 
that “the gust of poison gas” which threatened Lord Kit- 
chener would have blown over; the troubles as between 
Lord Fisher and Mr. Churchill might have been settled, 
and the supply of munitions would have been increased by 
better organization. He thinks that the Coalition is weaker 
than the Government it replaced. The average age of its 
twenty-two members is older. And, though strong in intel- 
lectual capacity, it will not have the will-power needed to 
draw out fresh sources of national energy. Massingham con- 
siders the sacrifice of Lord Haldane, at the call of the Press, 
to be a national loss to the country—a stupid, an absurd 
sacrifice to make, while the appointment of Sir Edward 
Carson, the late chief rebel who proudly defied the laws in 
North Ireland, is so grossly absurd that comment is impos- 
sible. 

Early in July, 1915, the Nation takes note of a renewed 
attack on Asquith and says that this represents the desire to 
destroy the Coalition and set up a Unionist-Conscriptionist 
Government. Was Mr. Lloyd George the victim or the hero 
of the movement? 


1 The First World War, Vol. I, pp. 35-39. 
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These machinations pursued with hot passion were likely 
to distract the country at a highly critical time. But such 
considerations could not enter the minds of men imbued 
with a fixed objective; this was, the establishment of con- 
scription in England. Conscription had been their objective 
long before there was a war to win and it remained their 
objective when the winning of the war dominated all else, 


3. THE UNITED WILL 


Mr. Asquith concluded a notable speech, delivered on 
March 1, 1915, in the House of Commons, by declaring 
that the time had not come to talk of peace—such words 
were “‘mere twittering of sparrows”. The war must be pur- 
sued to the end with unity, tenacity and faith. The House 
was enthusiastic, all parties endorsed the Prime Minister’s 
words. 

No man from any other country was more enthusiastic 
about England’s cause and her way of vindicating it than 
was Walter H. Page, the American Ambassador. Yet for all 
this, he does look at the fighting from a different angle than 
that of the British leaders. 

Whilst the British conception pictured the appalling loss 
of men in battles as necessary sacrifice, the American Am- 
bassador’s correspondence shows that he always has “‘the 
killing business” at the back of his mind, that he does not 
reconcile his mind to it in the same way that the others do. 
His depression and indignation constantly appear, as his 
pen flows. “They are killing one another all right, so many 
thousand a day. When there is nothing to report from 
France, that means the regular 5,000 casualties that happen 
every day.” Mr. Page found the British people and rulers 
alike so fixed in their determination to destroy German 
militarism that they would even risk losing—what they 
valued more than anything else—the good will and the 
friendship of the United States rather than “‘admit copper 
to Germany”, because copper helped the Germans to fight. 
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Says Mr. Page: “There you are. I’ve blinked myself blind 
and talked myself hoarse tomenin authority—from Grey down 
—to see a way out without keeping this intolerable slaughter 
up to the end. But they stand just where I tell you.’’! 

This fixture of mind of the Government on pursuing the 
war, whatever the consequences might be, oppressed Mr. 
Page exceedingly as he went about in daily close touch with 
ministers. As a man he was responsive in an unusual degree 
to the mood and temper of all whom he met. He gave at an 
early date the truest description of the British mind to be 
found anywhere. It was given in response to an inquiry 
made by Colonel House, December 4, 1914. “The President 
desired to start peace parleys at the very earliest moment”, 
and he was to inquire when President Wilson might offer his 
services to bring this about without hurting the suscepti- 
bilities of either side. 

Mr. Page in his reply states that English rulers have no 
feeling of vengeance. He then proceeds: “They realize now 
that they have been living under a sort of fear—or dread— 
for ten years : they sometimes felt that it was bound to come 
sometime and then at other times they could hardly believe 
it.” If Belgium could be restored as far as possible and if 
militarism could be eliminated, he is sure the English would 
talk on that basis. But the Ambassador declares: “I haven’t 
found anybody who can say exactly what you mean by the 
‘elimination of militarism’.” It is impossible to state the 
neurotic ideas, the vague inexplicable fixtures, which held 
the minds of the vast majority of British subjects, including 
the statesmen and politicians, more succinctly than Mr. 
Page does. It was the long period of suffering from ill- 
defined dread and the fixed purpose of ending this dread by 
ending the “something” that caused it—German militarism, 
something which evaded description for the most part— 
which brought on the fixture. Professor Gilbert Murray in 
his war time apologia for Sir Edward Grey? thus describes 


t Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, Vol. II, pp. 419, 420. 
2 The Foreign Policy of Sir E. Grey (published 1915), p. 126. 
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the pre-war “‘dread’’: “and the peril which has overhung 
our foreign relations for the last twelve years was a peril so 
awful that wise men were mostly willing to measure their 
words and avoid the possibility of fanning any dangerous 
smoke into flame”. 

But if German militarism meant what it might seem to 
mean—exalted evaluation of the means of fighting, troops, 
ships and armaments—then all the other countries, includ- 
ing England, placed supreme reliance on them too. They 
each regarded their own as sacrosanct; yet how could Ger- 
man militarism be destroyed if their own militarism was 
essentially inviolable? How insensate was the policy of meet- 
ing the danger by silent dread plus military and naval 
preparation ! 

There was also a commonsense view which deprecated 
the blank refusal to consider any possibility of ending insen- 
sate belligerency. Writing of what he terms the Blank Cheque 
Treaty, the treaty whereby it was agreed not to make peace 
till France, Russia and Belgium did so, Bernard Shaw says: 
“Did I not say that the sooner we made up our minds to the 
terms of the treaty of peace, so that we might know what we 
were fighting for and how far we were bound to go, the 
better? Instead of which we sign a ridiculous ‘scrap of paper’ 
to save ourselves the intolerable fatigue of thinking,” ! 

In the treaty referred to, signed on September 5, 1914, 
the three Entente Powers mutually engaged not to conclude 
peace separately during the war. Also, that neither of the 
three would demand terms of peace “without the previous 
agreement of each of the other Allies”. Whatever changes 
might come about, the Entente Powers were so tied together 
that no advantage could be taken of them. In fact, the know- 
ledge that this agreement was there in the background 
proved to be a malign influence all through. Any approach 
towards peace was rendered difficult. It insured to the most 
embittered of the combatants the greatest authority at the 
final settlement. The wantonness of the “blank cheque” 
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turned out to be even madder than it appeared at 
the time. 

In articles and in correspondence in Liberal papers 
appearing during September and October, the ameliora- 
tion which would emerge at the end of the war in all kinds 
of directions was specially dwelt on. The end must—it was 
evidently felt—justify the terrible means employed. Arnold 
Bennett wrote an article in which he insisted that German 
colonies should not be snapped up, that the terms of settle- 
ment should be disinterested. Three conditions were all that 
need be insisted upon—full reparation for Belgium, return 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France, and, an effective scheme of 
European disarmament, in which all the nations should join 
on terms of parity. 

Phrases which occurred in Mr. Asquith’s earlier speech in 
Dublin concerning peace objectives were used as slogans by 
pacifists and radicals, who though under the impression of 
the Belgium plea as justification for fighting, nevertheless 
increasingly detested the war. But all the while the Govern- 
ment kept strict watch against propaganda that might 
weaken “the united will”. In August, 1915, the offices of 
the Labour Leader in London and in Salford were raided 
because arguments in favour of trying to negotiate peace 
had appeared. 

Mr. Asquith had laid down that: “The terms of peace 
must embody the ‘idea of public right’.”” This involved the 
“definite repudiation of militarism” as the governing factor 
in European State life. How strangely the fine phrasing 
rings, now that we know it heralded the greatest outburst 
of militarism the world has ever witnessed! Although Mr. 
Asquith spoke of the substitution of a “real partnership 
based on the recognition of equal right and established and 
enforced by a common will”, what was really happening 
was the outburst of nationalist fumes of hatred and violence 
destroying such recognition of moral rights and judicial 
order as were in process of being established. 

Primarily, Mr. Asquith’s fine description of ideal en- 
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deavours was but a plea for the pursuance of violence. It 
was made at a recruiting meeting, his real appeal was for 
an Irish army corps. The same curious vagueness charac- 
terizes all the war appeals, all the recruiting posters. A 
Great Recruiting Supplement to be presented free with The 
Times, November 3, 1915, is thus announced : 


“For the Defence of the Realm, 
For the Protection of our Homes, 
For the sake of Humanity.” 


It was hoped “that the Supplement will afford an inspira- 
tion and stimulus to eligible men”. 

The object of its distribution was to support Lord Derby’s 
recruiting scheme. 

In September, 1915, and at other times, Mr. Page de- 
scribes the prevalence of great depression. But he adds: 
‘This very depression strengthens the nation’s resolution to 
a degree that they for the moment forget. . . . They forget, 
that is, things which tell in their favour.’’ Fears and sus- 
picions having arisen and being rife as to certain statesmen, 
the air became heavily charged with rumours of strange 
changes in the Cabinet. 


4. Drvipep COUNSELS 


War orators constantly made use of phrases like this— 
“The Nation is one in its determination to bring the war to 
a victorious issue.” But very few people were united as to the 
best way of bringing this about. The statesmen certainly were 
not. Books they have since written, and books that other 
people have written, concerning the leaders on whom fell the 
task of carrying out the greatest war of history are chiefly con- 
cerned with the dissensions which divided them. It appears 
that in the first years of the war there never was a time when 
the Cabinet was not divided. The political atmosphere was 
particularly tense and agitated during the autumn of 1915. 
Those people who still upheld certain characteristic British 
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strongholds, such as voluntary military service, were all the 
time losing ground, though they clung tenaciously to the 
belief that such was not the case. The proposal of the Derby 
scheme for the conscription of unmarried men of military 
age came as a rude awakening. 

At this time too all kinds of manœuvres were going on 
with the object of undermining the position of the Prime 
Minister. Mr. Asquith was continually being forced to adopt 
a defensive attitude. The country might be united in its 
resolve but controversy raged all around. Nerves were too 
strained and emotions too upset not to react in some way or 
other. 

Great indignation was manifested at the end of 1915 con- 
cerning the hostile attitude of The Times and other organs of 
the Northcliffe Press towards the Government and the pessi- 
mistic declarations continually advanced about the direction 
of the war. Sir John Simon, voicing the anxiety about these 
constant discouragements, said that The Times attitude was 
the greatest of German assets. 

This whole Northcliffe “stunt”? aimed at Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey was born of impatience, irritation and a 
desire to get rid of these older statesmen. In the end the 
desired change was brought about as above related. 

In September, 1915, Lloyd George published a preface to 
some of his speeches. The title of the pamphlet was Through 
Terror to Triumph. What Lloyd George called for was en- 
forced military service, virtually conscription, under the 
name of “national service”. The pamphlet was brilliant and 
sensational. The military situation in the East and the West 
was painted in lurid colours. Germany’s heel, it was said, 
had sunk deeper than ever into French and Belgian soil; 
Russian fortresses were falling like sand castles. The perora- 
tion of the preface culminated in such sentences as these: 
“Tf the nation hesitates, when the need is clear, to take the 
necessary steps to call forth its manhood to defend honour 
and existence; if vital decisions are postponed until too late; 
if we neglect to make ready for all probable eventualities ; if, 
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in fact, we give ground for the accusation that we are slouch- 
ing into disaster as if we were walking along the ordinary 
paths of peace without an enemy in sight—then I can see 
no hope”. 

Britain by September, 1915, had performed miracles: the 
raising and equipping of the new armies,' the reorganiza- 
tion of her unparalleled commerce and industry, from sup- 
plying the needs of civilized life to meeting the exigencies of 
fighting the war. Already we read of workers overstrained 
and overdone with the strenuousness of the tasks assigned 
them. Mechanics would tell one: “I never thought I could 
work so hard as I do.” Employers and directors too bore the 
heavy burdens of anxiety that weighed on men responsible 
for vast factories and gigantic undertakings at a time of un- 
paralleled difficulty. One reads of captains of industry being 
unable to break the spell of the white heat at which they 
maintained their endeavours, except to murmur, ‘Another 
terrible week at an end”. 

The eloquent Minister of Munitions knew all about this 
tensity of strain, he knew too the marvels accomplished. On 
other occasions he could describe it all in glowing terms. 
But in the hour of excessive zeal and lust of victory the 
taskmaster dismissed everything with the derisive sting— 
*‘slouching into disaster”. In this fashion Lloyd George and 
the conscriptionists in the Cabinet won their way, and the 
long-drawn-out controversy, round which all the emotion- 
alism that could be spared from actual war measures had 
raged so long in Britain, drew to its close at the end of 1915. 
On December 28th the Cabinet decided to introduce a 
measure of compulsion for military service in order to get 
hold of the single men who had not been caught in the 
meshes of the Derby scheme when the characteristic British 
plan of voluntary service failed to be upheld. Those who had 
long fought for voluntary service felt great indignation. The 
Nation speaks of “This wanton breach with historic Liberal- 


1 Eleven divisions of the new armies had already been sent out to 
France, 
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ism”. It mourns the reckless way in which statesmen were 
whittling away England’s greatest institutions—free military 
service, a free Parliament and a free Press. 


5. WAR TO THE UTTERMOST 


It was not only at home that freedom suffered severe 
damage. The freedom of neutral nations was destined to be 
trampled on, in the interest of the war waged for the sake 
of humanity. The high-handed proceedings of Great Britain 
in bringing to port and overhauling the cargo in neutral 
ships even when the goods were consigned to neutral—and 
friendly—ports, such as Copenhagen or Rotterdam, caused 
much dismay. At least superficially these measures had to be 
accepted as inevitable because the mastery of the seas by 
Britain was wellnigh complete. The later plan of “rationing 
neutrals”, placing neutral countries on a restricted allow- 
ance of all the critical imports, was likewise submitted to in 
the general suppression of freedom, even when later on the 
food supplies ot non-belligerents were seriously restricted. 

One cannot help wondering whether history may not have 
something to say concerning a “war for freedom” and its 
speedy degeneration into the most extended tyranny over 
small nations the world has ever experienced. Was it the 
hypnotism of the war will which suppressed criticism and 
complaint? 

The blockade of Germany was a reprisal for her atrocious 
unlimited submarine campaign. But the extent to which 
neutral nations were forcibly involved in maintaining it was 
a tyrannous proceeding which can only be ascribed to the 
lawless arbitrary spirit engendered by inflamed war passion. 
The specious argument that because Germany had sunk 
neutral as well as belligerent ships the Allies by blockade 
might hold up the food supplies of neutral nations to a 
serious extent without leave, indicates the devious nature of 
war mentality. A queer phrase is used in a Nation article to 
cloak these lawless proceedings: “. , . the fact that we have 
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been compelled to extend the law (against American and 
other protests) beyond all previously recognized principles 
because we are confronted with a new situation,” etc. Such 
pleading would cover any lawlessness at any time, even 
should diplomatic arrangements for such “extensions of the 
law” be forced on weaker nations. Two sets of people advo- 
cated forceful diplomatic arrangements with small nations 
(whose liberty—among other things—we were fighting the 
war to defend), 

It was even contended that if we frightened them enough 
they would abandon the effort to maintain their rights, and 
—perhaps—love us all the more for showing our strength. 
Very rightly the Nation proceeds to say that “this is Prussian 
Militarism turned into British Navalism, a treatment of 
Holland, Sweden and Denmark on a par with the fashion 
in which Germany set out to treat Belgium—a proclamation 
that ‘Might is Right, and to hell with the weak! ” Then 
there was the “‘breezy”’ line taken by Lord Charles Beresford 
and others: ‘“‘Evidence—what do we want with evidence 
in war time? ‘Let ’em all come.’ . . . Stop all neutral trade 
and damn the consequences.” 

There were degrees and degrees of war turpitude. The 
Nation thinks that Sir Edward Grey “has saved us from 
these two nightmares of dishonour and defeat . . . by an 
ingenious policy of blockades and agreements” which com- 
passed as little injury to neutrals as possible. 

Wise men became cynical in those days, whilst wild men 
made the maddest assertions. They placarded the streets 
with brutal headlines and queer false announcements. One 
of these, “Foreign Office feeds Germany”, is typical. This 
and other absurdities were gravely supported by newspaper 
articles full of weird facts and figures. 

The whole subject of how Britain alternately wheedled 
and coerced neutral States to aid and abet her requires a 
book to itself. It is a book that should be written. 

There would be a good deal to say about the way Greece 
was treated by the Entente Governments, The cynical per- 
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versity displayed by Entente statesmen may be briefly indi- 
cated. Greece was urged to violate her neutrality, to sur- 
render material of war, and so on. The final coercion of the 
Greek Government occurred when a small Allied force was 
landed and marched to Athens. The French Admiral said 
that this was not in order to seize the ten batteries of moun- 
tain guns which the Allies had demanded, but the Greeks 
seem to have felt at last that it was going too far and to have 
made a stand. A large number of Greek troops surrounded 
and attacked the invaders, whilst French ships shelled the 
Palace. The Allied troops, when an armistice had been 
arranged, marched back to the shore. The Venizelist party, 
whom the Allies were supporting, was suppressed and Veni- 
zelist officials dismissed. Advantage was taken of this situa- 
tion to declare a complete blockade of all the coasts of 
Greece under the King’s control. Machinations finally suc- 
ceeded in forcing the King to leave the throne and the 
country. The British treaty guarantee had assured to Greece 
that she should remain an independent and hereditary 
monarchy. 

Perhaps the strangest of all the far-reaching effects of war 
psychosis may be found in the way in which some of the 
wisest and most experienced statesmen were carried off 
their feet by the infection. Take, for instance, the way in 
which Mr. Arthur Balfour became mixed up in military 
adventures, the advance on Bagdad, in discreditable war 
propaganda and in other demoralized measures. Early in 
1915 Mr. Balfour was asked to prepare the British defence 
of measures of blockade which the Government had decided 
to take. The statement was addressed primarily to the 
United States. As a clever philosopher he was able to 
defend measures destined to reduce whole countries, mil- 
lions of civilian citizens of enemy lands, to straits of hunger 
and famine equal to those endured by beleaguered cities in 
barbarous, medieval times. 

He says that he had not been consulted about blockade 
policies, that he viewed with the greatest dislike “any course 
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which seems in the smallest degree to violate the rules of 
international warfare’. Still, “those who will consent to 
consider the present case on its merits will, I think, be per- 
suaded that the policy of the Allies has a conclusive moral 
justification’’. Then he describes the German policy of sink- 
ing ships at sight as the perfectly hideous and perverted policy 
it was, and he says the Allies will retaliate by enforcing 
a blockade “designed to prevent all foreign goods from 
entering Germany and all German goods from going 
abroad”. Probably no one realized at first the terrible con- 
sequence of the British blockade policy. Still, the amazing 
blindness of war mentality is illustrated by the entire absence 
of foresight shown in Mr. Balfour’s apology for the adoption 
of thoroughgoing, relentless methods of blockade. 

This at least, he says, can be advanced in its favour. “‘It 
cannot cause the death of a single civilian: it cannot destroy 
neutral lives and neutral property without legal process.” 

It is a senseless process to weigh evil against evil, in- 
humanity against inhumanity, but even a philosopher must 
be blinded indeed not to realize some of the consequences 
to the civilian population of bottling up whole countries 
under modern conditions of supply and trade. 

After making curious debating points as to the require- 
ments of international law and morality, he falls back on 
“the equity of the Allied cause rather than the law”. Still 
being troubled about law, he says that international law 
may be related to international morality but is not identical 
with it. He asks—if criminals broke the agreement to obey 
law, ought the innocent tamely to suffer? Ought they to 
behave precisely as they would if social conditions were 
normal? The point he argues is, that international law 
being minus sanctions, why should belligerents be criticized 
when they have to violate its letter in self-defence, as long 
as they carefully regard its spirit? 

It is necessary in war time to go relentlessly for your 
objective, and—leave it at that. Older statesmen did not 
improve matters by arguing. Their explanations sometimes 
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served no other purpose than to illustrate the diabolism of 
the proceedings they defended. Men of great ability failed 
to realize how far they had drifted in the tumult of war 
passion. But all, even the most able, were carried away, 
carried on from day to day by immense movement, move- 
ment beyond man’s perception or control. 

The tide of war psychosis circled the world. Statesmen 
came from overseas imbued with war passion. Of these Mr. 
W. M. Hughes, Prime Minister of the Australian Common- 
wealth, was the most notable. He went about England in 
the spring of 1916. We are told how he came in a spirit 
of joyful confidence, condemning the doubt of national 
superiority as the first step to destruction. A great chance 
had come to us, a chance provided by the Deity to snatch 
ourselves away from the pit into which we were falling. A 
miracle had saved us, and we must go on to the “greater 
greatness” that was before us. This was his “animating” 
message. To come down to plain business, he told how, in 
Australia, they had got rid of every German shareholder, 
whether unnaturalized or naturalized, in their public com- 
panies. They were free of German influence for ever.' 
Britain was not left without warning of whither complete 
surrender to the follies of the war spirit led. These warnings 
came not from obscure sources: some were uttered by fore- 
most statesmen. In the middle of October, 1915, following 
on statements on our Balkan policy made by Sir Edward 
Grey and Lord Crewe, Lord Morley entered a protest 
against the suppression of discussion in the Commons and 
expressed various misgivings on policies pursued. Lord 
Milner was equally outspoken and added a definite demand 
for withdrawal from the Dardanelles. In 1916, there is con- 
tinued discontent about the withholding of news and want 
of official information. 

The greatest Zeppelin raid of the war took place on Mon- 
day, January 31, 1916. No official warnings were given in 
London, although the six or seven airships which wandered 

ı Manchester Guardian, May 27, 1916. 
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for hours over different counties, and reached and did con- 
siderable damage in Staffordshire, might have visited the 
metropolis. Milkmen, night porters, hospital servants, spread 
the news of the danger. It was taken very coolly, the usual 
evening engagements were carried out and thousands of 
people were in the streets who might have remained under 
shelter. Yet it was felt that the Government were taking 
things rather too easily in having no effective measures of 
opposition ready. 

The thing is that nobody realized at the time how vast 
the conflagration raging over the world had become. It was 
impossible for Governments to improvise help or to counter 
danger everywhere, even with all the power put at their 
disposal. 

When the second anniversary of the war came round, a 
very great demonstration was held at the Queen’s Hall, 
London. Notable statesmen from Allied countries were 
present. A resolution was put that had been carried at 
meetings throughout the Empire. It recorded an inflexible 
determination to continue to a victorious end the struggle 
in maintenance of those ideals of liberty and justice which 
are the sacred and common cause of the Allies. Asquith and 
Bonar Law were the principal speakers. The Prime Minister 
was cheered for many minutes on that 4th of August even- 
ing. Given war premises, he made a very fine, well-composed 
speech (although when now read, the historical parts seem 
extraordinarily stale and questionable). Asquith’s definition 
of “The Nature of the Conflict’? shows clearly that after 
two years of dreadful fighting Britain stood morally exactly 
where she had planted her feet all along. The contest is not 
“between one Power and another, nor one group of Powers 
and another”; it is between “separate and irreconcilable 
ideals (applause), between on the one side the forces which 
stand for freedon and organization, for the unfettered pro- 
gress of humanity, and upon the other side the forces which 
are bound sooner or later to suppress, to sterilize, all the 
seeds of a regenerated world”. (Applause.) 
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6. Peace PRroPosaLs 


But whilst the leading statesmen and the mass of citizens 
stood true to the articles of faith on which they rested their 
hope of salvation, doubt had crept into the minds of some. 
The sparrows whom the Prime Minister had referred to in 
an earlier speech had continued to twitter. The sound had 
gathered in volume. Another sound had mingled with it, a 
noisier, more emphatic sound, It was the outcry of those 
who thought the Cabinet and its leader were not getting on 
with the war as they should. We will consider the twittering 
first. 

It is remarkable that among public men, already in 
January, 1915, some could be found who thought that 
President Wilson might be able to mediate a peace. F. W. 
Hirst, in his journal (January 3rd),speaks of one such? who 
writes: “I have a sort of presentiment that the thaw is not 
far distant when the invincible common sense of mankind 
will somehow get free of its bonds. The American President 
may perhaps move in a few weeks: ‘O that his footsteps 
among the stars would quicken? as an angel of peace. I 
believe every sensible man is dead tired of this in Germany 
and England and elsewhere.” 

The assumption concerning President Wilson was well 
founded. Colonel House, ‘“‘the other self of the President”, 
wandered backwards and forwards between Europe and 
America, travelling in the interest of intervention for peace. 

“The diplomatists sit with folded hands, envisaging a 
tragedy which the soldiers would probably end without 
them.” This remark in the Nation ( January 2, 1915), in con- 
nection with the Christmas truce observed in the trenches, 
indicates two different attitudes which were in existence 
throughout the war years. Later on in the Nation, November 
4, 1916, it is again said—“‘that ministers were only too prone 
to throw the responsibility of achieving peace on the soldiers 
alone. To repeat old shibboleths about justice and freedom 

1 (L. standing for Loreburn.) Common Sense, April 17, 1920. 
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and to refuse to take stock of changing psychological condi- 
tions.” It is this fixity of mind which accounts for the fact 
that all the efforts which President Wilson made came to 
nothing. 

From the very beginning the President made approaches 
in the direction of peace, offers of “mediation” and ‘‘good 
offices”. Mr. Bryan sent these messages expressing “the hope 
that the warring Powers would stop fighting and get to- 
gether. The United States stood ready at any time to assist 
in such an amicable proceeding.” Mr. Page formally pre- 
sented these pleas of the United States’ Secretary to Sir 
Edward Grey. They were received respectfully, but neither 
Page nor Grey regarded them seriously.' 

Those who were far enough off to escape the war 
infection were terribly shocked when the nations of Europe 
descended to barbarous war. Page was shocked and de- 
pressed, but he knew that the thing was far too big to be 
stopped. “Washington persisted ; from May 4, 1916, the date 
of the so-called Sussex ‘pledge’, until the resumption of 
submarine warfare on February 1, 1917, Mr. Wilson devoted 
all his energies to bringing together the combatants and 
establishing peace.” We hear of great disappointment in the 
United States at the absence of response from the Allies to 
President Wilson’s speech of May 28, 1916, on agreements 
to prevent war. In The Intimate Papers of Colonel House it is 
shown that President Wilson had gone beyond his oft- 
repeated offer of acting as a mediator, and that a conference, 
designed to secure some kind of settlement, was now defi- 
nitely proposed. Sir Edward Grey would have nothing of 
the sort. “From the Allies Colonel House had constant word 
of their determination to fight until the utter collapse of 
Germany.”’3 

Ambassador Page puts the whole matter tersely to House: 
“All this peace talk from Germany causes amusement here 

1 Life and Letters of Walter Page, Vol. III, p. 170. 


2 Letters of Walter Page, Vol. 1, p. 148. 
3 The Intimate Papers, Vol. II, pp. 256, 257. 
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and is construed as a confession that Germans know they 
have lost the war. All the peace talk that comes from the 
U.S. causes surprise and is taken to confirm the old opinion 
that the people in the U.S. do not yet know anything about 
the war. ... There isn’t any early peace in sight here, and 
any discussion of the subject at all puts the British and the 
French on edge... .” 

Speaking of the great masses of the people—as apart from 
small I.L.P. and other pacifist groups—their dissatisfaction 
was not with the protracted war but with what they con- 
sidered insufficient zeal in waging it. Dr. Addison mentions 
dissatisfaction with the Cabinet’s want of decision on im- 
portant points and proposals. The seeming lack of appre- 
hension of what was required in order to “get on with the 
war” was rife throughout the spring months of 1916, It was 
this dissatisfaction which was used to start intrigues on party 
lines against Asquith’s premiership.! 

The Times and other papers had been running a more 
or less anti-Asquith campaign for many months. This was 
hardly astonishing. Asquith’s character was not designed 
for leadership in war. Lord Grey has described Asquith’s 
greatest quality as steadiness,? and steadiness is an impos- 
sible attitude in a great European war—in itself the out- 
come of the instability of the times. It is true that set purpose 
was necessary for waging it, but Asquith was far too 
intellectually stable to be able to meet its crises with fixed, 
fanatical determinism, as could the real ‘“war-monger”. 
Asquith could be very fine in speech and feeling, as when, 
for instance, he sent “inspiring messages to the Empire”. In 
November, 1915, he said: “I am confident as I was fifteen 
months ago that we are going to carry a righteous cause to 
a triumphant issue. And I am not going to shift the burden 
that has been laid upon me until I am satisfied that I 
cannot bear it... .” 

But the burden was threatening to fall from his shoulders 


* Politics from Within, Vol. I, p. 249. 
4 Viscount Grey, Twenty-Five Years, Vol. II, pp. 241, 242. 
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or to be poked off by others. In the Cabinet he had to en- 
counter baiting and unjustifiable pressure, chiefly it seems 
at the hands of Lloyd George, whose insistence was for all- 
round conscription. 

When it was urged that proposals for a definite statement 
of terms or for a Conference on neutral territory should 
both be refused, some expressed the wish that instead ‘‘a 
definite reply couched in good plain Lloyd Georgian 
language” might be sent. 


7. THE Knock-Out 


Mr. Asquith’s constant appeals, though based on what 
may be called “war psychology”, a conviction of moral 
superiority based on self-conscious national pride, were not 
enough. Something more full-blooded was craved at the 
stage of war frenzy reached in the latter months of 1916. 
It was this frenzied obsession which found expression in 
Lloyd George’s noted interview with Roy W. Howard, 
President of the United Press of America, reported in The 
Times and other papers, on September 29, 1916. 

The gist of the interview is summed up thus; There is no 
end of the war in sight. Any step taken by the United States, 
or the Vatican, or any other neutral in the direction of 
peace will be construed by England as an unneutral, pro- 
German move. 

According to Lloyd George, England had only begun to 
fight. She was not disposed to stop “because of the squealing 
done by Germans or done for Germans by probably well- 
meaning but misguided sympathizers and humanitarians. 
The fight must be to a finish—to a knock-out—and no 
interference at this stage.” 

Lloyd George had been asked to give the American Press, 
in the simplest possible language, the British attitude toward 
the recent peace talk. Thereupon flowed a stream of intoxi- 
cated eloquence. Then the cool American interviewer asks: 
“But how long do you figure this can and must go on?” 
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The intoxicated talk flows on. “There is neither clock nor 
calendar’”’—when blood-lust has to be satiated. It amounts 
to that. 

But what of France, of Russia? Plain questions! A fiery 
vindication of France ends: “With the French it will be 
that fiercely burning patriotism that will sustain the Army 
to the end, regardless of when that end may come.” Russia 
“would go through to the death’. These were the final 
words: “No! There are, and there will be, no quitters among 
the Allies.” Lloyd George had just visited the battlefields of 
France, had seen the war zone with its indescribable terrors, 
All the ghastliness he had seen only made him feel that the 
perpetrators of the outrage must have such punishment 
inflicted on them, “that the temptation to emulate their 
exploits will be eliminated from the hearts of the evil- 
minded amongst the rulers of men”. 

This “knock-out blow” speech marks a full development 
of the blood-lust, the war psychosis. That it reached such 
a pitch and could lay its mark of passion-riven fury on a 
Europe inclining—after two and a half years of unmitigated 
wrath—to seek another way out, was an evil which genera- 
tions to come must rue. That this terrible speech of a respon- 
sible British minister was flashed on the world at that par- 
ticular hour was an irreparable calamity, for it prejudged a 
renewal of peace proposals on the part of Germany, pro- 
posals which should on all counts have been at least con- 
sidered. 

Germany announced for the week beginning with the 
11th of December, 1916, “‘the happening of a world histori- 
cal event”. This turned out to be another feeler after peace. 
It was publicly made and the offer was sent out to all the 
nations of the Coalition at the same time. 

The Reichstag was summoned to consider the great news, 
the Chancellor made a moving speech and the Berlin streets 
were thronged with people welcoming the prospect of peace. 
An appeal was also made to the Pope, and in it, Germany’s 
concern for the sufferings of humanity was stressed. 
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At first the full proposals were not published, but enough 
of their general import was learned to justify the Nation in 
declaring that if the German overture is met by a summary 
rejection, they might claim that henceforward they were 
fighting a purely defensive war. Indeed, such a rejection 
seemed out of the question. The Manchester Guardian, Daily 
Telegraph, Westminster Gazette and Daily News were all against 
summary rejection. If it were not considered, neutral nations 
would veer round to feeling sympathy with the Central 
Powers. All the vague talk of peace, the attempted initiations 
of peace, the rumours, the echoings of peace negotiations 
were now ended. Something tangible was there. But The 
Times and the rest of the Press insisted that Lloyd George in 
his proclamation of the “knock-out” blow had already given 
the right answer. The Times declared the German offer had 
been turned down unanimously by the country before the 
proposed terms were known. 

The German peace proposals gave much satisfaction in 
the City, most City men being eager for peace as soon as a 
good and honourable settlement could be reached. 

A week later, the firmness of gilt-edged securities was 
ascribed to the belief that the war was drawing towards a 
close. There was a corresponding depression in shipping 
shares, caused partly because the “outbreak of peace” 
might bring down the price of freights. 

Altogether the German peace proposals caused a pro- 
digious sensation in the City; also among the soldiers at the 
front, as many letters testify. But the country took them 
coolly, although acute disappointment supervened when it 
was realized that the Germans had not put forth definite terms. 

M. Briand saw only “‘a snare” in the German request and 
Russian authorities were for summary rejection of overtures. 

The first speech to Parliament made by Lloyd George 
(now the new Premier), in which he foreshadowed the 
Allies’ reply, was couched “in the language of war”. All the 
German crimes were rehearsed with ringing denunciation. 

Lloyd George had won his way to the Premiership by 
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boldly presenting a demand for a Council of War to consist 
of four Cabinet Ministers. He was to be one of the four, 
but Asquith was not to be included. The Cabinet was to 
be re-formed; Sir Edward Grey, McKenna and the older 
ministers, Balfour and Lansdowne, were to be excluded. 
These proposals were refused, whereupon Lloyd George 
resigned as War Minister, and indicted Coalition methods 
and policy. The refusal of Unionist members to remain with 
the Government forced Asquith to resign. The Northcliffe 
Press gave Lloyd George a lift into the saddle, and the long- 
drawn-out manœuvres ended in his being Premier at the 
head of a “Patriot” Government. The new combination 
appeared to promise “a move on” with the war. One thing 
was certain, the Nation remarks, the new Government was 
not brought in to make peace. Indeed, peace proposals, 
which had seemed in full view, were hustled into the back- 
ground by great reshufflings of ministries and appointment 
of directorates. War arrangements, war provisions, war 
activities, spread themselves out over the metropolis, over 
the land. 

The one set of ministers, often declared to be indispensable 
for carrying on the war, being superseded by others declared 
to be more efficient, the statesmen’s war grew and flourished 
exceedingly, apart from the military situation. 

From this rapid review, three stages appear to emerge as 
regards the statesmen’s war, three successive stages in the 
dangerous growth of war mentality. 

First. A Government leading a country into war must 
conduct the country’s support of the war. Their propaganda 
to this end increases the war neurosis. 

Later. But in a “world war” the war outgrows the states- 
men. The issues overpower them, they can but drift. The 
neurosis gets the upper hand. 

Still later. Divisions arise on the front united to win the 
war. Dissensions grow, nerves are on edge, recriminations 
form the order of the day. War rage sets in and engulfs 
rulers and Cabinets, leaders and the multitude they lead. 
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“If all the Churches of Europe closed their doors until the 
drums ceased rolling they would act as a most powerful 
reminder that though the glory of war is a famous and 
ancient glory, it is not the final glory of God.” 

G. BERNARD SHAW, Common Sense about the War 


***Lovest thou Me?” ... Forsake this barbaric doctrine and 
these false ideals, which you have allowed to impoverish 
and enslave mankind. How can you love Me if you twist 
My teaching? How is it you believe the opposite of what I 
taught? Even the Press and the Pulpits of your Church 
now proclaim that they who take the sword shall flourish 
by the sword! . . . What has befallen My beatitudes? What 
is this new sort of benediction? Blessed are the violent, for 
they shall inherit the earth! Blessed are the proud in 
spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven! Blessed are 
the war-makers, for they shall be accounted sons of God!” 
Canon W. L. Grane, Sermon preached for the 

Church of England Peace League, April, 1913 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE FAILURE OF THE CLERICS 


1. THe Rear TRAGEDY 


In an article written in 1928, ten years after the close of the 
war, Artifex (Canon Green) examines the painful point, “‘the 
real tragedy”, of why those who had constantly declared 
war to be a folly, an imbecility, a sin, suddenly found them- 
selves compelled to say “England is morally bound to fight”. 

At the time Canon Peter Green “found” himself saying 
this very thing; and he remains convinced that it was true 
and that he was right in affirming it. He has sifted all the 
arguments and knows all the evidence that has accrued 
which throws doubt on the declaration, yet, in spite of it 
all, he clings to his pronouncement. He makes an authorita- 
tive statement and he abides by it. That is what it comes to. 
There was no right course that could have been taken in 
August, 1914. The choice lay between a bad course and a 
worse course. Britain followed the bad course, eschewing the 
worst. Many evil forces had long been potent, hence the 
dilemma. The Churches, the teaching profession, the Press 
had bad records in the pre-war years. The clerics failed. Very 
few of these would admit failure as clearly as Artifex admits 
it. He is sure that we chose the lesser of evils, and admonishes : 
“No one must talk to me about acting rightly, morally, in 
such a case.””! 

Among the few clerics—and the term is used in its widest 
sense—who did not fail the world in 1914 to 1918 was 
Bernard Shaw. It is therefore appropriate to head this 
chapter with the above declaration of his, particularly as 
it sheds light on the exact point at which the greater number 
failed. They forsook the pursuit of the glory of God and His 
righteousness and busied themselves in finding fuel for the 


* Manchester Guardian, September 26, 1928, 
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great European bonfire. The “‘straying’’, however, began 
some time before the war, as Canon Green noted. 

This whole situation has been dealt with in a really 
profound way by Julien Benda in La Trahison des Clercs.* 
By ‘‘Clercs”, or Clerks, is, of course, meant spiritual leaders, 
philosophers, pastors and masters, the hierarchy of religion 
and intelligence. 

Benda thinks that towards the end of the nineteenth 
century the influence exercised by spiritual leaders and 
pastors changed.? Clerics began to play with political 
passions. Instead of trying to stem earth-bound obsessions 
they stimulated such emotions, they joined in race hatred and 
political faction, they adopted nationalist conceptions. If men 
of ideas busied themselves with political causes, as many did 
throughout the ages, the best of them took long views con- 
cerning tendencies. But during the war period “clerks’”’ took 
part in politics with full stress of passion and despised others 
who freed themselves from popular impulses. 

Benda enlarges on the depth to which the betrayal of the 
“clerks” reaches. He shows how their default has corrupted 
masses of men in various countries. It is not only universal 
morality which they have caused to be despised but universal 
truth also.3 They maintain that what is truth in one country 
is false in another, so setting up false ideals. 

Even metaphysics are twisted till that which is “contin- 
gent” is exalted and that which is eternal, despised. It seems 
to require the far-reaching intellectuality characteristic of 
French thinkers to demonstrate how far nationalist moods 
and tenses have prevailed. For instance, mass emotions are 
found worthy of all praise whilst thought and consideration 
are despised by modern clerics. The strong State is exalted 
rather than the righteous State. The State must will to be 
strong and despise being just, especially in its relations with 
other States. German clerics preached these things for years, 
but French writers asserted the same and won high approval. 

The instincts of prey are exalted as the highest form of 
* Published in 1928, 2 P, 55. + P, 120- 
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humane morality. Benda shows that never before, from 
Socrates downwards, have great teachers announced par- 
ticularist doctrines such as these. Indeed, they taught 
the exact contrary, justice mattered, judgment mattered, 
while arsenals, soldiers, fortifications, military objectives 
were altogether on a lower plane. 

Even Machiavelli taught that evil remained evil although 
circumstances might demand the use of evil things. National- 
ist doctrine declares that the duty of groups is to be strong 
and to enlarge, regardless of further considerations. 

It comes to this, that the morality of an act consists in 
the amount of egotism it evinces. 

The modern idea of sacrifice is sacrifice in order to force 
your will on others. The old idea of sacrifice is sacrifice in 
order to assist others. Altruism is pronounced to be not only 
stupid but repugnant. 

Considering the almost universal acceptance of the new 
doctrines incorporated in nationalism, imperialism and 
chauvinism, it was not unnatural that pastors and masters— 
clerics—generally should endorse them. When jingoism is the 
order of the day, when nationalism is the fashionable creed, 
it signifies a return of everyone to a more primitive state, 
instinctive gregariousness instead of intelligent guidance 
becomes the order of the day. 

Now the gregarious mind, as Trotter has shown, means 
the placing of the “normal” man in places of influence 
and authority; the broader, more advanced thinking which 
initiates change and progress is taboo. 

“The mental type . .. which ordinary opinion calls 
normal . . . supplies our most trusted politicians and 
officials, bishops and head masters . . . and all their trusty 
deputies.” People of this type, whilst confident of their 
position and attainments, are inaccessible to new, to changed 
phenomena. They cannot grapple with fresh difficulties and 
altered conditions, for they are too occupied in maintaining 
the accepted obsessions. The clerics of all countries in accord- 
ance with the latest false doctrine assumed that their country 
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was righteous in all its ways. M. Julien Benda is at pains to 
point out how new an attitude this nationalist particularism 
is, especially as far as leaders of the Church are concerned. 
He describes how zealous modern Churchmen are for the 
God of action, for the God of armies, rather than for the 
God of all flesh. Besides the exaltation of nationalism, clerics 
in modern times have exalted the doctrine of forceful action 
as a great principle. Modern metaphysics taught men to 
disdain the faculties of thought and reason and to honour 
the faculties of will and action. Instinct is exalted at the 
expense of intelligence. Whereas formerly it was held to 
be the mission of Churchmen and men of letters to restrain 
the natural brutality of mankind in our time they deliber- 
ately exalt forcefulness with all the influence they command. 
This is the attitude which Benda designates the treachery of 
clerics. 

Clerics no longer lead the masses, they are led by them. 

Therefore it is not so curious that religion almost invariably 
lent its weight to augment war fervour. The Churches are 
on the side of the big guns. All forms of Christianity favoured 
the Great War. Only an infinitesimal number of professed 
Christians dissented. This is not psychologically strange, 
although it presents a curious contradiction of avowed 
principles. War mysticism is easily coloured by religious 
fervour. “‘All religious states aroused in war tend to become 
ecstatic. Their work is to overcome the sense of tragedy of 
war, and it is only by becoming intense and voluminous, so 
to speak, that they can accomplish their work at all. Either 
they must end in a mysticism which includes or takes the 
form of exalted moods, or they must (as can be accomplished 
in some temperaments) become dynamic states by inspiring 
a fatalistic attitude, which is at bottom a sense of throwing 
oneself unreservedly into the hands of fate.” ! For, “In war 
the fear of death is not only stilled, but there is a longing 
to tempt fate and also to experience death itself, and this 
desire may become ecstatic.” ? 
1 The Psychology of Nations, G. E. Partridge, p. 68. 2 Ibid., p. 71. 
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Like ecstatic emotionalism in general, longings such as 
these are, in the nature of things, morbid, mentally unsound. 
Yet some of the finest sublimations of attitude displayed 
during the Great War were derived from such emotional 
ecstasy. Besides these higher, finer flights, morbidity in 
connection with religion took on a quite different, a more 
carnal, emotion. In these strange adjustments allowance has 
to be made for the fundamental impossibility of fitting in 
religion with war. The Rev. Neville S. Talbot, an assistant 
Chaplain-General in the war, shows this difficulty in his 
book on Thoughis on Religion at the Front. He says that 
“religion is associated with anxiety” ; the men had recourse 
to religion as a means of getting security. Then religion 
“touches men at a lower level than the highest in them, it 
has the morbidity of their weaker moments . . . it wears 
badly”, it does not seem to work. Further in the connection 
we are examining, he considers that war, “for all the counter- 
vailing heroisms of men, is a world of evil power let loose’’.' 
Although he heartily upholds the war, Mr. Talbot sees its 
incongruities. He has a real, intense, primary allegiance to 
Christian religion and the awful stresses and tension of war 
make him examine afresh the deeper, inner recesses of the 
Catholic Christian faith. But he fails in allowing for the 
invasion of these glorious places by the powers of darkness 
and the prostitution of wonderful human endeavour, devotion 
and sacrifice to the devilish ends of the powers of evil in the 
intensified inferno of war. Thus it was, if we analyse the fine 
frenzy at its ultimate worth. Few dared do this in the exalta- 
tion of the war days. Let us do so now as sympathetically 
as may be. 

Sublimation of evil was the solution sought in the midst 
of war. Why should our clerics have thought that good was 
bound to come out of what they themselves designated as 
catastrophe? Yet the Bishop of Winchester in his searching 
article, “The War and Conscience”, in the Contemporary 
Review, September, 1914, thinks it is “quite a first duty to 

1 Pp. 14-16. 
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steady ourselves with the remembrance that catastrophe” 
has been the means of growth. He proceeds to do this. He 
thinks that Europe can never return to the condition of 
universal swollen armaments; that a new feeling will arise 
of common humanity among the nations. He thinks it has 
made a great difference to England “in the last weeks” to 
have a good conscience; to believe that “‘she could not 
honourably do other than she has done; to believe that she 
is really standing for peace and for the freedom of the weak. 
Before the war this bishop had been regarded as a supporter 
of a struggling peace movement in the Church, “The Church 
of England Peace League”. He says: “I have far more sym- 
pathy with the Stop-the-War party among the workers than 
I have with Prussian aggressive militarism.” Yet he asks 
them, these workers, to “look carefully to it, lest they may 
not be inviting us to embrace in homespun the same policy 
which they repudiate in armour—a policy, I mean, of sheer 
national selfishness”. This special pleading is continued 
through various suggestions. Honour is involved. A nation 
must be true to itself even if it suffer. He speaks of pacifism 
as though it were necessarily “‘self-regarding”’. The article 
finishes on the usual note: we must all of us stretch out our 
hands to a future which he describes as amounting to a 
millennium of Christian charity. 

If the more liberal-minded leaders of the Church had 
nothing more adequate to the situation to teach than subtle- 
ties like these, at the critical moment when they saw “‘the 
house of established order” crumbling about them, was 
theirs not indeed a lamentable failure? 

But again it must be remembered that the war plunged 
Christians, idealists, pacifists into a dilemma. This happened 
at the time when they themselves were infected by the 
generally obtaining persuasion and were sufficiently infected 
to prevent a clear vision of the falsities temporarily appearing 
in the guise of eternal verities. The state of torment they 
were in is expressed in the letter of a writer and publicist 
who before the war strongly upheld the pacifist position. He 
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writes: “I am realizing particularly the real difference to 
which serious thought about this awful crisis tends to lead, 
if pursued sincerely ; and for my part, truth in life as well as 
thought is the greatest thing, and not any particular con- 
clusion, pacifist or other. The difference of view is serious 
enough—it will, I fear, grievously affect the Peace Movement. 
But there is worse than that. For the Christian Anarchist (if 
I may use this term for description) is in this dilemma: if 
he is sincere, practises his preaching, he goes to the stake, 
and cannot (otherwise) help any ‘building up’, such as we 
have always contemplated. If he does not try to live it out, 
his preaching is sheer humbug. No doubt many escape the 
dilemma to some extent by remaining in a pious muddle; 
but that again will not help ‘constructive thought’.” 

Very many people who were opposed to war, whose souls 
loathed war, who saw in war the denial of human and 
divine charity and aspiration, yet felt that they were bound 
to go with the tide in the great European war, otherwise 
they might not be able to exercise a wise influence at the 
settlement. ‘‘Oh! ye of little faith, could ye not have watched 
one hour (four years as it turned out) in the faith?” The 
failure of many clerics was the failure to believe the faith 
that should have been theirs. 

In “A Message from the Religious Society of Friends to 
Men and Women of Goodwill in the British Empire’’, sent 
out on the outbreak of the war, August 7, 1914, the position 
taken up is one of “‘finding ourselves to-day in the midst of 
what may prove to be the fiercest conflict in the history of 
the human race”. They, with other Christians, accepted the 
war. “Whatever may be our view of the processes which 
led to its inception, we have now to face the fact that war 
is proceeding upon a terrific scale and that our country is 
involved in it.” 

There is no questioning, no examining of reasons for 
entering on a terrific war. The position is accepted. “While, 
as a Society, we stand firmly to the belief that the method 
of force is no solution of any question, we hold that the 
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present moment is not one for criticism.” Devoted service 
“to our nation” is enjoined. It is true they declare that 
“the conditions which have made this catastrophe possible 
must be regarded by us as essentially unchristian’”. They 
allow that “For those whose conscience forbids them to 
take up arms there are other ways of serving.” And they feel 
they should do more than others, pray for and love their 
enemies. 

As all good people did, they take refuge in contemplating 
“the new situation which will arise” at the close of the war. 
They say that, in time of war, all men of good will should 
prepare for peace. Also, that “It is of vital importance that 
the war shall not be carried on in any vindictive spirit, and 
that it should be brought to a close at the earliest possible 
moment”. 

If this message had been issued six weeks later, when 


operations were in full swing on the battlefields, the attitude ` 


of acceptance would be more easily understood. But the 
“Message” was issued on August 7th, and must have been 
considered and agreed to on August 5th or 6th, on the first 
or second day after England was at war. Even this religious 
body, whose tenets teach that war should be abjured, 
yielded when the stunning blow fell on all who upheld 
Christian faith and practice. This is recorded not by way of 
criticism, but to show how universally war was accepted in 
the beginning. 


2. Our WAR 


The attitude of the National Church, taken as a whole, was 
one of complete acceptance of the war. The Daily Chronicle, 
October 12, 1914, reports a typical address given by the 
Archbishop of York in which he said that “‘every man who 
respected his conscience must stand to his place until the 
war is ended”. 

“There can be”, he continued, “no peace until this German 
spirit of militarism has been crushed. I say that as a man 
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who by his vocation is bound to give his first allegiance to 
the Prince of Peace because, unless it is crushed, there 
is not the slightest guarantee for the peace of Europe 
hereafter. 

“Therefore, paradox as it seems—and it is part of the 
tragedy of the situation that it should have to be put—it is 
to friends of peace to whom I specially appeal to be supporters 
of our war.” Whilst there was no uncertainty in the Arch- 
bishop’s mind, the sense of the incongruity of war and religion 
caused several bodies of eminent men and women to examine 
the whole subject carefully. 

On November 2, 1914, there appeared the first of a series, 
Papers for War Time, published under the auspices “of a 
Group drawn from various Christian bodies and political 
parties”. The editor-in-chief was the Rev. W. Temple.: 
It is extremely interesting to see how serious people probed 
their consciences as to the incongruities which troubled them. 
Several of these papers deal with the thoughts and aspirations 
which have enlightened and inspired Christian men at all 
times, and the application of these to the needs of war time 
is very fine. Yet these truths are made subsidiary to the 
claims of the war spirit which had taken firm hold of the 
minds of even the most thoughtful people. Each number of 
the series is prefaced by a note which begins: “Great Britain 
is engaged in a war from which, as we believe, there was 
offered to our nation no honourable way of escape.” And 
further, this assurance means, it is said, that all who love their 
country must serve it in its hour of need ; yet while this makes 
immediate duty clear, “the war remains in the deepest sense 
a challenge to Christian thought’. Such is the accepted 
position. By the time that No. 13 is reached, in an altered 
statement on the “Basis of Publication”, we see that the 
acceptance of the war has become more decided. “That 
Great Britain was in August morally bound to declare war 
and is no less bound to carry the war to a decisive issue” is 
the first clause. In other clauses an attempt is made to 

1 The present Archbishop of York. 
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reconcile the knock-out-blow principle with the ordinary 
tenets of Christianity. 

The statements made by many writers in the effort to 
adjust the war issues they accept and the Christian idealism 
they hold are as pathetic and as equivocal as anything the 
war produced. This, for instance: “The great national task 
is one, but manifold. Fighting abroad, the adjustment of 
social wrongs at home, the healing of international schisms, 
the revival of religion, pure and undefiled, all these are 
the parts of one campaign.” 

Different writers take up different positions. In No. 7, 
A. Herbert Gray gives a true and terrible description of the 
abominations with which “Europe to-day reeks”. He con- 
cludes: “What a world gone maditis! . . . Without warning 
we have rushed and been crushed into this devil’s carnival, 
and now stand horrified at the shame and cruelty of it.” 
He finds it difficult to say what the fatal delusion has been 
which brought on this horror. It is suggested that the primal 
instinct of man to “get up on to the top, to shake off the 
cumbering fetters of other wills”, has much to do with it. 
The spirit of dominance is traced in the industrial world, 
in suffrage militancy, and so on. This may have led up to 
the war. But however questionable its spiritual origins were, 
there is no hint of abjuring the war, of ending its abomina- 
tions. No cure for the present madness is contemplated. The 
attitude of another writer is that war may not be consistent 
with Christianity, but is a necessity for individual heart- 
searching. “This, however, takes time, and there are 
immediate duties before us.” Loyalty is the most conspicuous 
of all duties just now. It is clear that thousands of good people 
simply ran away from deeper considerations after this fashion. 
They took up dutzes, and had no time for reasoned judgment. 

It is sometimes brought forward in the tangle of ideas that 
it is right, indeed a duty, to kill Germans; but on no account 
should we hate them! 

Again, because the Church had failed to bring home the 
truth of the brotherhood of men, “it may at this moment 
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be a right thing that in the service of a cause which Christian 
men recognize to be binding on them, those who are brethren 
in Christ should shoot and stab one another”. 

In one place an extraordinary twist of postulating humility 
is arrived at. Considering the imperfection of our discharge 
of the responsibilities of Empire, how deeply the national 
life has been tainted by selfishness and materialism, “it must 
appear a miracle of God’s mercy that we are fighting just 
now in a cause which we believe to be righteous. If we are 
permitted to think that in this war we are being used as 
an instrument for the advancement of truth, freedom, and 
righteousness, who are we that we should serve such a 
purpose?” 

It is characteristic of the English imperialist turn of mind 
to seek out pride whilst postulating humility. 

Paper No. 15 shows the straits to which religious teachers 
were put in order to vindicate the war. 

The author believes that if Britain had been absolutely 
Christian, it would have been possible for the country to 
fight the European evil in the manner of Christ’s teaching 
by “turning the other cheek”. But Britain was not fit for a 
perfectly Christlike treatment of the international situation. 
Hence it appears to be the duty of individual Christians— 
not to obstruct the force of the clumsy blow which is all that 
we, as a nation, are at present spiritually qualified to deliver 
in fighting the evil with which we are faced. Indeed, the 
Christian should fling himself earnestly into the national 
effort, although with much religious sorrow of heart. He 
must labour to make effectual the clumsy kind of blow against 
evil, yet at the same time endeavour to fit Britain to meet 
evil in the future in the higher Christian way. Again we 
realize the straits to which good men were reduced in order 
to justify their participation in the heat and passion of the 
times. 

Although it is repeatedly laid down in the papers that 
there can be no question of the necessity of Britain’s inter- 
vention in the war, some clear views are expressed concerning 
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the whole situation in 1914. Dr. Orchard says:* “The truth 
is that Europe has been going radically wrong; there is a 
fever in her blood. It is almost accidental that it should be 
in Germany that the worst symptoms have developed.” 

The issue between Germany and England is fairly stated 
in Paper No. 16. It was possible for a few persons to see 
and believe that though we were fighting “an immoral and 
unscrupulous militarism” set forth by German professors 
and embodied in practice by the German Government, the 
average German citizen and soldier knew next to nothing 
of these tendencies. Such people honestly believed that the 
existence of the German Empire was threatened by the 
Entente Powers. The necessity of continually bearing this 
in mind, of retaining sympathy for the people of Germany, 
is strongly urged. Yet even this consideration is travestied 
at the end by assertions in accordance with prevailing 
sentiments. ‘The moral necessity which dragged Britain into 
the war must keep her there till the end is gained.” A 
premature peace on an unstable basis would only mean 
renewal of conflict. But why could no one envisage a good 
peace settled by agreement? Especially after the German 
onslaught was turned back and before evil passions were 
aggravated a hundredfold. The fact that none of these 
picked men broached the idea shows the perversity of the 
situation. 

In No. 20, Papers for War Time, the unconscious Jesuitry 
of the argument is curious. The last sentence declares: ‘The 
soldier is before all things a man who is ready to die for 
his country; and readiness to die for others is essentially a 
Christian thing.” 

In Paper No. 21 it is said; “War has in it no element of 
construction ; it may produce quiet, but never peace.” Again, 
“Justice, goodwill—these are spiritual and eternal; swords 
and cannon—these are physical and temporal, straws blown 
by the breeze of the moment.” The writer of these pro- 
nouncements takes “The Removing of Mountains” for his 

* No. 10, The Real War. 
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subject. He discourses finely on faith ; yet there is no mention 
of trying to “remove” the war, not even a recommendation 
to seek a peaceful way out of the terrible crisis. 

Whilst others look to a future exaltation of righteousness, 
this writer sees quite clearly (in 1915) that no good is bred 
of evil war. “We are in extremity, some of us know it; and 
for those who are enthusiastic about the moral value of war 
there is a ghastly awakening.” Yet it is felt that “The 
mountain confronts us, and ours is not the word of power”. 
One pamphlet, entitled The Price of Blood, asks: “What fruit 
are we going to reap from the prodigal expenditure of 
blood?” And it is set forth that two great gains are already 
ours. First, “the mind of the nation is keenly sensitive to 
the needs of our soldiers at the front and of their dependents 
at home”; secondly, “life has become a very real and 
strenuous thing for nearly all our people”. Here is phari- 
saism! Are the gains anywhere near being worth the price 
paid for them? And the end of it all is a sorry end, for: 
‘When all the cruel wrong of the war flits before the mind, 
it is hard to think of an afterwards in which we and our foes 
shall dwell together in unity.” Still, “The blood may mean 
a new birth for the world.” Thus and thus the sermons run 
on, repeating the same ideas. There is no call to definite 
action to stay the plague, no cry to extinguish the confla- 
gration. 7 

The argument in Paper No. 26 is very strange. It is this: 
whilst the Bernhardist is wrong, because he accepts war as 
right and proper, the Christian knows that war is caused 
by sin. He may join in it and kill without losing “his Christian 
state of mind... . War remains an evil caused by sin, 
though this particular war seems to him a necessary evil; 
and he kills without fury or hatred. . . .” It is interesting 
to remember what the finer people, the teachers of the 
nations, thought and said in war time and how hard put to 
it they are to justify any suitable conclusions. 

Two volumes on The International Crisis in its Ethical and 
Psychological Aspects contain one set of lectures delivered in 
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February and March, 1915, and one delivered in early spring, 
1916, by representative people. The lecturers are well known 
for their social experience and thoughtful discrimination. 

Eleanor M. Sidgwick, speaking on “The Morality of 
Strife in Relation to the War”, asserts that whatever may 
be the case concerning other wars, fortunately the present 
is a perfectly clear one and barely admits of difference of 
opinion. We are fighting for freedom, national existence 
and obligations deliberately undertaken. No consideration is 
given to the historical origins of the war beyond repeated 
allusion to the treaty which guaranteed Belgian neutrality 
and firm declarations that none of the Entente Powers had 
any desire for war. Refuge is taken in considering the 
possibility of avoiding war in the future. “If only the moral 
perversion of Germany could be cured, and Balkan perennial 
sources of friction removed, prospects for peace, given the 
victory of the Entente Powers, would be good and enduring.” 

So the causes of German perversity are examined; the 
superman and the superstate loom large, defying every moral 
code. 

Still, reasons are advanced for thinking that a Germany 
duly humbled may yet feel that the disadvantages of the 
theory that Might makes Right are obvious. There may also 
be an ideal element in Germany’s belief in her own Kultur. 
Meanwhile we must not hate Germany, though we judge her 
as having committed a terrible crime. There must be no 
desire on our part for retaliation, or for the humiliation of 
Germany. 

Professor Gilbert Murray lectures on “Herd Instinct and 
the War”. Very charmingly does he trace the origin of 
natural and herd instinct, though to it he attributes the 
outburst of the war. He shows that our being drawn together 
by the war has united us at home and throughout the Empire. 
But he evidently does not trust the good points of the herd 
too far. He thinks that those who exalt instinct against 
reason will in the end awake—like Caliban—to disillusion. 

It is instructive to note how the lecturers, men who may 
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be included among the pick of the nation, run away from 
the closer inspection of actual war aspects. They take 
refuge from the cataclysm in the more general, ethical, 
psychological conditions connected with it, or else they seck 
refuge in picturing a fruitful outcome. The lectures are of per- 
manent interest in shedding light on the distorted mentality 
of the time. We, however, can only briefly indicate their trend. 

Another lecture, that of A. C. Bradley, is on ““The United 
States of Europe”. This subject was evidently more welcome 
in the midst of the war than it has proved to be in Britain 
later on. 

From the point of view of psychology, Professor L. P. 
Jacks’s lecture on ““The Changing Mind of a Nation at War” 
is one of the most interesting. 

He thinks the shock caused by the uprooting of people’s 
lives served to liberate reserves of intellectual vitality. We 
may doubt if the vitality liberated by the war can be classed 
as intellectual. It made for increased activity, it was restless, 
tireless; but it developed in fixed grooves, it was passion 
heated, instinctively impelling. It did not expand freely or 
purposefully follow reasoned lines. Great questions there 
certainly were, challenging men’s minds; but men’s minds 
were either too fixed in grooves, or too nervously dispersed, 
to respond to these challenges. Professor Jacks, in 1915, 
praises “the new thoughtfulness”! because it is not broken 
up and diffused and widespread. “We are all in it at once’, 
he says. He thinks England was never so promising, he would 
not be surprised if better things than we ever hoped for were 
finally effected. 

Such an emotional strain of thinking as is here shown 
is a notable example of the exaltation of early war time. 
Professor Jacks does not claim that the war was good. He 
does say that it is “a single action performed by civilization’, 
but adds that it is the kind of action that could only be 
performed by a fool—a colossal stupidity. “Who in his 
senses would do such a thing?” 

1 P, 82, 
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Nevertheless, the war has brought this about: it has 
brought us all up against reality, imperative reality. It has 
given us a shock and roused us up as never before. The 
“Real Thing” used the State as its mouthpiece. Instead of 
the State giving us good things, it (or It?) suddenly took 
to asking us for everything—for the uttermost self-sacrifice. 
We woke to a keen sense of our duty to the State. In the case 
of Britons, we began to realize what was implied by the 
possession of the British Empire; our political consciousness 
dilated to the imperial scale. 

This also is exaltation, for though the war did strengthen 
consciousness of the Empire, yet, viewed as a single action, 
it was the colossal stupidity it now clearly appears to be. 
It united peoples, nations, empires, but only by way of 
giving them free scope to indulge their primitive passion. 
By relieving them from the restraint of reason, religion, it 
eventually rebounded and hurled them back, producing 
new divisions, suspicions, countless irritations. We, who are 
suffering the aftermath of its stupidity, know this too well. 

“Our imperial soul is beginning to germinate”, it was said, 
and this was the perverse falsity characteristic of war exalta- 
tion. Yet Professor Jacks’s conceptions were wider, more 
universal, than most people’s at the height of fevered vision. 
Still with him, as with other advanced thinkers, this only 
adds to the confusion. How disordered it is to proclaim that 
all the nations involved in the struggle are together engaged 
in the bitter and salutary process of discovering their souls! 
What does this mean? Did the war achieve anything as 
good as this sounds? 

In another of these lectures, headed “War and Hatred”, 
hatred is brought more or less into line with just resentment, 
righteous indignation, a process very characteristic of war 
expositions. The war time lecturers also, in one connection 
or another, tend to formulate personification of the State. 
Surely this is an extraordinary simplification of conglomerate 
modern States! Yet so widespread was the conception, in 
other countries besides Germany, that eminent clerics use 
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phrases like this : “A State may think that it is behaving with 
superhuman generosity, while its antagonists may think that 
it is behaving like a bandit.” ! 

All six lectures of the first series express a firm belief in 
the unquestionable “rightness” of the British view of the war. 
“We stand in this war for justice and right.” They all of 
them feel real sorrow over what they regard as Germany’s 
fall from her former high moral and intellectual position. 
They believe, however, that Germany is a menace to the 
freedom and well-being of other European nations, they 
believe that her conduct has been exceedingly atrocious in 
Belgium and France and that she alone, so far, has broken 
through the usages of civilized warfare. l 

The second set of six lectures on the International 
Crisis, delivered a year later (1916), shows even more 
than the first six how hard put to it were the good men 
and true whọ set out to explain and recommend their 
support of the war. The subject of this set is The Theory of 
the State. 

The lecturers deal more generally and academically with 
the special aspect of which they treat than was done in the 
first series. They no longer seem to be so overawed by the 
terrible crisis of the war. They can breathe again, can con- 
sider such subjects as the connection between “Church and 
State”, “State and Morality”, in a general way. The theory 
of the State is set out in its extremist form, as taught from 
Fichte onwards by German professors and accepted by 
Germans. The effects of such teaching are said to be that the 
worshippers fashion themselves in the likeness of the god of 
their idolatry, and in their devotion to it become imbued 
with fraud and ferocity; rendering themselves up to Moloch, 
they become the inhuman instruments of an inhuman con- 
ception. This deterioration of German character strengthens 
her opponents’ determination to vindicate the elementary 
moralities. As to neutrals, it is said, they stand aside, aghast 
and trembling. Indeed, the discussion on “The State and 

z On the International Crisis, 1915 Lectures, p. 138. 
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Morality” ends by affirming that the future of international 
morality depends on the defeat of Germany.! 

However, one of the lectures, having for subject “Might 
and Right”, has not a single fling at the Germans. It is a 
very liberal, well-informed treatise. It shows no sign of war 
fever and may stand as an example of sanity in war time. 
In the next lecture also, on “The State and Society”, there 
is no girding at the monstrosity of the German “State”, the 
discussion is universally just and far-sighted. Is it that the 
second set of eminent thinkers are on the whole men of wider 
views and more equitable temperament? Or is it that they 
have worked through the emotionalism produced by the 
shock of the outbreak of war and reached a calmer, more 
equitable state of mind? Evidently high-minded men got 
over the war fever more quickly than those who were less 
able to rise “above the battle”. 

The lecture on “Egoism, Personal and National’’ is 
curious. The general principle that it is right to work for 
the good of humanity rather than for egoistic ends, both 
from the personal and national point of view, is discussed. 
Yet the argument runs in favour of supporting the State 
even when the individual believes the State to be acting 
wrongly. 

The lecturer is at pains to work matters round till he 
arrives at saying that the patriotism which has been awakened 
by the war is, on the whole, of the right sort. Indeed, the 
response to the call would not have been what it was, had 
not ‘‘the call of Patriotism obviously coincided with the call 
of Humanity”. This is reasoned out with good feeling ; still, 
only under the incitement of the war time spirit could a 
“cleric” possessed of high ideals express himself in this way. 
At other times such a man could not be blind to the moral 
and spiritual evil which a huge, a fiercely waged, destructive 
war must bring on humanity at large as well as on the 
countries involved. Of the Conscientous Objectors who held 
out against the war (because they saw that war was evil and 
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effected evil all round), all the lecturer has to say is, “The 
number of those in whom conscientious objections are only 
a name for cowardice and indifference is, I fear, distressingly 
large”. The failure of the “clerics” to recognize that a note 
rang true and in accordance with the etermal verities, even 
when they themselves might not like its being sounded, is in 
accordance with prejudice. 

The perverse way in which truths which usually appeal 
to good men’s consciences were worried and twisted and 
twirled to make them fit war obsession is passing strange. 
The blunt, brutal trumpeting of malice and evil which will 
be recorded in a future chapter seems more naturally per- 
verse than the cautious, deliberate setting up of evil as 
productive of good, as a purifying process, as, somehow or 
other, intrinsically good and worthy of being willed and 
pursued. Yet we find the exercise of this ingenious per- 
version pursued with much industry both in the Papers 
for War Time and in the carefully prepared lectures On the 
International Crisis. Prophets and priests and professors alike 
fail in their guidance during the crisis; some of them 
fail to see its vast and grievous import. But whilst the war 
caused many clerics to labour painfully in producing a blend 
of thought not inimical to war obsession, others, philosophers 
and church dignitaries, were at pains to support it and 
minister to its pursuance. 

In an interesting number of the Hibbert Journal, that of 
April, 1915, Professor Bergson writes on “Life and Matter at 
War”. By a process of detaching “the inner meaning of this 
war”, the French philosopher manages to attach the odium 
of it to those who made it—the Germans. Like Faust, 
Germany had traded her soul away in greed of the good 
things of earth. She adopted as her creed mechanization, 
and a philosophy which was simply a translation into intel- 
lectual terms of her brutality, her appetites and her vices. 
In due course there came the great clash, the powers of 
death were matched against life in one supreme combat. 
“And behold how death was conquered: how humanity was 
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saved by material suffering from the moral downfall which 
would have been its end.” 

In another paper, Professor Jacks also specifies mechaniza- 
tion as the monster which wrought havoc on earth. Germany 
with her militarism is the ‘‘great head-centre of the critical 
movement”, 

For Evelyn Underhill, another writer, the soldier’s sur- 
render of personal desires is the gateway to a fuller life. 
“Even the conscript is more free, more alive, more real, thus 
facing death in the trenches, than the unmolested citizen 
enjoying comforts and amusements. . . .? But do citizens 
even in war time do nothing but enjoy themselves? 

Count Hermann Keyserling elaborates the theme that 
“Modern Germany has made obvious to all in what sense 
the traditional ways of the West are wrong”. He too thinks 
that “Through bloodshed and pain we approach the goal. 
Metaphysically this justifies the war.” 

In the one article by a woman, we are shown that Carlyle’s 
beliefin the meritorious might of Germany has been woefully 
falsified by the war. While “‘Heine’s prophecy of the certain 
recrudescence of Prussian barbarism, of the old Germanic 
lust of battle for its own sake, veneered by Christianity and 
Kultur, has been all too literally fulfilled”. 

It was the same all round. Instead of guiding the multitudes 
away from the dangerous vortex of the great war, clerics 
led the multitudes closer into it, some by obtaining a devia- 
tion of the compass-needle of life from towards good to 
towards evil, some by deserting the ship of the Church and 
leaving her to flounder. 


3. CLERICS AT THE FRONT 


Most of the accounts of the war given by padres refer to 
the later years. But The Church in the Fighting Line, by Douglas 
P. Winnifrith, an Army chaplain in charge of an infantry 
brigade, was published in 1915. It has a foreword by the 
Lord Bishop of London. There is a great deal about the 
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fighting line, the retreats and advances, the marvellous 
courage and endurance of doctors and stretcher bearers 
and ambulance men. There is less concerning the Church’s 
ministrations. The Bishop describes the book as “a plain, 
unvarnished account of a chaplain’s experiences during the 
early part of the war”. A preface by General Smith-Dorrien 
(dated July, 1915) concluded by saying of the Army chap- 
lains; “They were always near at hand, and showed such 
devoted indifference to danger and hardship in their minis- 
trations to the sick and wounded as to place them on the 
highest level of those heroes who are fighting that our Empire 
may prevent all that counts for Truth, Righteousness, and 
Honour from being ground in the dust” ! 

The war was young and fresh, and there is no piling up 
of agony in this chaplain’s account. It is as different as 
possible from recent war novels. It is a polite story told by 
a man who relates all the picnic side and makes light of the 
rough and tumble of war. Little emotion comes to the surface. 
Although the padre never shirks dangerous ministrations in 
hot places and encounters awful happenings, his story is told 
from day to day much as a journal of summer holiday 
exploits might be written. 

The Church side, when it creeps into the narrative, comes 
in this way: “We regretted that again we were unable on 
the Lord’s own day to offer Him corporate worship, but we 
felt that if laborare est orare, then we too, by our efforts to 
drive back the apostles of hate, were offering the God of 
love an act of worship.”! Spiritual pastors certainly had the 
hate obsession pretty badly and the contradiction appears 
clearly now that war mentality has passed away. At the time, 
it was the proper, the accepted, position for the ordinary 
conventional young clergyman to uphold. At last, on Sep- 
tember 20, 1914, for the first time, the chaplain was able to 
hold divine services and rejoiced in doing so. Mr. Winni- 
frith was quite fearless and enjoyed taking extra rides to 
outposts and forward ambulance stations under fire. At that 

t P., 61. 
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early period, when fighting experiences on modern lines were 
new to everyone, his ministrations appear to have been much 
appreciated. He says: “The soldier may sometimes display 
a rough exterior, but his heart is a heart of gold, and I have 
found few upon whom religion has not taken a strong hold, 
though ordinarily they do not speak of it.” 

During the winter, when his brigade was more or less 
stationary, the chaplain was able to hold more services. 
With only three chaplains to each division, there was oppor- 
tunity for endless devotion in ministering to terribly wounded 
men and in burying the dead. Although there is an almost 
uncanny note of optimism in this account of the Church in 
the fighting line, it surely gives a true idea of the best side 
of the Church’s work at the front. 

Another account, also by a padre at the front, but a man 
of a totally different disposition, shows quite other reactions 
of the religious mind to the stresses and conduct of war. 

Robert Keable, who tells his experiences in Standing By, 
was among those who most amazingly sublimated “the 
death-throes of civilization”. He tells of hours highly charged 
with emotion, during which mystic light and love efface the 
awfulness of the indescribable physical sufferings which he 
witnesses whilst ministering in Advanced Dressing Stations 
at the front. But the mystic joy is personal to himself, as he 
realizes that the wounded Lamb of God who bore the sins 
of the world is very present in the midst of these devastating 
scenes. Mr. Keable, a missionary from Basutoland, was 
shepherding Kaffirs and natives brought over to do the work 
of labour brigades. His is the view of a man who knew 
the simple, natural life of African natives and had come 
by contrast to realize the falsities, even the comicalities, of 
modern conventional life, especially as exhibited in the 
strange mix-up of fighting the world war. He had been 
very eager to join in the war from the first. He was not at 
all averse to fighting, but when he finds himself in the midst 
of the fighting lines, he sees it all from an outsider’s point of 
view. He seems to have identified himself with the simple, 
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natural life of the natives, he sympathizes with their direct 
conception of the implications of Christianity when they 
accepted to go and unload ships because “the great King 
calls for his men”. Altogether Mr. Keable was greatly dis- 
illusioned concerning the Church in the fighting line. He 
even got as far as asking, concerning the padres gencrally 
and their mission, “Why are there chaplains in the British 
Army at all?” He answers, “from the Army point of view, 
it is because it is British and conservative ; from ours, it must 
be either because we mean to convert the Army to our idea 
of a chaplain, or because it is a good shield under which to 
do Y.M.C.A. work. That, too, is peculiarly British. Those of 
us who hope for the first are going the queerest way to work 
to get it, and those of us who hope for the second are muddle- 
headed, because the nation is already converted and the 
shield is no longer needed. I am certain that half the chaplains 
in France might as well join in to the Y.M.C.A. right away.’”! 
He deplores the fact that excuses are always being made 
that there is no time or opportunity for services or celebra- 
tions on Sundays. The duties it is desired that chaplains shall 
perform are to get up concerts or to do something to keep 
the men bright and well. The great thing demanded of 
chaplains is that they should be broad-minded. The dis- 
couragement he feels so strongly is, of course, an entirely 
personal reaction. Still, it is difficult not to feel that this 
man is judging by true standards, that he, in consequence 
of experience in a sphere where even war mentality escaped 
neurotic obsession, saw things whole and saw them sanely. 
He perceives that: “The ultimate issue at stake is not 
Germany versus the Allies, but the New Age versus the Old. 
They who do not care two straws for manners or traditions 
demand not treaties, but the Charter of Humanity.” Keable 
was thinking of the simple-minded, devoted natives and the 
Tommies and Poilus of all nations and, set over against them, 
the militarists, ecclesiastics, highbrows and prigs, the de- 
votees of conventionalism in all countries. He finds that his 
1 Standing By, Robert Keable, p. 39. 
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own Established Church of England is “framed to unite all 
Englishmen in one religion suitable to their political isolation 
in the sixteenth century . . . modified to express the religion 
of the governing educated classes”, and less fitted for the 
war conditions of the time than any other religious instru- 
ment. “Striving, groaning, for fit expression and new life, 
the masses of the people are confronted in matters of the 
soul with an anemic stranger who does not speak their 
language.” What words could better express the failure of 
Anglican clerics in the first place; but also, that of clerics 
in general, finding themselves confronted with the perversities 
of war obsession in the midst of the great revolutionary 
processes of our time? 


4. Ficutinc Parsons 


In the autumn of 1915 a great controversy raged as to 
the suitability of clergy enlisting as fighting men. The papers 
report that thousands of clergy of all denominations have 
received Lord Derby’s letter inviting them to enlist. They 
had been left among the “‘unstarred”’ men in the population 
of Great Britain. (A khaki armlet, it will be remembered, 
was given to the medically unfit, to enlisted men waiting to 
be called, and to others who could not serve, to show that 
good reasons existed for their not joining the Army.) 

The Archbishop of Canterbury wrote on behalf of the 
Archbishops and Bishops to Lord Derby, affirming the 
position they had taken up from August, 1914. This was: 
“that solemn ordination to the ministry of Word and 
Sacrament is not consonant with combatant service in 
the field”. 

Notwithstanding this authoritative decision, there were 
many curates who were most anxious to join in the fighting. 
One thousand London curates of military age presented a 
petition to the Bishop of London asking that permission 
should be given them by the heads of the Established Church 
to serve as combatants. One of them explains that, if possible, 
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they would like to send a generous quota to the Army and 
to the firing line itself. 

War psychosis seems to have produced, not only incoher- 
ence of mind, but curious taste. In the Times Recruiting 
Supplement, November 3, 1915, the Bishop of London wrote, 
“this is the greatest fight ever made for the Christian religion 

. a choice between the nailed hand and the mailed 
fist . . . the day of God”. While General Bramwell Booth 
declared his belief “that this war is near akin to the essential 
spirit of Christianity itself”. 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer, a much-esteemed Free Church 
evangelical pastor, held that young ministers should not be 
restrained from joining the fighting ranks as the Roman 
Catholic priests in the French Army were doing. He says: 
“This is a holy war in which we fight with Heavenly Allies 
beside us.” 

One Brotherhood gave the brass instruments of its band to 
the howitzer brigade raised in the locality. At a presentation 
service held in a Congregational church, the honorary 
secretary of the Brotherhood said in his address that when 
he collected the money for the band instruments he little 
thought they would be put to such a purpose. “Their 
Brotherhood was an organization for peace, but most of 
them held that this was a great religious war, and were of 
opinion that the instruments could not be put to a better 
use.” 

A noted Presbyterian minister and writer, addressing the 
gathering, said: “The gift was also one from Christians to 
Christians. They would have no right to hold that meeting 
in a Christian church, in a Temple of the Prince of Peace, 
unless they believed from their hearts that the cause for 
which they were fighting was the cause of the Son of God.” 

This last sentence—and indeed the incident as a whole— 
is a characteristic example of the incoherent thinking of 
clerics of all kinds at the time. There were many ways in 
which padres upheld the war. Major-General Sir William 


Thwaites is reported as saying at a soldiers’ dinner after the 
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war: “I don’t know if you realize what an immense amount 
of good a good chaplain did to the forces out in France. 
Before a fight I used to gather the padres together and 
preach them a sermon. I told them on one occasion that 
I wanted a bloodthirsty sermon next Sunday, and would 
not have any texts from the New Testament. . . . On that 
Sunday I got hold by accident of a blushing young curate 
straight out from England—but he preached the most blood- 
thirsty sermon I had ever listened to.” 

The blood-lust of ecclesiastics led them to utter strange 
negations of the Christianity they had vowed to serve. The 
Bishop of London proclaimed on Tower Hill that “in this 
nation going to the help of poor Belgium they saw the most 
Christlike act for thousands of years”. 


5. SUSTAINING THE WAR .« 


In the Nation, June 5, 1915, there is a letter signed by the 
Chaplain and a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
about the pastoral letter which the Archbishops at the request 
of the Bishops had recently published. The two Cambridge 
men consider that this pastoral “amounts to a practical 
negation of the fundamental spirit of the Catholic Church 
of Christ”. In their appeal the Bishops called upon the 
nation “‘to concentrate on the successful prosecution of the 
war the full power of its spiritual, moral and material 
forces”. The Archbishops, it is said, looked to the State to 
enforce the call of the Bishops. Has danger and stress altered 
the message of the Prince of Peace? the Cambridge men 
want to know. For the Church of Christ is a universal 
Church. Further, they put this question: “Are we not faced 
with the bankruptcy of the Church in spiritual power?” The 
triumph of the Kingdom of God is made by the Bishops 
identical with and dependent upon the vindication of the 
national spirit by force of arms. 

This letter was followed by correspondence on what may 
be called the Church’s dilemma when a national war is 
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promoted by the spiritual leaders of a national Church. Can 
religious fervour be narrowed down to the support of a 
war waged in support of a national cause and yet retain a 
universal Christlike non-resistant attitude? The Church in 
Britain proclaimed its strenuous support of fighting to the 
uttermost in Britain’s righteous cause. Only a few minor 
clerics were troubled when they realized that this amounted 
to the setting up of a national Godhead. A broadminded and 
distinguished Presbyterian minister faced the dilemma about 
the same time, preaching a sermon which was afterwards 
published under the heading Must We Hate? He rules that 
the general conviction among good men in Britain is that we 
must seek to make this war righteous in its aims, spirit and 
methods. Confessedly, he says, to wage Christian warfare was 
difficult, but we have set out on this narrow pathway. In 
order to justify support of the war this minister heaps infamy 
on Germany; he enlarges on the tearing of scraps of paper, 
the sinking of the Lusitania, and so on. He affirms that along 
with our Allies, and in this respect as their leaders, we are 
the trustees of moral ideas in Europe to-day. Of course, we 
must fight with clean hands. If we were driven by provoca- 
tion to adopt the hatred, the malignity, the dastardly 
devices of our enemies, then—they would have to be con- 
quered. Therefore, the preacher beseeches his hearers to 
continue this warfare in the Christian spirit, “to wage war 
so that we can ask the blessing of Christ on it”. The fire of 
anger grows hotter, he says, but let our anger be to the 
honour of God. 

How self-sufficient, vainglorious and generally perverse 
this position is; yet some of the best and most enlightened 
clerics tried to find refuge by clinging to it. 

Clerics there were also who suffered much pain even as 
they clung. Some got as far as deploring ‘“‘reprisals”, the 
bombing at Freiburg, the “competing with Germany in 
inhumanity”. A canon, writing a leaflet about Reprisals in 
Kind, for the Church of England Peace League, says: “We 
must leave to the Germans the unenviable monopoly of 
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their infamous disregard of what is honourable and decent 
in warfare and never be rivals in that shameless infamy.” 
This was really not asking too much, for it was the firm belief 
of English clerics that we were the salt of the earth and that, 
if we maintained the war to the bitter end, we were some- 
how or other preserving faith on earth. 

The Optimist, a quarterly journal of a religious character 
circulated among a group of thoughtful Church people, was 
continued throughout the war. At the time, the spirit of 
the articles published in it seemed helpful. However, looking 
over some numbers, it is appalling to trace the line of argu- 
ment of the Editorial Notes, so strange is the exaltation 
displayed. 

“This was nobly done on August 4, 1914. A day of awful 
suspense and fear and dread, a day of profound pacifism, 
yet on that day the whole nation renounced its past, was 
born again, died to self and rose again for others. It goes 
forth to be killed, not to kill; to give, not to take; to save, 
not destroy. In a moment it forgets all its own concerns, in 
concern for Belgium, for France, for others. Our statesmen 
are made one—the maintenance of this unity for two years 
is the most amazing thing in an amazing time. Capital 
and Labour forget their past in the urgency of the common 
present. Rich and poor, high and low, reactionary and 
revolutionary, as by a magic wand are one family. The 
unity was the work of self-sacrifice, of altruism, of that 
mystic Presence we know to be the Holy Ghost. August 4, 
1914, was the most sacred hour in the history of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 

Not in the flush of early idealism is this written, but in 
July, 1916, after nearly two years of slaughter, rivalries, 
dissensions and the dissipation of all morally constructive 
forces. An article in the same number, “On Forgiving our 
Enemy”, promises a different tone, but it is really a statement 
of confused arguments for not forgiving Germany even were 
she defeated and humbled. All the evidence is against a 
change of heart in Germany, it is said: “But until that 
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change of heart is clearly revealed and proven to the world, 
the Allies must do more than keep alive their trust in God 
and the eternal principles of right and justice. They must 
keep their powder, all kinds of it, very dry.” So did the 
Christians rage together! 

In connection with suggestions concerning a meeting to 
promote peace negotiations, one Canon of the Church urges 
that the part to be played by seekers after peace is, “‘to let 
discord die”, meanwhile maintaining silence. To urge peace 
is to give peace the precedence of righteousness, and to make 
the Allies contemptible in the eyes of Wilhelmstrasse. Then he 
paints German “immoralism” as blackly as possible. Peace 
can only be urged when the German heart is changed, but 
where the disease has gone so far as in Germany, no means 
of opening “‘the eyes of conscience” are likely to effect vital 
change until the pressure of economic misery and “man- 
sacrifice” have become overwhelming. Besides all this, the 
cleric seems to think the Allies are learning, “in this furnace, 
in the most wholesale way”, what they would never have 
learnt from clerical preaching. Finally, the Canon hopes the 
meeting on negotiations will not take place. If it should, he 
hopes that the Peace Society, to which he belongs, will not 
take the action pressed by one section, which action is “posi- 
tively repugnant to common sense” in the eyes of another 
section. The mildest suggestions of doing something to hasten 
the end of the death-grips in which Europe was engaged 
literally stank in the nostrils of men who, in their right minds, 
had sought after peace and ensued it. This is evident in the 
perverse arguments strung together in this letter, written 
July 16, 1915, when some few people were beginning to 
think that a year of such terrible warfare was enough and 
that foes, already much humbled, might be willing to find 
a way out by negotiation. 

The hot refusal of clerics to explore any avenue to peace 
marks the completeness of their betrayal. 

There was a “Fight for Right Movement” founded by 
Sir Francis Younghusband, among whose members we find 
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some of the most enlightened people of pre-war years. Some 
of these use the same perversely twisted arguments which 
have been indicated above, in a book of Essays and Addresses 
entitled For the Right. 

A gathering of Conservatives and Liberals was held in 
October, 1915. The chairman, one of the best Liberal 
publicists of the day, explained that they wanted a fusion 
of whatever was good in Unionism and Liberalism, to make 
a high-explosive which should spell discomfiture for our 
enemy. The editor of the Observer is reported as saying 
that we were standing shoulder to shoulder in the biggest 
cause in the gravest hour of our time. But he wanted to ask 
whether we were doing enough. “We must crush for ever 
the monster of militarism and we must see that the potential 
power becomes the actual power of the Allies.” The crime 
of Germany was the crime of turning civilization against itself, 
for Germany’s real crime was the perversion of science and 
thought and civilized technique to the purposes of destruction. 

Germany must be got out of France and Belgium, not by 
negotiation, but by force. Austria and the Balkans must be 
permanently withdrawn from German influence. Germany 
must be occupied and we must refuse to reopen the sea to 
German purposes until we had made the future secure. Thus 
did the pundits prepare the way for the blockade of Germany 
and for a monstrous peace. 

War madness spread everywhere. In remote village 
churches the same distorted arguments were used in sermons. 
In one sermon preached in a little Wiltshire church, whilst 
the New Testament summing-up of the Commandments was 
beautifully explained—loving God with all your heart and 
your neighbour as yourself—the comment was added that 
some people thought the commandment “thou shalt love 
thy enemy” meant that you should not kill him, that you 
should not kill Germans. But the best explanation of why 
we should kill Germans was that the weak, the unprotected, 
were our neighbours. If we had been more ready to kill 

® Daily News, October 12, 1915. 
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Germans and to kill more of them, we might have saved 
Belgian women from outrage and Belgian men from oppres- 
sion, death and destruction. 

Another clergyman exhorted his hearers to read Professor 
Morgan’s book on German outrages. He added, speaking of 
Germans: ‘‘And these are the men you should burn for ever 
and ever, for ever and ever.” 

The annual sermon preached to local branches of Friendly 
Societies is a great opportunity for clergymen to preach the 
gospel. Men who do not usually attend church or hear 
sermons are then present in numbers. On one such occasion 
the chief thing impressed by a clergyman on his hearers was: 
“The Germans all came out of hell and the one thing we 
have got to do is to drive them all back again there.” 

Under the influence of passion, thought was amazingly 
simplified. This accounts for the crudity of many pronounce- 
ments. A French priest explaining the British position to his 
flock said : “Why are they now at our side? Because they are 
men of honour. Honour was violated, the liberty of the 
people of the Continent was in danger. So they descend on 
the French shores every day like a wave which nothing can 
stop.” 

This clear, attractive statement probably covers the better 
impulse which sent the best of men off to the war with real 
religious satisfaction. 

Not all churches, even in war time, were blood-thirsty, 
not all churches in England began the Sunday worship of 
God by loudly shouting the national anthem, not all planted 
cannon before the altar, as was done in some churches; but 
in almost all weight was thrown into the scales on the side 
of prosecuting the war to the bitter end. 

It was left to the fighting men to realize that the religion 
of Christ is incompatible with the brutal savagery of modern 
warfare. 

A well-known story of the Great War illustrates this. A 
clergyman got into a railway carriage full of soldiers returning 
to the front. Enthusiastically he exclaimed: “So you are 
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going to fight God’s war.” There was no response. He 
repeated his phrase more emphatically. Silence reigned 
throughout the carriage. He then asked: “Don’t you believe 
this is God’s war?” No reply. Finally one of the men said 
shyly: “Sir, hadn’t you better keep your poor Friend out of 
this bloody mess ?” 

Self-righteous pride, want of imagination and mad 
exultation prevented clerics from realizing the horrors of 
the trenches and the shambles of concentrated high-explosive 
barrages. As the war dragged on, the failure of clerics con- 
sisted largely in their inability to recognize the criminality, 
the poisonous hatred, the lying falsity, to which unmitigated 
indulgence in belligerency reduced the Western world. 

Blindness overtook the servants of light and religious 
leading, so that they applauded and upheld the worst deeds 
of darkness the world had ever witnessed. 

And further, should any seekers after righteousness think 
contrary to the received doctrines of darkness they must 
pay the penalty. Dissentients must be prosecuted. Bertrand 
Russell must not be allowed to teach higher mathematics 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, because the College Council 
disapproved his views concerning the war. G. Lowes 
Dickinson was similarly dismissed by King’s College. 

A considered judgment on the cause of the Conscientious 
Objector which we find stated in an article in the Optimist, 
July 15, 1916, the usually enlightened Anglican quarterly 
journal quoted above, ends by the writer affirming: “At the 
same time, I do most emphatically hold that there is no 
scope for conscientious objection as the law of England is 
administered at present, and that the objector who in the 
name of conscience refuses to obey his country’s representa- 
tives in this crisis, is really giving his support to an immoral 
German militarism, and that his appropriate lot ought to be 
perpetual exile from the community whose authority he sets 
at defiance at such a time as this.” After thoughtful and not 
unsympathetic examination, conscientious objection is thus 
dismissed and banned. 
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6. I Was WounDED IN THE House oF My FRIENDS 


As the minds of clerics and the minds of the flocks they led 
became more fixed in the “mission” idea of the war, they 
espoused it as their special concern. They held meetings and 
services at which fervour was worked up by recitals of German 
iniquities. One speaker at a special intercession service said, 
after such a recital: “We are convinced that we are fighting 
against an anti-Christian creed that must be broken, or we 
shall perish. Therefore we renew our mind to see the war 
through. We dare not relax because our great Christian 
principles are not safe yet. They must be made safe before 
peace is signed. . . . We are tempted to talk about reprisals 
and revenge. But it was not for those things we went to war. 
The great principles which are fundamental to the Christian 
government of the world must be our ideal still. . . . We 
want to bring the soul of the nation to God that it may be 
restored, and that we may arm ourselves afresh with the 
mind which will alone give us the victory.” 

It was on these lines that, when the war had lasted nearly 
two years, the Bishops decided to hold a National Mission 
of Repentance and Hope. At the same time they declined 
to pay any attention to the many appeals addressed to them 
asking them to move in the name of the Prince of Peace for 
the immediate ending “‘of this hideous, devastating strife”. 

A declaration made by the Archbishop in refusing such 
“eager souls” shows how completely certain false assump- 
tions of the war mind were held by clerics and leaders of 
clerics. “‘So long as the enemy assure us that they are com- 
mitted irrevocably to principles which I regard as absolutely 
fatal to what Christ has taught us—fatal to the very prin- 
ciples, surely, on which all sound national or international 
life must stand, I should look on it as flimsy sentimentalism 
were I to say that I want immediate peace.” 

The Bishop of London was less subtle in choosing which 
of Christ’s doctrines were or were not to be heeded. He said, 
echoing the man in the crowd of the day, that to talk about 
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a patched-up peace now “was nothing else than treachery”. 
Rather than this he proclaimed that “the Church has to-day 
to preach a bright view of death’. 

This chapter may be concluded by a quotation from some 
sermons on “British Citizens and their Responsibility to God” 
preached by an Archdeacon in preparation for the National 
Mission held in the autumn of 1916.1 “The most specious of 
modern false prophets are those who come forward as 
conscientious objectors at local tribunals: they look not for 
Divine guidance now in the great struggle in which our 
nation is engaged, but at the recorded Divine commands in 
days gone by and insist that the Divine word given once for 
all is binding on us for all time, Our Lord quoted the Mosaic 
command, ‘Thou shalt not kill’, and pacifists allege that, in 
so doing, He enunciated afresh the Mosaic Code, forgetting 
the fact that He Himself stated it with a difference. He did 
not say one word of His own about killing, but He did speak 
of the wickedness of hating. The Christian soldier may be 
thoroughly chivalrous and may in the course of his duty kill 
many men whom he does not hate, while there is often much 
international hatred and spite and jealousy among those who 
are rivals in trade and never take up arms at all. It is the 
spirit of hatred that Christ would have us exorcise; while the 
false prophet endeavours to make a Christian code out of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and to throw us back on compliance 
with external ordinances to which the Jews attached supreme 
importance.” 

The fumes of battle seem to have somewhat clouded the 
Archdeacon’s mind, yet his six sermons, all of them samples 
of like muddle-headedness, were preached in Great St. 
Mary’s, Cambridge, and printed in pamphlet form by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

At the beginning of the war, F. W. Hirst, the publicist, 
affirmed (October 20, 1914) that the Press and the Pulpit 
are everywhere helping to create war psychology and to make 
the task of the peacemaker increasingly difficult. The same 

1 W. Cunningham, D.D., published by the S.P.G., p. 29. 
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may be said right through the war years. Clerics went out 
of their way to abjure peace and in its place to cherish and 
fortify war obsession. 

The general complete failure of clerics to walk in the way 
of Life and the enthusiasm with which they adopted the 
aberrations of belligerent madness are very strange. These 
perversities mark the completeness with which Society 
became infected by war psychosis. 
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It “just simply doesn’t seem possible that only a week or 
two ago those of us who amuse ourselves were—well, as 
usual, amusing ourselves! ... The veil has been torn from 
our eyes very suddenly, and it’s rather stilled and startled 
us, the glimpses of blood and sweat and agony, the ugly 
things and the grim realities of life.” 

**The Letters of Eve”, The Tatler, August 18, 1914 


“More and more people are getting their nerves knocked 
out.” 
WALTER PAGE, Life and Letters, Vol. II, p. 83 
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CHAPTER VII 
SOCIETY’S WAR 


1. SOCIETY IN MARTIAL ARRAY 


The best novels which deal with the doings of Society in the 
early part of the Great War describe wonderfully well what 
really happened in the particular circles under review. 

To name but a few, G. H. Wells’s Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through, Mrs. M. A. Hamilton’s Dead Yesterday, C. E. 
Montague’s Rough Justice, Ford Madox Ford’s Some Do Not, 
Siegfried Sassoon’s Memoirs of a Fox Hunting Man, Violet 
Hunt’s The Last Ditch—all these are records of experience as 
well as literary compositions. 

Taken in their entirety, the novels, stories, plays which 
Galsworthy has written concerning the war period are 
amazing registers, but particular observations and realiza- 
tions have passed through more processes of mental moulding 
during composition. Whilst Galsworthy has fixed the reac- 
tions of men and women to the strains and stresses, conten- 
tions, obsessions, of belligerent nationalism and democratic 
revolution on the great plain of evolving human society, 
other novelists have given us more precise pictures of parti- 
cipation in the week to week, season to season events and 
upheavals, in the impassioned happenings of a great crisis 
in world history. 

In a review of the war years it is impossible to produce 
anything approaching a complete picture of Society or of 
the art world, for they suffered such cleavage and upheaval 
as to demand the space and detailed treatment which can 
only be compassed in a novel. Whereas in a general review 
only a few touches, coloured from many sources, can furnish 
a reminder of the spectacle presented by Society, in the 
particular sense of the gay world of pleasure and artistic 
fashion, under war conditions. 

A London season much perturbed by political agitations 
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and critical situations was closing. The stress of strange 
fears and the sense of approaching doom had disturbed the 
rhythm of accepted events, and brought some realization 
of the fatuousness of closely packed shows and assemblies, 
parties, crushes, following each other in serried ranks, 
crowded together in fatiguing multitude. The London season 
was finished before the war actually came, but endless 
holiday arrangements were upset. House-parties in the 
North and in Scotland had been made up when the stroke 
fell. Where visitors had already assembled, the men melted 
away directly the ultimatum to Germany lapsed. Within a 
few days rumours of coming invasion and fears as to what 
might happen caused society mothers to recall or collect 
daughters who were away visiting. Never did the best-laid 
plans of hostesses fall more utterly awry, or more people, 
accustomed to command the situation, find themselves 
stranded than during the time when the moratorium closed 
banks and the usual currents of life were dried up. All the 
self-possessed and well-assured people who had recognized 
niches in society circles found themselves exposed and 
defenceless before the glare of a popular war; the best 
established shibboleths sounded silly in the ears of the very 
people who had religiously exalted them. Society seems to 
have been dazed rather than dismayed at the collapse of 
established conventions. To be resurrected from the shelter 
of well-monumented mansions, to have to walk when you had 
always driven, carry things whereas they had always been 
brought to you, picnic when you had lunched and dined 
daily with due decorum—‘‘dined decently” as the order 
of serving would be described—all this was confounding. 
Moral muscles were not exercised in such fatigues. Firmly 
established people of years might well be shattered, even 
though as Britons they refused to be daunted. This, too, 
came to their relief—what did it matter if you had to attend 
to things yourself and sit apart, nobody entertaining you? 
If you were middle-aged or beyond, nobody noticed your 
plight whilst life reeled on madly. A turn of the wheel and 
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it was youth which stood conspicuously free to do and to 
dare, whilst the importance of age faded away in the back- 
ground. Young men said “I go”, and went to the fields of 
action. They trained, they went out, they fought, they were 
applauded, whilst the people whom everyone, including 
themselves, deemed to be important were suddenly left 
high and dry with nothing to sustain their importance. 
Should some older person die it would hardly be noticed. 
A writer in the Daily Chronicle, August 21, 1914, says: “To 
all civilians who desire obituary notices my advice is to 
keep alive for a bit longer; at present no one would have a 
chance of adequate commemoration.” He estimates that had 
he died a month ago he might have had a column in his 
remembrance. To-day he would be doubled up and buried 
in a corner paragraph. 

This was during a pause, a pause like the pause after 
storm-winds have blown a full gale, after big rain-drops have 
plumped down from the skies, but before the tempest has 
properly set in with drenching downpours. Society called 
a truce between Tories and Liberals lately separated by 
quite unusually venomous hatred. But the passions excited 
by political dissensions only died down to be superseded by 
stronger passions—passions which bit in deeper, hatred and 
fear of the deadly foe, of Germany and Germans. 

The pause of stupefaction, the “‘being knocked all of a 
heap”, was soon over. Not only the aristocracy but people 
in general speedily picked themselves up and started out in 
the changed world. Robert Lynd, writing in the Daily 
News (September 7th), says there are fewer cars and taxis 
dashing to theatres in London streets but more promen- 
aders. Already numbers of men are in khaki. The cafés 
are crowded, “and the ancient puppet-show of pleasure 
—the old show of paint and beer and cigarette smoke— 
is resumed amid a din of conversation and dominoes. 
London—this part of it, at least—having recovered from 
the first numbness of the war, seems to have begun to 
laugh again.” 
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It was not long before the slogan “Business as Usual’’ was 
everywhere repeated ; and also ‘‘Amusements as Usual”. 

Cures as usual were also suggested during the first autumn 
of the war. Continental spas, where as a rule health and 
gaiety were sought side by side, could not be reached. 
Buxton, however, took the opportunity to advertise: ““The 
German Navy cannot navigate the Buxton waters.” 

One diversion which had long been taken so seriously that 
numbers of leisured people regarded it as the employment of 
their lives, could still be pursued though all things shook 
and battles raged. Bridge continued to be a great resource 
for standers-by, especially for those people, and they were 
many, who felt the war was altogether too much for them. 
Bridge could be played whilst you let the war flow over you, 
so bridge was played as before, afternoon and evening, at 
clubs, boarding-houses and in the players’ own drawing- 
rooms and libraries. It was even possible to lose large sums 
at bridge in war-time. In September, 1916, the public 
examination of a certain lady at the London Bankruptcy 
Court, is reported in the Press. She had lost £3,000 at 
bridge since she came into some trust funds in 1913. She 
had also contracted debts for dress and personal require- 
ments. Such extravagance was rare in the war years; 
nevertheless, some bridge clubs owning big premises con- 
tinued to flourish and were never closed down at any time. 

It was difficult to maintain sport in war time, for active 
men were not available. Society speedily found a new sport 
of an unusual kind, however. Whilst most eligible men in 
Society quickly appeared in khaki, a few though of military 
age on one account or another retained civilian dress. The 
new sport, which was indulged in with much spirit, consisted 
in marking down these men and then showing them the 
disdain which every right-minded person felt for them. 
This was done in a hundred ways. All the subtle ‘‘sanctions” 
by which Society enforces her edicts were employed. Con- 
versation began to consist largely of a series of clichés about 
gallant majors, captains, lieutenants and the brave men 
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who went at once “‘to do their duty” and “those others” who 
were held to be shirking it. Mothers, wives, aunts and 
sisters, subordinating natural affection to the claims of the 
herd spirit, gloried in having male relations starting off for 
danger-zones. Far from even surreptitiously putting hin- 
drances in the way, the women “gave” up their men with 
alacrity to encounter untold perils. It was the part of a man 
to fight his country’s enemies without question or considera- 
tion. His womenfolk could not have borne it should suspicion 
of cowardice fall on a man of theirs. 

The following letter which appeared in the Daily Mail, 
November 15, 1916, is typical of many other satirical 
communications, 

“Sir,—How is it that at Woking there are so many fine 
young constables mooching about? Should they not be in 
the Army, or does Mr. Superintendent —— want them as 
a guard to Woking? 

“Perhaps some member of the military tribunals can 
explain. It is a topic of conversation daily in the neighbour- 
hood and among my friends in the trains.—Signed ——.” 

Writing of mothers, W. J. Locke says that they have “the 
blind, instinctive, and therefore sacred, love of country which 
is named patriotism—and they send forth their sons to 
fight”. 

Patriotism in war time being reinforced by fashion, rage, 
obsession, only a few poor cranks in the ranks of Society 
could stand aside and resist its all-pervading, all-powerful 
behests. “No matter how we may seek distraction in work 
or amusement, the angry glow is ever before our eyes, 
colouring our vision, colouring our emotions. ... We 
cannot escape it.” So W. J. Locke writes of the way men 
rode the fiery planet, Mars.2 This early war novel by a 
well-known author gives the romantic side of Society’s 
absorption with the war. It deals with the first years 
of the great eruption. The values insisted on are over- 
loaded with sentimentality, and the sentimentalism of the 

1 The Red Planet, p. 85. 2 Ibid., p. 150. 
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earlier stages of war intoxication was more unctuous, 
fatuous, and uncompromising than Victorian sentimen- 
talism. For the standards behind Victorian romance were 
true standards, standards based on man’s knowledge of 
rightness; war time romanticism rested on false values, 
incoherent, passion-ridden determinations. The paragraph 
with which the invalided major’s chronicle in The Red Planet 
is concluded provides a characteristic medley of the fervid 
sentimentalism then current. It is dated New Years Day, 
1917. 

“Before us lies the most eventful year in all the old world’s 
history. Thank God my beloved England is strong, and 
Great Britain and our great Empire and immortal France. 
There is exhilaration in the air, a consciousness of high 
ideals, an unwavering resolution to attain them, a thrilling 
faith in their ultimate attainment. No one has died or lost 
sight or limbs in vain.” He then enumerates the names of 
those who from his own circle had had the glory of being 
maimed or killed. “All those burial-grounds, each bearing 
its modest leaden inscription, some, indeed, heart-rendingly 
inscribed, ‘Sacred to the memory of six unknown British 
soldiers killed in action’, are monuments not be be bedewed 
with tears of lamentation. . . . The men who have died 
will, if there is a God of Battles guiding in His inscrutable 
omniscience the hosts that fight for the eternal verities, for 
all that man in his straining towards the Godhead has striven 
for since the world began, come into their glory, and those 
who have mourned will share exultant in the victory. From 
before the beginning of time Mithra has ever been trium- 
phant and his foot on the throat of Ahuman.” 

This is the identical brand of incoherent sentimentalism 
which French and German writers indulged in before the 
war.! 

English Society adopted the nationalist faith as their 
uncontrovertible creed. We have seen that the spiritual 


1 See The Neuroses of the Nations, Caroline E. Plaync, pp. 89-92, 95, 96, 
“German Neurosis’’; pp. 249-265, “French Neurosis”. 
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pastors and masters of the nation were imbued with its 
spirit and promulgated its teaching; clerics in general 
exalted its tenets. Only a negligible number of people 
recognized the obliquity of a perverse creed and the laxity 
and corruption of morals which crept in when foolish ideals 
were exalted and ordained standards of life neglected. 

Some explanation of the alacrity with which Society 
settled that the best among them were doomed to fight and 
be slain may be found in the megalomaniac character of war 
madness. The thing was so great, men were honoured by 
being sacrificed. It always came back to this, that we were 
living in the greatest crisis of history. Old ladies, dowagers 
and the grandmothers of families, thanked God that they 
had lived to see the Great War, it was all so interesting. It 
singled them out, too, at a time when they were going down 
towards the grave from all the other generations who had 
only slipped off in the usual course, whilst for all Society 
people who were in the heyday of life, their self-consciousness 
could be enhanced by heading war activities. Each had a 
finger at least in the vast concern, they were personally 
in it and of it. Other people less in the swim had their 
particular chance of being important. Older professional 
men gloried in being sworn in as special constables. Ladies 
were proud of their Red Cross workers’ badges. 

These things made life tolerable. Dark and lowering as 
fate might seem, elation was evident on account of the great- 
ness of the occasion. War work and war workers’ efforts were 
marvellously sublimated so that in the midst of their un- 
ending tasks no one breathed a whisper of the tortures which 
necessitated the making, the production of medical stores 
on a vast scale. No one uttered a syllable concerning the 
strangeness of the necessity for the ghastly struggle. The 
core of it all was taken for granted, so that none would or 
could pause to consider the origin or the purpose of the 
amazing entanglement. 

Like the citizens of Croydon and others everywhere, those 
in Society started off and “did their bit”. Reading Lord 
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Sandhurst’s diary, From Day to Day, it is interesting to note 
what tremendous contributions were made to the war by 
some of the wealthiest noblemen. The Earl of Dunraven 
bought a ship and conveyed the sick and the wounded and 
military stores to different places in the Mediterranean and 
elsewhere for a year. Lord Sandhurst notes: “‘It shows what 
some of these men with money have been and are doing. 
Buying a ship is a large order.” Troops were raised and 
supported by rich men. Another entry in this diary gives 
some idea of how rich in possessions the great noblemen of 
England were. It is said that in the great gale and snow- 
storm which occurred during the evening of March 30, 1916, 
“Spencer has lost about six thousand trees at Althorp. 
. . « Salisbury lost one thousand in his park, Albemarle 
two thousand, Leicester at Holkham sixteen thousand. 
Desborough has an historic wood at Panshanger laid flat.” 
And at the same time the passing of the great landowners 
is discussed. An immense powder-factory had been set up 
close to Hawarden—‘“no case of by or with your leave, or 
consultations”. H. N. Gladstone was very much upset. He 
took a “‘gloomy view of the landed proprietor and doesn’t 
believe that in three lives any estate will be able to survive, 
unless the owner has outside funds”. Lord Sandhurst thinks 
that three lives are rather a long guess. Besides the casual 
ravages of nature, revolutionary changes as well as the 
world war were shaking the very foundations of English 
Society. Constant indications of these ravages, only partially 
apprehended at the time, make the Lord Chamberlain’s 
“Day to Day” observations specially interesting. 

Life was not easy for regular Society women. Whilst they 
were clever and amusing and well versed in Society ways 
and activities, most of them were little accomplished in 
practical work. People who were rich enough gave up a 
house or houses for hospitals, convalescent homes, officers’ 
homes, they themselves becoming the centre of the work 
carried on under their auspices. 

Other women tried their hand at strange occupations, 
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milking cows, land work, driving motors, office work and 
clerking, cooking in hospitals. Valiantly they stepped down 
into many a breach. Few, however, stayed long at any 
particular job, for movement was the keynote of all things 
in the exuberant atmosphere of the Great War. 

Different memoirs tell of the regular game of musical 
chairs people played with their houses. Everyone tried to 
get rid of the responsibility of their own house and plump 
down somewhere else, preferably in as few rooms as possible, 
families telescoping under the same roof. 

No one must be tied down, so temporary arrangements 
were perpetually being made. Houses could be had for a 
song, flats were at a premium. There was nothing static left. 
Society war workers felt it incumbent on them to change 
their jobs pretty constantly. They tried new openings as 
often as possible. There must be a tale to tell of exciting 
experiments, schemes, calamities and mishaps; no self- 
respecting person might indulge in the mere daily round of 
a settled life, were it but for the duration of the war. 

There was a moment when people were asked to buy new 
clothes, to shop as usual in order to keep trade going. This 
idea did not catch on, however, for long. It was considered 
bad taste to wear good clothing, new things were taboo. 
Those accustomed to dress well must manage to look shabby. 
Nice clothes must be sold and got rid of to help win the war. 
Jewellery and other precious possessions were sent to sales. 
Heirlooms were put up to be raffled for. Instead of triumph- 
ing in the possession of “priceless” furniture people cried 
out that they were so glad they had “‘got rid of it”. 

Later on, when everyone had cut down expenses, changed, 
simplified their manner of living, when moving about daily 
became more difficult owing to transport difficulties, un- 
certain time-tables and the burden of war conditions 
generally, when the war had settled down to trench warfare 
and news of the fighting was scant and unreliable, the world 
of Society, which for centuries had managed to be gay some 
way or other, knew depression. 
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In January, 1915, after the immense tension of the 
previous five months a period of dull, oppressive blankness 
set in. Lord Sandhurst writes in his Diary: “News from seat 
of war, real or sensational and imaginary, is none; the mud 
and rain have caused an involuntary truce.” 

When later the Western front line became fixed and 
entrenched, such oppressively blank periods, which in those 
times were harder to bear than the most tragic news, became 
fairly constant. Most people lived in expectation of the days 
which their fighting menfolk spent on leave. Such days were 
times of gaiety, of eating and drinking at restaurants, of 
frequenting shows and theatres, of hurried courting and 
quick marriages—hectic is the most appropriate adjective to 
apply to them, as indeed to much of the work, the comings 
and goings of the war years. 

The great houses in London were either shut up or turned 
into hospitals or workrooms for making hospital requisites, 
but the great hotels and restaurants were thronged for 
feasting and dancing. 

All the time of the war years London catered well for 
pleasures and carousing. Men came hither from all over the 
world and were the centre of gatherings and parties. London 
was the headquarters of the world’s war time pleasure- 
making. Paris may have run it close, but pleasures in Paris 
were apparently more furtive, less openly acknowledged. 
In both capitals dissipations naturally centred round 
soldiers on leave. It became a convention that if soldiers 
were not fighting they must be enjoying themselves. How 
else could it be? Eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow— 
there may be none. Officers of all ranks must be treated ; 
were they not on the eve of returning to the most appalling 
duties it ever fell to the lot of man to perform? No kind of 
dissipation could be denied them. Unless, indeed, it were 
likely to unfit fighting men for duty. War necessity regulated 
all things; it determined legislation. A Bill was brought 
before the House of Commons: The Clubs (Temporary 
Provisions) Bill. It enforced the closing of the night clubs 
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at 12.30 a.m. When it was being discussed, the Solicitor- 
General, defending the measure, said: “Having regard to 
the fact that an overwhelming case has been made out 
by the military authorities of the great injury inflicted upon 
young, promising officers’, he thought that those who 
belonged to the more respectable clubs had very little reason 
to complain of the proposed hours of closing. The gravity 
of the situation consisted in the wholly unprecedented 
number of young officers, almost boys, who for the first time 
were let loose in London with cheque-books in their pockets. 
The personal aspect, the well-being of these officers, many 
of them mere boys, is not so much considered as the desire 
of the military and naval authorities that something should 
be done for military reasons. 

About the same time circulars had been sent to a number 
of officers advertising the attractions of certain night clubs. 
One officer sent these to The Times for publication. The 
revels held on the “‘Apache Night”, and at the “Bacchanalian 
Revel” arranged owing to the success of the ‘‘Apache 
Night”, were sketched out in the circulars. These enjoy- 
ments, as well as similar pleasures provided at other night 
clubs, were not mere relaxation after the horrors of the 
fighting line, they were wild and dissipated. When the Bill 
came up for second reading in the House of Lords, Lord 
Curzon explained that it was designed to put an end to a 
great scandal, the rapid growth of “night clubs which were 
really haunts of temptations and dens of iniquity”. These 
places were found not merely in London but in provincial 
towns and in South Coast resorts where troops had been 
stationed in large numbers. They were advertised as re- 
maining open till 4 a.m. Lord Curzon thinks that members 
of genuine West End clubs will submit to the slight tempor- 
ary inconvenience of closing the clubs at midnight, because 
now after that hour they were “dreary, untenanted wastes”. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury welcomed the Bill. He 
said the facts which had come to his knowledge were “‘hor- 
rible and heart-rending”. 
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In the autumn of 1916 General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien 
sent a protest to the leading papers concerning the demoral- 
izing tone of certain public performances. He made an 
appeal to managers in the hope that it might “lead those 
who do not do so already to place patriotism before their 
own interests by purifying performances”, by eliminating 
anything that might be suggestive of vice. 

He writes that in sending this protest he had in his mind 
“the war, and nothing but the war, for owing to the large 
numbers of young men incapacitated from taking their 
places in the fighting line from preventable disease”, he felt 
strongly that something had to be done. From a large 
number of the replies he received to his letters in the Press, 
he is strengthened in believing that the standard of decency 
has sunk to a low ebb, and that a serious endeavour must be 
made to raise it, not only with a view to increasing “our 
numbers in the fighting line, but also for the good of the 
Empire”. He complains of the “vulgar and suggestive gags” 
introduced into the performances at theatres where formerly 
pleasure was provided combined with good taste. The 
General repeatedly affirms that his motive in pointing out 
these things is purely patriotic. It is not so much that corrupt 
taste and vice are in themselves objectionable. He asserts 
that “the greatness and maintenance of the Empire at a 
high level depends on the training of our young people”. 
He asks: “Is it patriotic to accustom them to regard vulgar 
pictures, low posters and suggestive performances as part 
of the everyday life of an Empire which has risen to its 
present dominant position ?”’ 

Quite unconsciously it seems to be taken for granted that 
during war sin must not be called sin, it must be denounced 
as undesirable in the interest of the national cause or un- 
worthy of proud imperialists. 

The lengths to which war lust carried men, leading them 
on to excited enthusiasm in the above sense, is illustrated 
by “The Strength of Britain Movement”. It was a war 
“stunt”, called, set on foot, to “Win-the-War”, a ‘‘Campaign 
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for Prohibition”. The object was to “mobilize alcohol for 
victory instead of for defeat”. 

The little book Defeat or Victory?! which tells about this 
ran through its first edition of one hundred thousand copies 
in twenty days. It was written in a mood of rampant war 
fever, and this is why mention of its contents finds a place 
here. It deals in huge and doughty figures. The assertions 
made are couched in bold and unquestioning propositions. 
Prohibition of the Drink Trade during the war would have 
saved “in Drink expenditure and its results, £1,000,000,000, 
over 200,000,000 cubic feet of shipping, the waste of 1,000,000 
acres of land, released man-power enough to lift 60,000,000 
tons, saved enough food to feed the nation three months; or 
alternatively, to feed the Army and Navy all the time”. 

These “‘stern facts” have only to be known and the nation 
will fling this pro-German trade outside our threatened 
land. 

The introduction by Dr. C. W. Saleeby abounds in 
wondrously incoherent sentences. This paragraph regarding 
the influence of alcohol may be quoted: “Used as a pro- 
German poison in the Army, let there here be only noted 
that glorious fight, Y.M.C.A. versus Wet Canteen, the longest 
and most momentous battle of the war, which has been 
waged with such glorious vigour by Christian and Jew, 
Anglican, Roman Catholic, Nonconformist, Salvationist, 
and Agnostic, under the ægis of that most truly Christian 
Association on the earth.” 

Reformers are of necessity eager folk where the cause they 
support is in question, but when people are exalted in war 
time their exaltation reaches a degree of incoherence that 
can only be characterized as typical of dementia. The 
heightened emotion brought forth strange confusions. It is 
said that the bold decision, which would have made the 
Government immortal in the story of the world, was not made. 
Instead, “‘the Government sat down to muddle through” ! 
“It made up its mind that, as Francis Drake could go on 

t By Arthur Mee and J. Stuart Holden. 
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bowling and beat the Spaniards, so it could go on drinking 
and beat the Germans too. By their fruits ye shall know 
them. . . . This British Government went on drinking and 
did not beat the Germans. . . . What it did was to depress 
the people, to put a millstone round the necks of those who 
fought for greater strength . . . and to dim that noble vision 
with which we all set out in 1914 on our great journey 
to the final peace and freedom of the world. . . . We think 
it horrible and barbarous when Germans poison wells and 
rivers ; but what shall we say of Britons who poison life itself 
for little children yet unborn ?” 

This amazing mixture of reformers’ zeal and war mania is 
kept up through sixteen chapters and ends with religious 
appeals. “Will that true Church of Christ . . . refuse like- 
wise to follow Him?” Or, bearing “the sword bathed with 
Heaven, will it unite to spend its every strength in this 
battle for a liberated land?” 

From a rational point of view there was truth in the 
arguments set forth. It is the boiling over with incoherent 
flow of advocacy which marks the neuroticism of various 
war time appeals. 

Other excesses besides drinking were indulged in as usual. 
There are many references in the Press to the extravagance 
of meals in hotels and smart restaurants. It is pointed out in 
an article in the Manchester Guardian that it is not the price 
of the food which mounts up in the bills but such extras as 
cocktails, oysters, wine, liqueurs, cigars and coffee, all of 
which it was the right thing to order freely. A man lunching 
one friend easily runs up the bill to 28s. 6d. at any better- 
class hotel or restaurant. If he is giving him dinner and 
champagne is included something like £2 10s. will be spent. 
More food than is needed will be eaten and more people be 
employed in its preparation than is necessary, thus sub- 
tracting labour from work of national importance. The 
pleasure parties at hotels were chiefly composed of young 
officers and their relatives, people who at other times would 
not indulge in extravagances of the kind but who now 
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strained their resources in honour of the men home from the 
front. Young officers, too, gave lunches and “nice little 
dinners” at the Ritz or at other expensive places because 
they found themselves in London and possessed of more 
ready money than they were accustomed to have at their 
disposal. Why not enjoy pleasures wildly in excess of normal 
income when to-morrow was a doubtful proposition? 

Hotel teas had not long become the fashion, but they 
“caught on’ tremendously. The price for tea was half a 
crown, and for that sum you sat in an immense hall or 
lounge, you saw much-talked-of people, you heard music, 
you watched tango dancing, you were in a ninth heaven as 
compared to most people’s denuded home life, in a celestial 
sphere as compared with a dug-out. 

The restaurant supper which was all the vogue before the 
war was diminished in glory and was less frequented. Raids, 
darkened streets and the shortage of conveyances made the 
outing too much of an adventure for most people’s pleasure. 

In a letter in the Daily Mail, November 15, 1916, two 
extravagances of war time are commented on. One was the 
“gobbling of chocolates and sweets at theatres”. Everyone is 
noticed doing it during a performance; not that they have 
missed a meal, for “they look well-fed and well-clothed”’. 
The chocolates and sweets with which these people gorged 
themselves “‘are required by our soldiers at the front, to 
whom they are a necessity”. 

The other extravagance consisted in the number of pet 
dogs which were kept. Pet dogs, instead of diminishing in 
number, appeared to increase. The vogue of carrying smaller 
pet dogs about with you and fondling them grew up when, 
to the first excitement and novelty of the war, there succeeded 
months of little news and great anxiety. Belligerency excites 
all degrees and kinds of sensuality. Idle, well-to-do women 
found satisfaction in the adoration of pet dogs. In richer 
districts every third or fourth well-set-up woman had some 
little hound dangling in close attendance on her at one 
period during the war years. 
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In London and other large towns more and more premises 
were given up to gaiety and riotous living. Among these the 
Grafton Galleries, where picture exhibitions were held, was 
diverted to the pursuance of grosser pleasure. 

In the quiet corner of Grafton Street associated with art, 
young officers and much “made-up” ladies might nightly 
be seen alighting in numbers to indulge in all kinds of 
joys. These must have been fast and furious, for in due 
course the Grafton Galleries was ruled out of bounds for 
officers. 

In war time recklessness becomes the order of the day. In 
the gay world there was no limit set to indulgence of all 
kinds as the war rolled on. The present alone counted. In 
wide circles the idea of marriage for life was irrelevant. 
Marriage might be fixed up between a man and woman 
casually acquainted at a restaurant, or it might not. There 
were times when the odds were even that the soldier returning 
to the front lost his life within a week or two. It was not 
unusual that quite young women married three times or so 
during the war. It might be that the friend of the husband 
killed became, on his next leave, the war widow’s bride- 
groom. Relations and friends had nothing to say in these 
matters, all things being evanescent. There were young 
officers who spent their all on voluptuous week-ends at 
hotels fitted out for millionaires. 

A war picture is drawn by Professor Foxwell in a letter to 
F. W. Hirst. “The people are having the time of their lives. 
The atmosphere suggests a national picnic. I never remember 
to have seen so many drunken men in Cambridge streets. 
Theatres and picture-palaces are crowded. Every girl has 
her man in khaki, and war will for ever be associated with 
bonuses by the masses.””! 

It was only to be expected that the gay life in which 
Society snatched at all the pleasures whilst yet there was 
time should have its counterpart in France behind the 
fighting lines, where men in their millions ate, drank and 

1 My War journal, F. W. Hirst, September 26, 1915. 
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were merry, where attractions of all kinds, including women 
of all sorts, were to be met with. 

In a previous chapter an early war book, written by Rev. 
Robert Keable, has been referred to. In turning to a second 
book of his, and that a novel, it may be well to say that in 
an obituary notice of Keable which appeared at the time 
of his death it is remarked that he is important rather as a 
witness to the history of the intellectual struggles of his 
times than as a literary figure. 

Where earnest observers were few, the witness of a man 
much occupied with baffling contradictions is valuable. The 
story of the novel Simon called Peter shows in its opening 
chapters how the chief character, Peter, revolted against 
Society’s callous, superficial view of the situation on the 
outbreak of war. He is a young clergyman with a brilliant 
ecclesiastical future opening up before him. 

In a sermon preached to a prosperous, influential congre- 
gation, the young incumbent unfolds the oriflamme of a 
crusader as he preaches the crusade that was England’s war. 
His hearers think the sermon is fine but a little too emotional. 
It is accepted because it will “jog” people up to enthusiasm 
about our fighting. After an interval Peter is appointed to 
go to France as an Army chaplain. Out there from the very 
start he feels the intense incongruity there is in the prevailing 
tone of officers’ circles among whom his lot is cast. Question- 
able pleasures, drinking, feasting, women, supply the usual 
topics of talk. Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die, would no doubt be the explanation, if explanation 
were asked for. But what really troubled Peter was the fact 
that religious ministrations were not wanted on active service. 
The war lost all semblance of a crusade as he had seen it. 
It was the gay world’s war all along the base, in town and 
camp. Peter himself gets drawn into the libertine life led 
there; at first through the claims of good-fellowship, later 
in despair at the impossibility of exalting Christ or bringing 
any religious influence to bear on men engaged in warfare, 
be they actively pursuing it or should they have become its 
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casualties. At the front it is clearly a case of “Hadn’t you 
better keep your poor Friend out of this bloody business?” 
Peter is popular, he becomes a boon companion in what 
would ordinarily be called dissolute living. Of an emotional 
nature, he indulges in pleasure with even more zest than 
the careless, self-indulgent men who have initiated him in 
the pursuit of these enjoyments. 

At intervals Peter relapses into despair over the failure 
of the religious life and leading he had cherished as his 
privileged task. Spiritually he wanders in outer darkness, 
except for occasional glimpses of the immensity of a Divine 
love which enshrines saint and sinner, false brethren and 
self-righteous pharisee, the lapsed, the fallen, the mad 
haters, and the tortured victims of insane belligerency, white 
men and coloured, simple folk and clerics, men of all nations. 
Though there was no room in any inn on the front for Jesus 
the Saviour, Peter sees God’s love shining on the just and 
unjust behind the murkiness, the cruelty and the depravity 
of the world war. 

Such is the showing of this defiant narrative taken apart 
from the story. Much of the experience vividly related must 
actually have befallen the author. He resigned Orders in 
1920 before he wrote Simon called Peter. His book was much 
read before war novels appeared in quick succession; it is 
still valuable as an account of the gay seductive life and the 
spirit of such menas indulgedin it in the heart of the war zone. 

It need hardly be said that multitudes of brave men of 
honourable lineage eschewed intemperate living and some 
held fast to the Crusaders’ ideals of the early days. There are 
many accounts of such as these. One comes to hand. In 
noticing it we may retrieve the balance of our judgments. 
Lieutenant the Hon. E. Wyndham Tennant, aged 19, just 
before going into action—where he met his death—wrote to 
his mother, “in case anything happens to me”. There is a 
personal message and then this echoed cry of high triumph: 
“This is a great day for me. ‘High heart, high speech, high 
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2. ART AND WAR 


“Theatres as usual” was the cry throughout the war. The 
favourite melodrama The Silver King was revived at the 
Strand Theatre, with H. B. Irving in the principal part, 
early in September, 1914. When Knights were Bold was moved 
to the Prince of Wales’ Theatre from the Apollo, whilst 
Arnold Bennett’s play The Great Adventure reached the six- 
hundredth performance at the Kingsway Theatre. The Belle 
of New York was the play running at Aldwych Theatre when 
the war began, and Potash and Perlmutter was at the Queen’s 
Theatre. 

It took some time before actors fell away and first-class 
plays ceased to run and before musical reviews and second- 
rate performances got up a “vain” show in comparison with 
the mighty drama being enacted in real life. 

As the war was a psychological reaction to the compelling 
stress and unsatisfactory complexity of life in the decade 
before the war, which reaction induced a longing to smash 
up things and simplify the conditions of human society, it 
might have been possible that fresh vitality, liberated by 
the smashing process, should have quickened the arts of 
painting and sculpture and prepared the way for a fruitful 
renaissance, as in other times of change and evolution. 

But the spirit of a jaded Society had driven artists to take 
their chief delight in brazen forms and tinkling patterns. 
In these was found a fitting formula for the dehumanized 
scenes of war and the mechanical actions of fighting men. In 
war subjects cubism was justified of its invention. But the 
results produced were far more satires on the dehumanizing 
process of war, affirmations of the reign of mechanization, 
than advances towards creative art in any vital sense. 
Painters and sculptors, and poets too, ceased to have visions 
but produced successful nightmares intrinsically appropriate 
to war time. 

When men delight in highly prized mechanisms, art in 
the sense of vital inspiration, sympathetic comprehension, is 
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despised. In the middle of the war the Home Office decided 
to close museums and picture galleries. To most people this 
appeared right and proper. Could they not be used for work 
of national importance in connection with fighting the world 
war? It was also advanced that the nation would thereby 
save £50,000 a year. This was reckoned to be one per cent. 
of the cost of the war in a single day. Not everyone acquiesced 
in the proposals. A member of Parliament asked in the 
House: What would be the additional cost if the Reading 
Room of the British Museum were kept open on certain 
nights in the week for the benefit of students? He was 
informed that this would cost about £300 a year, but that 
such extravagance could not be contemplated in war time. 
An unsympathetic newspaper commenting on this said that 
we ought to have no difficulty in finding 7} millions a day 
for dashing brains out if we economize in this fashion. 

In July, 1916, the Slade professorship of art was suspended 
in Oxford, although the dismissed professor often had an 
audience of fifty or so attending his lectures. 

Although practically everyone was at work, arrangements 
had constantly to be changed, so everyone’s life was upset, 
and there were always crowds of both soldiers and civilians 
waiting about in London, the chief sorting-house of the 
British Empire. To many of these the public galleries and 
exhibitions would have been a godsend. The tedium of 
waiting was much harder to bear among the anxieties and 
overstimulations of war than at other times. 

That London should have been robbed of her most 
enduring attractions when men from the Antipodes had to 
“stand by” in her streets illustrates the shortcomings of 
the war mind only too well. There were some men who felt 
more than anything the disappointment of finding the sight 
of her art treasures denied them when they had come 
across the globe to defend British possessions. It was charac- 
teristic of war time subversion that the museums and 
national picture galleries were closed, whilst musical 
revues, cabaret entertainments which appealed to baser 
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appetites were found in full swing by men on leave, men 
waiting for appointments, all the crowds in khaki who for 
some reason or other had time on their hands in London 
and other big towns in Britain. 

In Whitechapel, it is true, those who had time on their 
hands could visit the Art Gallery, where exhibitions were 
held in spring and autumn. In the spring of 1915 they could 
find relief from the war, for a successful exhibition of ‘‘Nature 
Study and Art’ was held. That autumn, too, they might 
have had something of interest apart from the war at the 
exhibition of English printing held there. In June and July, 
1916, joy came to thousands of children and grown-ups in 
dark days when they visited the Toy Exhibition. But after 
that the all-absorbing war interests took possession of these 
East End galleries. In the autumn “‘War Cartoons” hung 
on the walls, where crowds were wont to find pleasure and 
relief away from the grimness of their restricted lives. In 
1917 the “Allied War Photographs” and “War Drawings” 
were exhibited. In the spring of 1918 a large exhibition of 
“Munitions of War”, and later the Exhibition of ‘Women’s 
War Work”, served still further to fasten the attention of 
numerous visitors on the amazing doings of a mad world. 


3. ForTune- TELLING 


Whilst the practice of religious faith and aspiration and the 
pursuance of artistic achievement were relegated to the 
background for the duration of the war, Society people had 
recourse to certain ancient superstitions to distract their 
minds and relieve their fears. Spiritualist séances and the 
consultation of fortune-tellers and crystal-gazers became 
fashionable pursuits. In an article on Jdola Belli the Manchester 
Guardian enumerates some of the forms taken by war time 
credulity. “The reality of communication with the dead, as 
asserted for instance so pathetically by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, the instances of bullets stopped by Bibles, the crystal- 
gazer’s second-sight of events happening in Flanders or 
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elsewhere on the various fronts—these are among the more 
commonplace supernatural credences. Many a family with 
soldiers in the fighting line has similar beliefs to relate or 
conceal.” The vicinity of Regent Street and Bond Street 
furnished many addresses where spiritualists, thought- 
readers, soothsayers and fortune-tellers could be consulted. 
At the turn of the year, December, 1916, the papers gave 
much space to the trial of an American subject, Almira 
Brockway, calling herself a psychic. According to her account- 
books she had received £115 in thirty-four days for interviews 
in which she professed to get in touch with the spirits of 
people about whom she was consulted. 


4. War Time TALK 


Marvels, rumours, scandals connected with the war supplied 
subjects for conversations. They came up and held the field 
in quick succession. Among early scandals may be mentioned 
the supplies of foods and materials which hoarders had 
managed to secrete, the appalling number of war babies 
soon to appear everywhere, and the marvellous way in 
which spies got into the midst of the best circles and wormed 
out important secrets. Later on universal excitement was 
aroused by the horrid tales of German ‘‘corpse factories”. 
A story was also circulated of the reason why the Germans 
were able to continue the war: this was by salvage of the 
food cargoes of the ships sunk by their submarines. They 
had established a big under-sea carrier system, with many 
huge depots, to carry this out. 

Perhaps the most comforting subject to talk over was the 
plight of Germany, the straits reached by the civil population, 
the shortage of all the necessities of life, the ghastly ersatz 
products which alone relieved the situation ; or else it would 
be the absolute discouragement of the troops in the German 
fighting lines, the number of men who gave themselves up 
as prisoners; or, capping all, the horrific magnitude of 
German losses in the field. Talk of this sort was perennial ; 
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it blossomed forth daily, among all kinds of people. The 
Press for ever enlarged on these topics, introducing them in 
all kinds of ways. The newspaper report of the dearness of 
provisions in Berlin was quoted in a Selfridge advertisement 
to show by contrast the cheapness of that firm’s provisions, 
although the table comparing the Wertheim with the 
Selfridge prices, April, 1916, contradicts stories then current 
as to famine and famine prices prevailing in the German 
capital. Roast ribs of beef in Berlin might cost 2s. 7d. with 
bones, against 1s. 2d. at Selfridge’s, but it was evidently 
obtainable at that date. Tables and exact details should not 
have been quoted when war rumours were rife ; such rumours 
could not stand analysis. 

Favourite topics of talk did not always extol English ways 
and doings. We might suffer from national exaltation, but 
we could not forgo our inalienable right of grumbling. 
Plenty of scandals at home provided matter for this indul- 
gence; in fact, scandals rained down as manna from heaven. 
There was the scandal of the Army catering, of purveyors’ 
profiteering, of naval transports, of the disposal of relief 
funds, of wooden hutments, of raised rents, of shipping 
freights, of inadequate pensions, of prices of food and fuel, 
of sweated Army clothing and equipments, of bad language 
used by drill sergeants; plenty of grumbling went on all 
the time. 

Perhaps the most ordinary form of “horror”? story was 
about spies. It was circulated from the beginning. On a 
Sunday in January, 1919, the Weekly Dispatch says: “Spy 
mania affects every nation in war, but the exaggerated 


rumours which spread like wildfire throughout England in - 


the latter half of 1914 had little or no substance in fact.” 
This was a really noble confession on the part of a Press 
which had found much good copy for many years in tales 
about spies. 
The superstitions of war time were the sequence of pre- 
war superstititions.' All they had gained was the gripping 
1 See The Pre-War Mind in Britain, see p. 93. 
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emotionalism which distinguished all war time dispositions. 
Charms and mascots were much in vogue during the war. 
A well-known Oxford Street draper circulated an advertise- 
ment of the “Bow-wow” charm to his customers. It was a 
bulldog crouching in an obstinate posture. It could be had 
for 10s. 6d. in gold and for less in baser metal. The suggestion 
of the fight to the finish was to be always with you. 

All sorts of new mascots were to be had in Paris, charms 
against air-raids and long-range guns. But the mascot most 
in demand by the British soldier was a pocket copy of the 
New Testament; he wanted it, not to read, but as a talisman 
to shield him in the fight. 

Of all who belonged to Society and who made the best of 
the war, perhaps none were more successful than those great 
ladies, often mentioned by Colonel Repington in The First 
World War, who through the war years entertained at select 
luncheon and dinner tables politicians and men at the 
various ministries, journalists, whosoever might be supposed 
to know what was going on. 

The renown of having inner knowledge of men and 
affairs was even more persistently sought for during the 
cataclysm of war than during the flow of peace time. There 


is no social record of the war years which does not tell of | 


perpetual suspicious criticisms and defamations of people in 
authority. The tendency to decry those in responsible posi- 
tions was rampant ; it became a positive obsession with many. 
It was in this spirit, and in characteristically romantic 
fashion, that W. J. Locke voiced suspicions which constantly 
found expression elsewhere. He writes: “In the depths of our 
souls we felt the long-drawn-out agony of the war, with its 
bitter humiliations. In our daily meetings one with another 
we cried aloud for a great voice to awaken the little folk in 
Great Britain from their selfish lethargy—the little folk in 
high places, in smug burgessdom, in seditious factory and 
shipyard. There were months of sordid bargaining between 
all sections of our national life, in the murk of which the 
glow of patriotism seemed to be eclipsed. . . . The little 
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traitorous folk who gambled for their own hands in politics, 
the little traitorous folk who put the outworn shibboleths of 
a party before the war-cry of an Empire, the little traitorous 
folk who strove with all their power to starve our Navy of 
ships, our ships of coal, our men in the trenches of munitions, 
our armies of men, our country of honour—all these will one 
day be mercilessly arraigned at the bar of history.” 1 
Suspicions like these were for ever being uttered by 
Society at all its meeting places. Doubtless there was truth 
in some of the accusations which were bandied about by 
members of Service clubs, people in great ladies’ drawing- 
rooms and at the impromptu gatherings of war time. But the 
grumblers, people with fixed ideas and only one point of 
view, ignored all that did not respond to their own special 
notions. They made no allowance for the impossible positions 
in which responsible people found themselves as they piloted 
the ship of State over floods of passion towards illusive ports. 
It was strange to what lengths grumblers would go. They 
were almost the only people who praised Germans! This 
they did in order to run down English ways by comparison. 
His Majesty’s Theatre was filled to overflowing for lectures 
about our shortcomings, arranged on Sundays by Sir 
Herbert Tree. Mr. J. L. Garvin gave an eloquent address 
early in December, 1916. To begin with, the editor of the 
Observer was very encouraging concerning the Allies’ position 
and prospects in the war. But in the process of urging the 
public to pull their full weight in the conflict, the inevitable 
discontent makes him—when he speaks of leadership as a 
necessary condition of success—say: “‘Better an army of 
stags with a lion for its leader, than an army of lions with a 
stag for its leader. Germany had one man; we had twenty- 
three ; they had a dictator; we had a committee. They had 
a Hindenberg; we had a house party in Downing Street, 
which appeared to have as many opinions as the persons 
belonging to it.” Success was a matter of man-power and 
time. The Government was still sitting on the report of the 
t The Red Planet, p. 191. 
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Man-Power Board, appointed ten or eleven weeks ago, and 
seemed wholly unable to hatch an egg. In ten weeks Hinden- 
berg effected a complete reorganization of Germany. 
Grumblers were not usually as witty or purposeful as Mr. 
Garvin was, still the sallies he is reported to have made 
at a tense moment in political affairs serve to remind us 
of the grumbling, the objurgations, which seemed to be the 
sole occupation of life for many discouraged members of 
Society. 

Well-known people were strangely decried. The Donington 
Hall story of how Mrs. Asquith “comforted” the German 
officers imprisoned there was one of the most extraordinary 
war time defamations. Mrs. Asquith finally brought the 
matter into the courts. At the end of December, 1915, she 
asked for an interim injunction to be made restraining 
Business Newspapers, Ltd., from the publication in the 
Globe of imputations upon her. Her counsel told the story. 
Since the beginning of the year there had been a persistent 
circulation of reports attributing disloyalty to the national 
cause to Mrs. Asquith, disloyal and heartless association 
with enemy prisoners, and a general want of the decent 
feeling that should animate Englishwomen at such a time. 
Various papers had reprobated her playing tennis with 
German officers, prisoners at Donington Hall, whereas Mrs. 
Asquith had never been to Donington Hall, much less 
played tennis with military prisoners there. The London Mail 
had been made to publish an apology to Mrs. Asquith in 
June and to pay one hundred guineas to the British Red 
Cross Societies. Still the stories were maintained. A letter 
was published in the Globe from a writer signing himself 
“Patriot”. It was headed “Presents for Hun Prisoners”, and 
averred that the wife of a Cabinet Minister was sending 
delicacies to German officers from a well-known firm in 
Piccadilly. The shop had been questioned and confirmed 
the facts. The letter asked if such charity had not better be 
exercised by sending food to our starving prisoners in 
Germany. Under the circumstances these statements could 
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only be interpreted as an attack on Mrs. Asquith. This letter 
set loose a torrent of letters aimed at Mrs. Asquith. One of 
these declared that “‘the individual in question is un- 
doubtedly the same person who attends Donington Hall to 
play tennis” with the German prisoners there. Strong 
comments were added. For example: “No Englishwoman 
possessed of the smallest scrap of decency would degrade 
herself by associating with persons so utterly depraved as 
the majority of the German officers have shown themselves 
to be.” In consequence of the letters published in the 
Globe, Mrs. Asquith herself received a number of insulting 
letters. The affair became a subject of endless talk up and 
down the country. 

Mrs. Asquith obtained the injunction against the Globe. 
The judge ruled that the libels complained of were grave 
and were shown by evidence, now admitted by defendants, 
to be absolutely without foundation. 

What was there that older people accustomed to follow 
the social round of the year could do, now that the Riviera 
and other southern winter resorts were not to be reached; 
and clubs were dull and deserted by all the more active 
members ; and country houses were hospitals or convalescent 
homes? Life could be tuned up only by grumbling and 
scandal-mongering in relation with the all absorbing topic 
of the war. 

Even those who were interested in the higher ranges of 
politics and sociology could not pursue their studies. Larger 
conceptions immediately came up against the fixed, narrow 
ideas permitted by war psychology. So certain was this that 
the authorities would take no risks of its happening, as is 
shown by the War Offfice interdict which forbade Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, banished from his Cambridge lectureship, 
to deliver a series of lectures which had been announced 
on political philosophy. It seemed to many who knew Mr. 
Russell as a lecturer to be unlikely that he would commit 
any dangerous indiscretions. Was it not a sad failure on the 
part of authority to muzzle such a man at a time when 
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education in the principles of political and social science 
was sure to be required? Did not the great task of the recon- 
struction of Europe lie before men? Surely, too, it was very 
necessary to wean the minds of the people from obsessing 
occupation with endless antagonisms at home and abroad. 
However, thoughtfulness and reflection are usually held to 
be dangerous practices in war time. 

For men and women not actually on service at home or 
abroad there was little left to do except to show their ardour 
by “killing Germans with their tongues”. Unless, indeed, 
this other performance might be deemed even more patriotic, 
slandering those in authority for their slowness and in- 
competence in not getting Germans slaughtered more 
quickly. 

A great deal of impatience arose from the ignorance that 
prevailed as to how the great cause was being advanced. 

Lord Sandhurst says that he had never known gossip more 
virulent among the croakers at the clubs. He thinks that 
letters allowed to be published in The Times are very bad. 

But then Lord Sandhurst himself, although Lord Cham- 
berlain, frequently complains that nothing is known. In his 
diary From Day to Day (November 2, 1915) the entry 
reads: “Late from London—which is the only place for 
news, though what is true or false (almost always the latter) 
one can’t tell. Here one might'—except for certain move- 
ments of ships of sorts and seeing scouting and hearing 
aeroplanes—as well live down in a diving-bell or up in a 
balloon.” 

There was much gossip to be heard in London, but it was 
“unprofitable” and the gratuitous advice given was equally 
so. London was very jumpy. 

In the midst of other news (December 18-22, 1915) Lord 
Sandhurst interjects: “Shortest day passed, thank God!” 

It may seem strange, but it is not unlikely that the pre- 
vailing mood in Society at home, during the war, was a 
mood of barren despondency, of gnawing dissatisfaction, an 

« At Badey End, near the South Coast. 
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indefinite apprehension that, although Britain must and would 
win, doom was sealed nevertheless. 

Turning again to the would-be flippant, but in reality 
extremely shrewd, Letters of Eve, we find this mood breaking 
through the sprightliness in almost every letter. Summing up 
the year 1916 on New Year’s Day, 1917, Eve exclaims: 
“Another year of Armageddon behind us. And how long, 
O Lord, how long, until we bash those beastly Huns good 
and proper? And gee! But how very nearly three years of 
it have changed the face of the world.” Among the changes 
are: “The rich become poor, the poor rich; scallywags 
and office-boys suddenly popped into realms of wealth; 
obscure commerçants from the wild North metamorphosed 
into Whitehall Nuts. . . . Social climbers on the top rung 
at last, photographed and paragraphed and fairly going it 
as Hospital Benefactors.” 

Never before did the old order of the gay world change 
so quickly, so fundamentally, as in the upheaval of the Great 
War. Its votaries actually felt it slipping, saw it going. 
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“And behind the diplomatists, dimly heard in the official 
documents, stand vast forces of national greed and national 
hatred—atavistic instincts, harmful to mankind at its pre- 
sent level, but transmitted from savage and half-animal 
ancestors, concentrated and directed by Governments and 
the Press.” 

BERTRAND RussELL, the Nation, August 15, 1914 


“War is so unutterably tragic, because, without it— 

Nature, given time, would have attained the same ends in 

other ways. A war is the spasmodic uprising of old savage 

instincts against the slow and gradual humanizing of the 
animal called man.” 

JOHN GALSWORTHY, 

The Fortnightly Review, November, 1915 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE MAD WORLD’S WAR 


1. War Rumours 


In their excitement men gave utterance to strange incon- 
sistencies. Early in the war (September 8th) an example of 
this appears in a letter in the Westminster Gazette. ‘‘Nations 
should fight like Christians, or, at least, like gentlemen.” 

Long after the war, Monsieur Cambon, in a speech he 
made at the Guildhall Banquet, November 9, 1929, is re- 
ported to have declared: ‘‘In this murderous war we re- 
mained true to our ideals of humanity and freedom.” 

With greater exactness Romain Rolland once declared 
that the war of 1914-1918 was an epidemic of homicidal 
fury. And, as the war is looked at in perspective, the con- 
viction is borne home that the view taken by Romain Rol- 
land, a man who saw beyond, above the battle, comes 
nearest the truth. It is the incoherency of the conviction 
that the war was a righteous war whatever crimes might be 
committed in pursuing it which indicates the prevalence of 
crowd dementia. 

But this is only one of many indications of an epidemic of 
mental instability. At an early stage the ready credence 
of all kinds of rumours, possible or impossible, was a sign 
of agitated mentality. On August 8, 1914, the Manchester 
Guardian enumerates eight “remarkable inaccuracies cur- 
rent during the last few days”. It seems worth while to 
enumerate these rumours, because they are typical of the 
general war anxiety as distinct from the more personal, 
gossiping rumours mentioned in the last chapter. 

It was reported : 


“1. That a railway bridge had been blown up at Guildford. 


“2. That a German squadron was penned up in the Wash on 
Thursday night. 
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“g. That the German high-seas fleet had been defeated and 
driven to the Dutch coast. 

“4. That Germany had delivered an ultimatum to Italy. 

“5. That Belgrade had been captured. 

“6. That a big battle had been fought twenty miles south of 
Belgrade. 

“9, That the German liner Kronprinzessin Cecilie, laden with 
gold, had arrived at Falmouth. 

“8. That two German cruisers had been captured in the 
Mediterranean by the French.” 


All these reports were recognized at the time as being 
untrue. 

The great myth of the Russian troops traversing Britain, 
borne out by a great cloud of witnesses who had seen them 
in trains at many different places, has been so much dis- 
cussed that it is only necessary to mention it as another 
widely accepted delusion. 

The most interesting, the most firmly held, legend of all 
the war legends was that of the Angels of Mons. It seems to 
have been derived from this description, “a long line of 
shapes, with a shining about them”, given in Arthur 
Machen’s tale of The Bowmen. 

This “‘short, small story”, as the author calls it, was pub- 
lished in the Evening News of September 29, 1914. It was 
absorbed by the public as founded on a true account of a 
mystical intervention really experienced. 

In vain did Mr. Machen affirm that this was not so. The 
myth outstripped all denials. It came to this: he himself was 
told that he was mistaken, that the main “facts” of The 
Bowmen must be true. Other versions of the tale were 
spread abroad. Rumour had it that dead Prussians wounded 
by arrows had been found on the battlefield. 

Finally, out of the tale of The Bowmen grew that of 
“The Angels of Mons”. The truth of the angels’ appearance 
and of the succour they brought to terribly hard-pressed 
British troops was in due course borne out by many wit- 


* The Bowmen and Other Legends of the War, Arthur Machen, published 
1915. 
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nesses; it was recounted and discussed by eminent divines, 
amongst others by the Chaplain-General, who occupied him- 
self with the matter. The story will certainly go down to 
history as founded on fact. 

In the Evening News, July 3, 1916, Arthur Machen writes 
of the return of the angels; this time it was at Ypres. Mrs. 
Margaret L. Woods had just published a very fine poem, 
The First Battle of Ypres, telling of “the enormous Reserves” 
that were more than mortal, which the Germans saw after 
they had three times broken through the British line at 
Ypres, and how the sight of these strange multitudes caused 
them to retire. 

Mr. Machen’s conclusion is, “pending the production of 
real testimony, I am strongly inclined to think that this 
brave poem of brave warriors rising in dreadful array and 
gathering again to their ancient banners is the most worthy 
and valiant offspring of an unworthy father: The Bowmen”. 

Whether this was so or not, the ideas were so much in 
consonance with strong belief in the righteousness of Eng- 
land’s cause, that to many they became a matter of fixed 
mystical faith. 

The religious nature of the appeal to men’s minds pro- 
duced by “The Angels of Mons” may rank with the influence 
of like appeals of Divine intervention on behalf of God’s 
people common to the Old Testament and to secular 
history. 

Whilst these heroic visions were mystically apprehended 
by many, in minds of coarser mould they produced veritable 
intoxication in connection with nationalist obsessions. Such 
intoxication combined with the general war fever brought 
on paroxysms of frenzy. Some men in this condition became 
the prophets of a fevered generation. 


2. PROPHETS OF MADNESS 


In Britain one man became for the multitude the high- 
priest of emotional fervour. He had the desired kind of 
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stimulant and could administer it more effectively than any 
other in the crisis of the Great War. 

There were orators and writers in Germany who dispensed 
the same heady brew. Perhaps their words were even coarser 
and cruder than Horatio Bottomley’s, but they had not the 
same amazing emotional touch. 

Like other stimulating speeches of an extreme kind, 
Bottomley’s exciting words demanded a special time and 
milieu to obtain their full effect, they must be heard in the 
midst of applauding crowds. Read in the little book which 
teems with “The Great Thoughts of Horatio Bottomley’, 
and is a collection of extracts from his writings, they appear 
monotonously incoherent. But even so, they are unsurpassed 
as samples of neurotic fervour. 

This, for instance, calling to memory as it does many 
expressions of German exaltation. “These men have passed 
through the furnace of moral rebirth and regeneration. They 
who have crossed over have cleared their lives from all 
stain, and are to-day the honoured and welcome guests of 
the great God of Battles:—waiting and ever watching for 
the reunion with their dear ones which, so long as they 
remain worthy, is sure and certain.” 

The following is incoherently mad: “They who have 
fallen in battle—fighting consciously for the Right, are now 
with the immortals—though their ‘sins’ were as scarlet, 
their ‘souls’ are white as snow, and they who have suffered, 
and are suffering, have been granted a new passport for the 
realms of Mystery which lie beyond the final milestone on 
the road of human destiny. Let them keep it clean and 
unabused, and all will be well.” 

But as we read the following sentences we feel that there 
is a good deal of method in Bottomley’s madness. This is 
shown in the way he decries any thought of peace, in the 
way he incites his hearers against neutral nations, in his 
time-serving declarations, in the unscrupulous way he gives 
the multitude what the multitude wants. 

If the words of the orator were incoherent, he was at least 
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careful to emphasize the things that appealed to popular 
passion. Throughout the distracted mentality of war time 
only an impassioned and irresponsible flow of ideas could 
catch the attention of the crowd, debased by its reversion to 
savage instincts. Day by day Bottomley filled big halls to 
overflowing, repeating phrases of this kind: “Hardly a day 
passes but we hear something of the German’s insensate hate 
of us. We alone of the Allies make his blood boil—let it be 
our task to spill his boiling blood to the last drop. He knows 
that we are determined to break his power and humble his 
pride. Let him hate us, while we reserve all our energy for 
the fighting. And if we only exert our man-power to its 
fullest extent we shall be able, when dictating the Allies’ 
terms of peace, to support our demands with a mighty 
unbroken force of British thew and sinew.” 

Bottomley’s paper, John Bull, was the most popular of 
papers with the fighting men. Bottomley assumed the rôle 
of champion of the rights of the fighting men. 

When it might be thought that his audiences were weary- 
ing of the war of trenches and bombardments with slow, 
hardly won, uncertain advances, Bottomley could time his 
words to suit their distracted despondency. “I find it hard— 
as you find it hard—to reconcile the bloodshed, the anguish, 
the tears and the misery we are witnessing every day with 
the design of a beneficent Providence. But while I find it 
hard to do so, and while I give up the problem in despair, I 
sometimes think it may be— . . . that this is the last great 
upheaval of our primitive savagery, a dying demonstration 
of that barbarism from which we have all risen. And some- 
times . . . pondering these matters, I feel that perhaps when 
the roar of the cannon has died away, and the blood has 
ceased flowing, the scales may drop from our eyes. . . . We 
may find that mankind has passed the final milestone on the 
road of human destiny and may see before us . . . a brighter 
and a clearer road with the Prince of Peace at its end— 
pointing to the star of Bethlehem, which leads us on to 
God.” 
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Another writer of some distinction ministered to the 
wrath of the multitude in somewhat similar fashion to 
Bottomley. But it would seem that Cecil Chesterton, judging 
by his book, The Prussian Hath Said In His Heart (published 
in 1914), shows more coherency in his arguments and less 
worldly wisdom. He was genuinely impassioned and wrath- 
ful. Chesterton states his belief quite clearly : “The thing the 
Allies are really fighting against is a spirit, a tradition, a 
creed.” He finds that this spirit, this creed, has always 
directed the policy of Prussia as it does now that of Ger- 
many. He insists that it is not only the Kaiser and “some 
others” whom we are at war with, we are at war with the 
German people. “In a word this war is at bottom a religious 
war. The thing which has defied Europe and has challenged 
Europe in arms is not a man, or a class, or a nation or an 
Empire, but a religion” ; the religion on which Prussia was 
founded, even the creed which is the Denial of Right. 

He traces the historical origins of this creed to Frederick 
the Great. He describes Frederick’s wars as the wars of anti- 
Christ, and says that Prince Bismarck revived the same evil 
tradition. He declares that: ““The thing” that governed and 
still governs Prussia is this tradition—Evil, be thou my good. 
But why did not France and Britain oppose the Bismarck- 
ian policies founded on such infamy? Why did they, for 
instance, allow Bismarck’s policy towards Denmark to 
triumph? Because of the growth of a certain doctrine and 
spirit in Britain—Pacifism. And he says: ““To my mind Paci- 
fism seems merely a sort of allotropic modification” of the 
Atheism which is the foundation of the Prussian State. 

German modern history is traced; and every time the 
Germans are caught acting in accordance with the precept 
“Evil, be thou my good”. C. Chesterton’s object in writing 
was “to show the people of this country what Prussia was, 
and why her continued existence was an insult to God and 
Man”. 

The final answer which he says he would give to the dan- 
gerous pacifists who may want to make peace before Prussia 
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is annihilated, is (addressing them in the singular) : “What 
hast thou to do with peace, O Apologist of Devils? Get thee 
behind me! Prussia must be destroyed.” 

Mr. Chesterton does not think the war is a war to end 
war: “I think it might be more fitly described as a war to 
end a certain kind of peace—the peace of Prussia that 
passeth all abhorrence.” 

Mr. Chesterton is sincere. Given the special contention of 
the universal obsession, he expresses himself logically. But 
his burning zeal for the war is fiery, like a brand spreading a 
growing conflagration. 

Later on in the war, Cecil Chesterton, fearing a peace 
based on concessions, and “any concession short of uncon- 
ditional surrender is an act of suicide”, wrote another book 
on ““The Perils of Peace”. He thinks that “Englishmen and 
Germans might have decimated each other’s ranks for ten 
years on end in fair and decent fighting”, and then have 
made it up all right, had it not been for the revelation, 
“forced upon us by the facts in spite of our incredulity, that 
the German of to-day is in action not only a barbarian but 
a diabolist”. After devoting some chapters to illustrating the 
truth of the revelation, Chesterton, in Part II, enlarges on 
“The Danger within the Gate”. For him, the sentiment or 
doctrine commonly called Pacifism is wholly false and 
dangerously wrong. “The antics of the ‘conscientious objec- 
tors’ are no more than symptoms.”’ These do not trouble 
him so much as the position taken by pacifists against war 
in general, from Cobden and Shelley onwards. He outlines 
the history of this pacifism till we arrive at a Harmsworth 
journalist, Ralph Lane, who lumped together some of Cob- 
den’s crudest propositions in a book he called The Great 
Illusion. The effect of this “absurd book—with its mixture 
of silly truisms and pestilentially false morals”, was un- 
doubtedly of advantage to Prussia ; chiefly, because the people 
who admire it may thereby be the more inclined to favour a 
premature peace. Chesterton then deals with the different 
sections of the Socialist Party and the character of leading 
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Socialists. Time has given an answer to most of the wild 
implications of the infuriated patriots of the war period, so 
that there need be no lingering over the extraordinary de- 
nunciations made in a spirit of infuriated zeal. E. D. Morel 
comes in for some very disagreeable handling; but, as any- 
one who knows anything of Mr. Morel’s career will at once 
perceive, absurd inaccuracies in a description put forth as 
the result of “serious investigation” make it easy to see 
through the insinuations meant to be devastating. They are 
all of a piece with the fevered aberrations of nationalist 
frenzy. The heading under which they appear is “Potsdam 
and Peace”. 

Another violent person among those who conceived it to 
be their duty to cultivate fear and suspicion for the sake 
of the national cause is Arnold White.t In the book he 
published called The Hidden Hand, his object is to reveal the 
working of this “Hand” in its deadly portent. The book is 
the book of a man, clever to a limited extent, but whose 
mentality, warped before the war by the growing stress and 
perversions current among men, became quite incoherent in 
war time. He, too, traces British degeneration to Cobden. 
He does this in a paragraph which is as good an example as 
any of the incoherency of mind engendered by the distrac- 
tion and heat of nationalist obsession. 

“From the day when cheapness was raised to the godhead 
by Cobden, the British were losing their faith, until the war 
taught us that security is cheaper than cheapness. Faith has 
returned. Between religiosity and faith there is nothing in 
common. The true, cheery faith at last is reborn in the 
trenches, in destroyers, in trawlers, in cruisers and in battle- 
ships. It was born in the Open.” 

What about the Hidden Hand? “I have seen the finger- 
prints of the Hidden Hand in the Foreign Office, in Down- 
ing Street, in Finance, in Ireland and in the sea affair by 
the transfer of the management of the Navy from the Sea 
Lords to a Germanized Foreign Office.” 

1 See The Pre-War Mind in Britain, 140. 
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In the lengthy process of tracing out the “Hidden Hand” 
there occurs a phrase too fine to be neglected. “Any English 
Cockney with a teaspoonful of English blood in his veins 
seemed to possess the magical quality of Divine justice which 
appeals to the human heart all the world over.” Hence the 
success of our imperial adventures. 

When reading this book it is difficult to know what it 
is all about. Short, snappy sentences present the flow of 
irrelevant thoughts rushing wildly through the brain. Mr. 
Arnold White lets us know that he had talked with the 
German Emperor at Potsdam; as “J walked up and down the 
terrace of the Neues Palais, between him and von Tirpitz, 
we were discussing the navies of our two countries’. A fair 
amount of autobiography is intertwined with the Hidden 
Hand, as might be expected when neurotic exaltation is the 
order of the day. From that day at Potsdam Mr. White 
knew all about it. 

Towards the end of the book the Hidden Hand becomes 
connected with the naturalized aliens in our midst. There is 
a chapter where it is shown that Sir Edward Grey ‘“‘was 
acting unconsciously and innocently under compulsion from 
the Hidden Hand. From August 14, 1914, to the present 
day, the same mysterious, silent, intelligent Anglophobe 
mailed fist is still at work.” 

The only rational construction which can be put on the 
later chapters of this remarkable product of war time men- 
tality is, that Mr. Arnold White noted down all the things 
he did not like, from Sir Edward Grey’s kindly, large- 
hearted leave-taking of Prince Lichnowsky, to the escape of 
the Goeben and Breslau, British education, the Irish rebellion, 
Bishop O’Dwyer and the Vatican, and linked them all up 
to the Hidden Hand. The last chapter of this book, “‘Finance 
and the Hidden Hand”, is written, we are told, by Dr. Ellis 
Powell. The accusing insinuations made concerning people 
in official positions in London, among these their being 
accommodated “with naturalized German money”, and 
the statement that “a complete dossier of these dealings” 
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was extracted by German or naturalized German spies and 
sent to Berlin, where complete details of dates, cheques, 
bank-notes, minute details of all these scandals, were added 
to the Potsdam archives, is characteristic of the spy tales of 
the war. “There was placed in the Kaiser’s hand a monu- 
mental aggregation of secrets imperilling the reputation 
. +. of just the very political schemers in whose hands, as the 
All-Highest hoped, might lie the elaboration of British policy 
during a war with Germany.” 

Preposterous statements like these have been made by a 
few irresponsible people at most critical periods. They may 
at once be safely discounted by sane people. But in the war 
years, when nerves were jangled and emotions highly strung, 
the words of obsessed men like Arnold White had an impor- 
tance, not because of their effect on reasonable folk, but 
because of the impression they left on great numbers of over- 
wrought minds incapable of weighing them. The fact that 
such statements could be made by a man who had been a 
journalist of some standing, who had been about in the 
world a great deal, easily impressed people whose minds 
were already full of suspicions. The fixture of the obsession 
that Germans were truly diabolical and only fit to be exter- 
minated was primarily due to neurotic dread, but this dread 
was strengthened and the worst fears were fed, amongst other 
things, by the declarations of the Bottomleys, Cecil Chester- 
tons, Arnold Whites, of the whole group of madmen in 
England. They had their counterpart in the French group, 
of whom Léon Daudet, Maurras and Barrés were the most 
distinguished members. 

A similar group in Germany raged together in an even 
more preposterously demented way (in their books at much 
greater length). Klaus Wagner, in Krieg, exalts an insane 
nationalism, S. Grumbach glorifies the annexationist aims 
of the German people and a Central European State which 
would divide “World Power” between Germany and the 
United States of America. Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s 
phantasmagoric recital of world history is of the same mega- 
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lomaniac species. Casar Flaischlen exalted war for its purify- 
ing and moralizing effects—when waged by Germans. Graf 
Hoensbroech described “the English beast” as a nightmare 
of an octopus stretching tentacles all over the world. The 
patriotic reflections of Werner Sombart, published in 1915, 
discuss the inner meaning of the war between traders and 
heroes (Britons and Germans), and the importance in the 
higher interests of world history of victory remaining with 
the men of heroic mould. The dementia of Germanic war- 
prophets was of a portentous nature, much learning gone 
mad. 

It has seemed well to indicate the measure of war mad- 
ness in France and Germany for the sake of comparison and 
in order to give an impression of different varieties of 
nationalist perversion in the mad world of 1914-1918. 

Certain features were to be found everywhere. Amongst 
these are what may be called spy mania and the allied 
persecution mania. 


3. Spy MANIA 


In the years before the war one of the commonest mani- 
festations of the suspicious, neurotic temper of nationalism 
which took possession of the countries of the West was an 
ever-present dread of spies. Absurd stories of espionage were 
everywhere freely circulated and firmly believed. Perhaps 
it was in France that the fear of spies was strongest. The 
popular tales and plays of the pre-war years furnish wonder- 
ful accounts of the ubiquity of their marvellous daring and 
consummate cunning. In La Vermine du Monde, Léon Daudet 
describes in his well-known, overwrought style the way in 
which France was riddled with spies. 

Spy fever in England was less intense than in France, but 
it was widespread. Certain newspapers specialized in won- 
derful stories of the most unlikely people turning out to be 
spies in the pay of Germany. Spies of the Kaiser, by W. Le 
Queux, the novelist, is one of the cleverest and at the 
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same time most virulently prejudiced among popular 
spy tales. 

Like other writers, Le Queux devoted himself to the 
patriotic duty of revealing the danger of “the foe within 
the gates”. The papers and journals, the story-books and 
feuilletons of the war years constantly centred interest in spy 
revelations. In the first month of the war these tales were so 
disturbing to the public equanimity that the Home Office 
issued a statement on the subject in The Times of September 
5, 1914. 

“Articles and correspondence which have been printed in 
some of the newspapers show that there are symptoms of 
uneasiness and even alarm in regard to the presence in 
London and other parts of the country of large numbers of 
German and Austrian subjects, and stories have been freely 
circulated of alleged cases of espionage and outrage. 

“A statement of what has been done by the Government 
since the outbreak of the war to guard against hidden dangers 
of this kind may be useful. There were two classes of persons 
especially to be considered—spies who could convey infor- 
mation to the enemy, and enemies who might conspire to 
commit outrage with the object of creating panic or im- 
peding the naval and military authorities. As regards the 
first class, the military authorities and the Home Office had 
kept observation for a long time on the operations of such 
persons in all their ramifications, and a large number who 
were known to be, or suspected of being, engaged in espion- 
age were, when war became inevitable, immediately ar- 
rested in different parts of the country. It is believed that 
the most active of the foreign agents were caught in this 
way. 

“On August 5th the Aliens Restriction Act was passed 
through both Houses of Parliament and an Order in Council 
was made.” 

Some time later on, it is reported that these official assur- 
ances seemed to have no effect in lessening people’s credulity. 
Spy tales were as much believed as ever, whether they 
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appeared in print or were spread from mouth to mouth. 
They appealed to the neurotic dispositions everywhere pre- 
vailing. One or two of the spy alarms circulated in a West of 
England district may be outlined. An artist and his wife 
living in a cottage were said to be German spies. Both were 
entirely English. This artist was born in the Midlands, and 
since the war has made a considerable name for himself. 
People came after dark and rattled the door of the cottage 
shouting out threats. Once bricks were thrown at them. The 
only ground for this persecution appeared to be that he 
wore a soft, flat, wide-brimmed hat, and her cloak was also 
of an unusual shape. The schoolmistress of the town said: 
“If he is not a spy, why does he wear a hat like that?” In- 
formation was constantly laid with the police against the 
artist, and the police had constantly to call and look him 
up. “What have you come about this time?” he would ask. 
Oh! it was Mrs. So-and-So who had been making such a 
bother that they had to come and have a look at him. 
Finally the alarmists appealed to the police inspector about 
this dangerous German spy, and the artist was summoned 
to an interview. The excuse made to him for this was: “You 
see, sir, the level of intelligence in these parts is not very 
high.” 

Consternation spread in the same locality because lights 
were seen going up on to the hill and in a garden in the late 
evening. A well-to-do lady and a very well-known resident 
were both treated with suspicion and hostility. It appeared 
that she was in the habit of attending Christian Science 
Meetings and driving back up the hill after dark. Whilst he 
had received letters from abroad and also hunted for slugs 
in his garden with a lantern. There were few neighbourhoods 
where similar rumours of spies were not circulated and 
where the excitement of spy hunting and spy exposure was 
not hotly pursued. 

Whilst each locality would have certain people under 
suspicion of association with subjects of an enemy State, or, 
“of comforting enemies”, as Mrs. Asquith was rumoured to 
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be fond of doing, or of giving assistance to Germans, there 
were several cases of certain people who were widely sus- 
pected and denounced. Such was the case of Dr. Ethe, a 
famous Orientalist, which was debated at length in the 
House of Commons in the autumn of 1916. Dr. Ethe, an old 
man of seventy-five, had been engaged for forty-five years 
in cataloguing Persian manuscripts for the Library of the 
India Office. The fact that Dr. Ethe was an opponent of 
Prussianism who had sought refuge in England more than 
forty years ago and was known to have done expert work for 
the Government ever since, could not efface the blemish 
of his German birth or raise him above angry suspicions. 
Still more extraordinary were the denunciations launched 
against Mr. George Cadbury, a leader in social reform, as 
well as a model employer of labour. Under General Grove, a 
raid was carried out in November, 1916, against various 
people in Birmingham. Mr. Cadbury’s home was visited and 
searched, his cheque-book overhauled and himself cross- 
examined to see whether he was telling the truth about his 
private payments. 

It was perhaps not so strange that the Emergency Com- 
mittee for the Assistance of Germans, Austrians and Hun- 
garians in Distress should constantly have been decried and 
denounced in the evening papers. In reality the Committee 
helped the Government out of much embarrassment. Busi- 
ness and personal relationships between Germany and Eng- 
land had always been very close. Of the thousands of people 
of enemy nationality employed and living in England at the 
outbreak of war, only a small proportion besides the men of 
military age were able to get transported back to their land 
of origin before communications were broken off. Thou- 
sands of families, over six thousand in London alone, were 
left stranded. Almost no one would employ the English 
wives, and most of the wives and mothers were English- 
women by birth, having no knowledge of any other country 
than their own. The Committee organized a great scheme 
of help in conjunction with arrangements made for the 
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maintenance of these “innocent enemy aliens” by the 
Government. The men were all interned as soon as it was 
possible to organize internment camps. The British-born 
wives and the children, British by birth in Britain, were thus 
left exposed to the gibes and petty persecutions of any agi- 
tated patriotic neighbours. The assistance rendered to them 
under these trying circumstances by the Emergency Com- 
mittee was reported from time to time by the Evening News 
and other papers under the “humorous” heading of “The 
Hun Coddlers’’. 

This is a specimen of war time popular humour which 
reveals the waywardness of the public mind: “The efforts of 
the Emergency Committee to soften the heart of the German 
tiger by offering a lump of sugar to its cubs in this country 
are not only farcical but indecent. The heart of Germany 
can only be softened by high-explosives.” 


4. PERSECUTION MANIA 


Whilst the people who suffered from spy mania were 
people who let fear and suspicion overwhelm their reason, 
those who were possessed by persecution mania were im- 
pelled thereto by resentment and anger. A few examples of 
the persecutions indulged in throughout war time may be 
given. Aliens of all nationalities became objects of suspicion 
and were badly treated. 

It was not unnatural that when the crowd were specially 
provoked by certain happenings they should wreak their 
vengeance on any Germans they came across. We read that 
people living in the back streets of Islington were greatly 
excited and inclined to violence after the death by drowning 
of Lord Kitchener, supposed to be due to the activities of 
German spies. “Hundreds of persons formed up in crowds 
and went in different directions smashing the windows of 
shopkeepers who were Germans or whom they imagined to 
be Germans. Pandemonium reigned, although the police were 
able to prevent the further spreading of the mob’s fury.” 
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Worse rioting and greater destruction of aliens’ property 
took place after the sinking of the Lusitania. At times of 
popular excitement the demand was made at meetings of 
important bodies, and also in the Press, that all Germans, 
whether naturalized or not, should be removed from any 
public service. 

Individuals known and unknown came in for persecution, 
sometimes cases presented ridiculous aspects of the persecu- 
ting mind, sometimes very serious ones. 

Persecution was even retrospective. In November, 1916, 
it was proposed to destroy the statue of Thomas Carlyle 
on the Embankment, at the end of Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
because of his German proclivities. 

Amongst the few amusing incidents of persecuting prac- 
tices was the case of a young man, Edward Fuller. He was 
prosecuted for having asked a printer for an estimate for 
printing and posting a poster containing the words, “War 
will become impossible if all men were to have the view that 
war is wrong”. This rather uncomfortable phrase was said 
by the printer to be offensive, he must consult the War 
Office about it. Edward Fuller patiently waited for the War 
Office decision. Yet this did not prevent his being tried and 
fined £100 with £20 costs for the effort he had made to 
get this platitude publicly displayed. 

More serious in some respects was the case of J. Ramsay 
MacDonald. On September 1, 1916, at a special meeting of 
the Moray Golf Club it was resolved by a large majority 
that J. Ramsay MacDonald’s name should be removed from 
the roll of membership in view of his public utterances re- 
garding the war. This was a petty affair, but Mr. MacDonald 
suffered much worse things than this. Objurgations and 
threats were constantly poured on him and there were times 
when his life was seriously threatened. 

Men who felt intensely the obliquity of the war but were 
caught up in its whirling rage had an anguished time right 
through the war. Everyone got excited about something or 
other and expressed their opposition to whatever it was vio- 
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lently. Some of those who felt an abhorrence of the war and 
yet found themselves supporting the cause fought for, re- 
lieved their feelings by passionately opposing side-issues. For 
instance, Massingham and other writers in the Wation waxed 
vehement in opposition to conscription. It may be affirmed 
with truth that this indirect, though important issue 
aroused more passion and persecution in Britain than 
any other. 

A great deal could be said against conscription even by 
those who upheld the war and idealized the cause for which 
it was fought. It was felt that after the amazing response 
made to the country’s call for soldiers, compulsion tarnished 
the idealism of the multitudes of men of all ages and condi- 
tions who had flung themselves into the fray in such heroic 
fashion. Further, all who sincerely cherished idealist enthu- 
siasms were confounded by the interminable discussions 
which took place concerning the respective claims for con- 
sideration as between married and single men, Massingham 
and the other writers alluded to are shaken to the depth of 
their souls by the perversity of this raging controversy. They 
pour out their indignation week by week; they are obsessed 
by this special issue and appear unable to focus their thought 
on other pressing subjects as long as compulsory military 
service is hanging in the balance. 

During the long-drawn-out campaign to obtain Com- 
pulsory Military Service, one class after another came in for 
maledictions. 

The unmarried men were denounced as “‘shirkers” shel- 
tering themselves under various pretexts and letting the 
married men with their greater responsibilities take their 
places in the fighting line. Afterwards came abuse of the 
married “‘slackers”, when the Derby scheme was roping in un- 
married men. Finally, when the Compulsory Military Service 
Act took both unmarried “‘shirkers’’ and married ‘‘slackers”’, 
the feud between the two classes still went on, whilst denun- 
ciations took another turn. Lord Derby announced that the 
shortage of men was due to the crowds sheltering themselves 
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behind the badges and stars accorded them as “reserved 
occupation” workers. 

The married men formed socicties, “The Leicestershire 
Attested Married Men’s Protest Society? was one. This 
Society invited Mr. Gibson Bowles to stand for Parliament 
as their champion. He did this, but he was not elected. How- 
ever, he spoke a good deal and his main plank was “the 
grave breach of faith committed against the married men of 
the country”. 

These disputes with their many ramifications certainly 
served as an outlet for much bottled-up emotion excited by 
the dislocations of many men’s lives. Whether they helped on 
the war is another matter. 

The Nation has a bitter phrase concerning the tribunals 
before whom men who, for one reason or another, 
claimed exemption from the enactments of the Compulsory 
Military Service Bill had to appear. “The tribunals, 
meanwhile, are, with some few exceptions, revealing a total 
inability to understand either a conscience or an Act of 
Parliament.” 

It was unfortunate that in so many places the appointed 
members of the local tribunals were men entirely blinded by 
war fever. Indeed, it is apparent that measures taken to 
settle the recruitment problem only increased the all-round 
tension. 

Directly the Compulsory Military Service Bill was passed, 
local military authorities displayed a consuming zeal in 
getting every possible man into the Army. Men excused 
under the Derby scheme were repeatedly summoned to 
present themselves for fresh medical examinations. Many 
who had been certified as unfit for service on account of 
serious health troubles were roped in, attested and grouped 
for service. Certificates were sometimes taken away, or even 
torn up, in cases where the men had willingly presented 
themselves for recruitment. Appeals for exemption were 
constantly refused even when this meant great hardships for 
dependents or when physical defects obviously prevented 
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men from being of any military value. These decisions were 
made in spite of ministerial pledges that such cases should 
be exempted. A great deal of patriotism was displayed at 
the expense of other men’s sons. 

The ‘“‘rounding-up” of men which occurred in September, 
1916, in consequence of action taken by the War Office, 
caused much annoyance and some bitter resentment. Thou- 
sands of men in London and other cities were suddenly 
“‘rounded-up”’ as they went to their work, or at the doors of 
halls and theatres, and called on instantly to prove that they 
were not “shirkers”. Some were marched away for further 
examination and had to face the jeers of the crowd. The 
excited imagination of the war-fevered public was to blame 


for this ill-judged measure. Military authorities had received _ 


continual complaints of the number of “shirkers” left at 
large. Nevertheless, the “‘catch’’ proved to be negligible and 
an explanation was given that the plan had been adopted to 
convince the public that their alarms were vain. 

Here again it was the public’s suppressed anxiety and 
dread concerning the men who were at the front which 
emerged in a mad desire to drive others out too. 

The vigorous “hunting down” of men had a bad effect on 
men doing war work at home. At the end of March, 1916, 
there were serious disturbances among Clyde munition 
workers and some strikes. The Minister of Munitions had 
five of the leaders forcibly deported, sent from Glasgow to 
Edinburgh, and not allowed to return to their homes. This 
arbitrary action angered trade unionists at the time and was 
remembered long afterwards. 

The number of people who managed still to look at life in 
a large-hearted, sane way during the war was inconsiderable 
as compared with the multitudes obsessed by nationalist pre- 
possessions. It was to be expected that the few would be 
despised and rejected by the many. 

The centenary of the foundation of the London Peace 
Society happened to fall in 1916. It was arranged to hold 
the hundredth Annual Meeting in the Memorial Hall, 
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Farringdon Street, on May 22nd. Mrs. Philip Snowden and 
Thomas Richardson, M.P., were the chief speakers an- 
nounced, Sir John Pease Fry was to preside. But the agree- 
ment with the Hall was cancelled so that the meeting could 
not be held. The hiring of halls was constantly cancelled 
after arrangements had been made for meetings by respon- 
sible people who tried to promote a wider outlook or 
healthier state of mind. 

The violent, who are always the majority in war time, 
again and again broke up meetings which they considered 
contrary to the national interests. On November 29, 1915, a 
meeting arranged at the Memorial Hall by the Union of 
Democratic Control was broken up with violence, owing to 
the incitements and misrepresentations which appeared in 
a portion of the Press. It was afterwards alleged that steward- 
esses at the meeting spoke with “Teutonic accents”. Needless 
to say, this accusation, so characteristic of the time, was 
groundless. The agencies which planned the assault secured 
the co-operation of Colonial and Territorial troops, who 
gained entrance by forged tickets, for the meeting was a 
private one. The soldiers easily captured the platform, 
for they were numerous and well-marshalled. The Daily 
Sketch illustrated the tearing down of banners decorating 
the Hall. 

The Financial News, commenting on the event, ‘“auda- 
ciously” reported : “Dutch news tells of the Kaiser’s ‘fury’ on 
hearing of the failure of the meeting. Peremptory orders 
for the immediate organization of other ‘peace meetings’, 
regardless of expense, have been sent to the secret agents of 
the German Government in England. Presumably the 
Teutonic ladies will attend to yell for ‘peace’.”” The Daily 
Express reported the “Utter Rout of the Pro-Germans”’. 
“Empire Soldiers Capture the London Peace Crank Mass 
Meeting.” The speakers and their supporters, Ramsay 
MacDonald, Pethick Lawrence, Arthur Ponsonby, C. P. 
Trevelyan, E. D. Morel, were rescued by the police with 
difficulty and got safely away. 
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An account published in the Umpire, by one of the Anzac 
men present, shows how these men enjoyed “getting a biff 
at the U.D.C.”. It also confirms the description given by 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby during the subsequent debate on the 
incident in Parliament, when Mr. Tennant, the Under- 
Secretary of State for War, appeared to defend the incidents 
in the Memorial Hall. 

There is abundant evidence that compulsion for military 
service was used to enforce industrial compulsion. Trade- 
unionists who led discontent or promoted strikes were sent 
into the Army when they otherwise would not have been 
considered eligible. 

A delegate Trades Union meeting was arranged to take 
place at Cardiff, November 14, 1916. J. A. Thomas was to 
move: “That the conference holds that military compulsion 
has already involved industrial compulsion and endangered 
industrial conditions, and demands that the invasion of the 
rights of labour at once cease, and that guarantees be given 
for its non-recurrence.” The Daily Express and certain ultra- 
patriots got up a counter-demonstration on the night before, 
where riotousness and disorder were plainly advocated and 
appeals were made to all the passions of the people of Car- 
diff—“‘and passion is very strong just now”, as Mr. J. R. 
MacDonald said. On the night of the meeting these patriotic 
people prevented its being held. A very acrimonious debate 
took place in Parliament about these occurrences. From its 
tone one sees the extreme bitterness and heat there was be- 
tween those Members of Parliament and officials who were 
all out for a fight to the finish and a minority who held that 
a time must come when peace in Europe would have to be 
re-established on some surer basis than the results of fighting 
alone. 

The wrecking of meetings and shouting down of speakers 
occurred constantly. Persecution of individuals on account 
of their unpopular opinions everywhere proceeded, accom- 
panied by some very ugly incidents. 
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5. THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


A new movement, which has since spread, and which, in 


course of time, may have a direct influence on world history, - 


started in Britain and other countries during the war. At all 
times, in many countries, single individuals or small groups 
of men and women have declared that war is evil and that 
they would have nothing to do with it. These people have 
throughout the ages suffered imprisonment, persecution, 
have gone into exile, have become outcasts. The new move- 
ment was an open defiance of the Government’s call to go 
and fight in the Great War maintained by thousands of men 
of military age. At first it was a question of one here and 
one there deciding to act in obedience to his conscientious 
convictions rather than to obey the commands of Govern- 
ments. In the autumn of 1914 the ideas underlying the No- 
Conscription Fellowship began to take shape in the mind 
of groups of men. After consideration and discussion they 
decided that their fundamental objection to conscription 
was based on a conviction that whatever else the State 
might demand, “there is one interference with individual 
judgment that no State in the world has any right to en- 
force—that is, to tamper with the unfettered free right of 
every man to decide for himself the issue of life or death. 
We contend that the individual conscience alone must 
decide whether a man will sacrifice his own life, or inflict 
death upon other people.” The Fellowship began to be 
organized as a national body in the spring of 1915. Member- 
ship was confined to men of military age. Six months later 
the chairman, Clifford Allen, could say, “We have created a 
Society of a unique character”. This was on the occasion 
of the National Convention gathered together at the critical 
time when Lord Derby’s recruiting scheme terminated, to 
be replaced a couple of months later by the Compulsory 
Military Service Act. An organized body of men who openly 
and systematically opposed war in the midst of the throes 
of a gigantic campaign were bound to call down on them- 
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selves hatred and persecution. It was terrible to have thou- 
sands of men banded together and committed to oppose 
military service, when all the world was calling for men and 
ever more men to carry on the great fight on which the 
nation was staking its strength, its wealth and its well-being 
with a zeal that had grown to a mania. 

It was alarming that these few thousands should put the 
millions in the wrong. 

The history of the hounding down and imprisonment of 
the C.O.s has been fully recorded. They were dispersed, a 
few broken in mind and body, whilst all were regarded and 
treated as outlaws. On two occasions Philip Snowden called 
the attention of Parliament to the flagrant violations of the 
provisions of the Military Service Act, violations committed 
in its administration on March 22 and April 6, 1916. His 
speeches were printed in a pamphlet headed “British Prus- 
sianism, the Scandal of the Tribunals”. Speaking of con- 
scientious objectors and the difficulty they had in making 
out a case, he says that many local tribunals refused to 
receive the evidence which the accused were permitted to 
bring forward. There was the widest diversity of method 
and decision amongst these tribunals. Some refused to give 
absolute exemption in any case, although the Act authorized 
this in the case of Quakers and others who could show that 
they, as pacifists, had opposed militarism before the war. 
Some tribunals only questioned the “‘victim” before them 
as to whether he took exercise, what he did on Sundays, 
even whether he washed. This was done in order to in- 
sinuate that he was a very poor fellow. Yet, as Mr. Snowden 
points out, if the local tribunal did not give the C.O.s a 
fair hearing, no better treatment might be meted out to 
them by the Appeal Tribunal, in which case, if the men 
persisted and would not do military service, they then came 
under the death penalty. 

Of all that was said in the many cases cited by Mr. Snow- 
den, perhaps the most typical saying by a chairman of a 
tribunal to a conscientious objector was, “God help you, 
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you blackguard”. To many of the local gentlemen who sat 
on tribunals, conscientious objection was a weird and 
noxious crime. A Scotch Provost, when opening a rifle range, 
expressed this when he said he thought the man who 
had a conscientious objection to killing Germans was very 
far gone. 

The report of one other case of conscientious objection 
may be quoted. It shows the emotional bias both of the 
objector himself and of well-known people who gave testi- 
mony as to Francis Meynell’s sincerity in spite of the sorrow 
and indignation they felt at his “wrong-headedness”’. It is 
headed, 


“THe ConscrieNTIous ‘Kink’ ” 


“Letters from Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, Mr. Edward 
Marsh (private secretary to the Prime Minister), and Mr. 
A. W. D. Duckham (Deputy Controller-General of Muni- 
tions) were read yesterday at the Marylebone Tribunal by 
Mr. Francis N. W. Meynell, publisher’s manager, in support 
of his appeal as a conscientious objector. 

“Mr. Meynell declared that his objections were religious, 
moral, political, and conscientious. He was a Roman 
Catholic, and the Pope had declared many times that the 
war was unnecessary and dishonouring to humanity. ‘I do 
not consider it a just war’, he declared, and added that he 
objected even to non-combatant service. 

“Mr. Meynell produced the following letter from Mr. 
Marsh, who wrote :—‘I can testify positively that, though in 
my opinion wrong-headed, he is a man of unimpeachable 
courage and complete sincerity. His attitude as a conscien- 
tious objector is of a piece with all his opinions and conduct. 
But for this kink he would make an excellent soldier. As it is, 
he would be worse than useless.’ 

“Mr. Masterman wrote :— 

“<I have argued with you against your view with some 
heat and violence, for your position was very remote from 
my own, but I never flattered myself that I made any im- 
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pression on your convictions. . . . I am sure that if there is a 
genuine conscientious objector in England you are one of 
the most obdurate kind, and I certainly can testify that these 
beliefs and determinations of yours are not the creation of a 
desire to shirk or the results of a natural cowardice.’ 

“Mr. Duckham wrote also expressing the opinion that 
Mr. Meynell’s convictions were honest. 

“The chairman said that they were of opinion that Mr. 
Meynell had made out a case for exemption from com- 
batant service, but he would have to undertake non-com- 
batant service. 

“Mr. Meynell said that it might mean being sentenced to 
the death penalty, but he was perfectly willing to accept 
such a sentence.” 

One local tribunal, that of Southport, is said to have 
“cleaned up” all its cases by September 16, 1916. The num- 
ber of claims on one ground or another which it had 
dealt with was 2,480. Southport may not have been much 
more conscientious than other places, so this number is some 
indication of how many claimants made a stand against 
serving in the war. They did this in spite of the social 
ignominy attached to such misdemeanour. 

During the war the thing most women were proudest of 
was the number of relatives they had serving at the front; 
whilst to be related to a conscientious objector was a real 
disgrace. Whilst the proud number of your soldier relations 
might be dragged into any conversation, generally in a 
mournful tone of voice but with a smile, conscientious objec- 
tion was felt to be a low-down trick unmentionable in general 
society. 

Mr. Snowden wound up one of his speeches by declaring 
that, although there might be some cases that were not 
genuine amongst the thousands of C.O.s who claimed 
exemption, he was not surprised at the number of genuine 
applications, he knew of the existence of these men; and he 
added: “These men are the present-day type of the men to 
whom we owe the liberties we have to-day, They are the 
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men who are prepared to go to the scaffold for the sake of 
their principles.” Several chairmen of Appeal Tribunals in 
some cases told claimants appearing before them that 
as they were Socialists they could not have a conscience. 
Political prejudice reinforced hatred of pacifism. Leave to 
appeal further to the Central Tribunal was constantly 
refused, although the Act allowed this. 

Conscientious objectors who failed in the tribunals were 
deemed to be in the Army. They were sent for as deserters, 
fined in Court and handed over to the military. There 
bullying was practised as a fine art. When finally they were 
landed in prison under court-martial sentences, in many 
cases the treatment received was unbelievably brutal. 

The late Professor L. T. Hobhouse wrote a letter on the 
subject to the Manchester Guardian (May 18, 1916), because 
he says: “It is time for some of those who profoundly dis- 
agree with them to plead their cause.” He identifies the 
cause of England and France with ‘“‘certain fundamental 
principles of personal right’’. He fears that if these principles 
suffer defeat, the type of institutions which enshrine these 
conceptions would perish. If liberty of conscience is for- 
feited at home, then some of the element of moral strength 
which the Allies contribute to the cause of the war is lost. 
The Military Service Act had allowed for conscientious 
objection in accordance with hardly-won English principles 
of liberty, but in administering the Act the tribunals con- 
stantly set the concession aside. Professor Hobhouse feels 
that what is needed is a tribunal “of much more highly 
qualified men—men intellectually able to distinguish be- 
tween the sincerity of a man’s convictions and their truth”. 

But this is a vain wish. In a society obsessed with the idea 
of obtaining national ends, national interests, by force of 
arms, there is no possibility of the exercise of intellectual 
reason. When war mentality takes hold of a land, reasoned 
justice departs to the winds. 

Although some of the worst kinds of persecution of con- 
scientious objectors were checked in consequence of the re- 
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presentations of Snowden and other people, yet it was con- 
tinued as long as war mentality ruled. The Nation, July 1, 
1916, reports that the savage ragging and bullying of 
imprisoned conscientious objectors continues all over the 
country. This was bound to occur, when war fever rages no 
legal commitments can withstand the force of its onslaught. 
Given the irresponsibility of men in war mood, the finer 
distinctions of conscientious belief are not merely in the way 
but must be shown to be intolerable. 

The romantic picture of the Captains and the Kings lead- 
ing the battle-array and striking terror in the aggressor’s 
soul was marred when miserable conscientious objectors, 
blots in the background, indicated that the amazing fine 
procession was but a vain show, a primitive appeal on be- 
half of a fanatical ideal. To the Captains and the Kings it 
appeared that the only course was to clear away these 
wretches. In some countries they were cleared off the face 
of the earth. As far as Britain was concerned the more 
resolute among them were ignominiously put away in 
prisons. 
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“I turn to the dry, flat pages of our officialized Press, 
written by men, able, well-meaning, but from whom the 
Censorship seems to have squeezed every drop of red 
blood. To them the war presents itself as a series of move- 
ments in mud (which they do not understand) instead of 
an agony of the world, in which it is perishing. When I 
read these things I wonder at my craft. I sometimes doubt 
whether it is a human occupation at all.” 

MASSINGHAM, the Nation, November 25, 1916 


“It seems to me that the radical danger that our country 
is running is this: we have started this war on the assump- 
tion that our resources are so vast that we can do anything 
that occurs to us, that we will respond to every ally that 
moves our pity, and to every enemy challenge that excites 
our pride, I do not believe we can go on doing it indefi- 

nitely.” 
CHARLES TREVELYAN, M.P., Speech on the Vote of Credit, 
November 15, 1915 


CHAPTER IX 
THE BUSINESS OF WAR 


1. THE Press IN THE WAR 


In the first war time number of the Socialists’ Review (October- 
December, 1914), its editor, J. Bruce Glasier, says that not 
a single morning or evening paper in the whole country has 
ventured to resist the rush of war passion. All acclaim the 
war as a war for freedom and civilization. 

And he adds: “Virtually without exception, university pro- 
fessors, scientists, poets, novelists, playwrights, artists—all, 
in fact, whose names symbolize the ‘culture’ of the British 
nation—are loudly patriotic, and up in arms for the over- 
throw of the Kaiser and German ‘Kultur’. And in Germany 
the same story holds good on the side of Germany. And so 
the great European war goes on of which the strife on the 
battlefield is the bloodiest, but not perhaps the most awful, 

art.” 

: There is particular truth in calling the war of 1914-18 
the Press War. The Press in each country had more power 
than any King or Kaiser, Prime Minister or popular leader, 
more power than any single general or admiral, financier or 
man of big business. When at the end of 1916, in Britain, the 
“Directory” Government of five ‘‘supermen” was substituted 
for the Coalition Government, it is remarked in the Nation 
that ‘‘the House of Commons no longer makes Governments : 
it acquiesces in the achievements of the Press”. 

Modern war on the scale of the Great War can only be 
advanced if the people of all the nations engaged give the 
war their full moral support, are enthusiastic in upholding 
the fighting forces by all manner of means. The moral support 
of masses of people can best be obtained by the hundred 
subtle ways in which printed matter suggests and urges and 
proclaims the merits of war, of a war, of the war which passion 
makes popular at a given time. So newspapers, journals, 
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became all-powerful. But they only maintained their power as 
long as the popular passions of the time remained strong and 
compelling; therefore the popular Press pandered to, and 
excited the hatreds and fears, the hopes and wishes of, the 
crowd mind. There must be no cessation of passion monger- 
ing. The Press in war time has been described as misleading 
—one part all slavish opportunism, another part all factious 
restlessness. But the Press has to minister to war exultation 
when Society is at war, has to reckon with instability, 
nervousness, unreason. The effect of the Harmsworth journa- 
ism, in particular, was that all through it played on the nerves 
of the nation. 

Therefore, we find typical articles proclaiming “War is the 
supreme test of national virtue”. “You are up against the 
task of the century.” And questioning, “Are you yet prepared 
to see things through?” Then suggesting factious fears. “Your 
Ministers for a century or more have been wanting in moral 
courage. They have persistently shirked the task of telling 
the citizen what is the first duty that he owes to the country 
of his birth, and what is the penalty that awaits the neglect 
of this duty.” For a time there was “‘war-within-a-war” in 
the newspaper world. The Times attacked the Government 
with great ferocity, whilst the Westminster Gazette set up a 
faith in ministerial infallibility. Each paper accused the other 
of having German shareholders and the epithet “Enemy of 
his country” was freely used. 

Always and at all times the head men of the war time 
Press assume the rôle of supermen, doubling it with that of 
inspired prophets ; they decry and condemn the Government, 
the Ministers who are in power at the time. An article," taken 
as typical, insinuates: “Would it not be wiser in a time of 
battle for very life to choose as leaders of the nation those 
who have within them the spirit of the conqueror in war 
rather than those whose sole idea of triumph is one of faction 
at the polls?” 

But besides the supermen, the inspired prophets of the 

t Pall Mall Gazette, December 22, 1915, “Letters from Mars”, II. 
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Press writing in superior fashion, there were others who fed 
fanatics or pandered to the primitive passions of the mob. 
As to the neurotic spirit of unrest which was a characteristic 
of the whole war period, and the way in which journalists 
catered for its cravings, the consequences have been thus 
described: “If the ordinary man read nothing but short 
paragraphs of news, with large and prominent headlines, or 
even occupied himself with pictures which made no demand 
on thought or reflection, he must become mentally deficient.” 
In fact, he lost his power of judgment, he suffered from chronic 
restlessness, he fancied that a thing must necessarily be worth 
having, or doing, or being, or reading about, if a thousand 
others agreed that it was. 

It would be easy to fill a big volume with the vehement 
insanities which appeared in the Press day by day, week by 
week. This would be a veritable catalogue of lying presump- 
tions, of brutal profanities. There would be thousands of 
examples of how men in their rage blasphemed, taking in 
vain all that is summed up in the name of God, decrying 
the God of love, and substituting a devilish worship of hate. 

But like the blasphemies, the immundicities of the lunatic 
asylum, they are too disagreeable to recall. The few samples 
of Horatio Bottomley’s appeals given in the last chapter may 
suffice, for in war insanities, as in all unreasonable utterances, 
both sentiments and expressions are very monotonous. It 
must be borne in mind that floods of the Bottomley brew 
were poured out over the homelands and imbibed with 
immoderate thirst; they flowed freely out to the battlefields, 
where apparently the strength of these poisonous utterances 
was appreciated, whilst anything less ebullient lacked 
allurement amid the stress and turmoil of the trenches. It 
was their strong flavour rather than their embodiment of 
anything approaching the sanity of truth which the troops 
appreciated. But besides the fermenters of war passion there 
were propagandists of more fixed purpose who took pains 
to collect ‘atrocities’? and other “facts” of value for the 
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July 23, 1916, the following information: “Letter received 
from a General in France, addressed through a publisher’s 
office, to a writer who was compiling a list of atrocities. 

~ The General said: ‘I am sorry I have nothing to send you. 
There has been only one atrocity lately and that was not a 
good one.’ ” 

It should be remembered that even the world war, 
expensive as it was in emotional stress, did not always come 
up to the scratch, did not furnish excitements without fail, 
for all its mad paroxysms and furious shoutings. 

A study of war time newspapers shows the paucity of 
subjects that could be written on. Now and then important 
news from one field of fighting or another was released by 
the censors. But during the weeks between, when there was 
nothing really to be said about the progress of the war, and 
naturally this was the one subject of general interest, only 
a limited number of happenings presented themselves of 
sufficiently outstanding interest to be worthy of comment. 

Weekly journals in the midst of the war were apt either 
to be dull reading, because in the same issue, for instance, 
the home struggle for conscription was repeatedly discussed ; 
or else, should the more permanent literary or historical 
subjects be discussed in their remoteness, they seemed to be 
irrelevant, academic or incongruous. War fever takes away 
the appetite for everything but war. At first it immensely 
enhances life, but soon it restricts the really vital sides of 
existence. 

So newspapers and journals, apart from war news, had 
to fall back on subsidiary war issues, complaints about its 
conduct, about the neglectfulness of people in power, their 
lack of prevision, of “intellectual alertness” and so on. But 
even complaints with a personal interest had a false ring, for 
events, not people, were in the saddle. 

Only on rare occasions did even the intelligent among the 
community realize the immensity of the world’s disorder, 
and the ensuing complications, which were like the stars of 
the heavens in number. 
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Yet it was the impossibility of guiding, controlling, a world 
in convulsion which made complaints seem vacuous. 

Nothing could be more short-sighted than the way the 
Morning Post attacked the Home Office for prosecuting some 
Yorkshire manufacturers for breaking the Factory Acts. The 
Morning Post in its mad belligerency wanted these Acis to 
be done away with, suspended during the period of war 
emergency, just when, on all counts, they were most needed. 

Some of the Reviews dedicated themselves to “supporting 
the war”, and went to great lengths in the cause. Of these, 
the National Review was the most zealous. Among the nation- 
alistic antics cut in this journal was a comic travesty of 
English History entitled, “The Germans in England, 1066- 
1598.” The first German invasion seems to be some Anglo- 
Saxon action. It was the Germans who provoked the long- 
drawn-out enmity between England and France in their own 
interests; German intrigue was behind the coming of the 
Armada; Queen Elizabeth drove out “the Germans” when 
she revoked the monopoly of export to Germany which the 
Hanse merchants had enjoyed. 

In most cases the falsification which many writers con- 
sidered appropriate in bolstering up war delusion was cal- 
culated to appeal to a profoundly ignorant public. 

The odium of destroying renowned historical monuments 
and famous buildings lies heavily on the German Army 
Command. The destruction at Louvain, Malines, Ypres, 
great damage done to Rheims Cathedral, Soissons Cathedral, 
and to municipal and ecclesiastical buildings in other places, 
are among the acts of vandalism for which Germany bears 
the responsibility. But a propaganda turn was given to the 
protests raised, the indignation aroused was used on a vast 
scale to stimulate sympathy for the Entente cause. One 
pamphlet, entitled European War, 1914-15, embodies the 
numerous resolutions of protest passed by art and archeo- 
logical associations all over the world. It is compiled in a 
way to stir up deepest indignation against Germany and was 
widely distributed to this end. The compilers, whose names 
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are not given, may have acted unconsciously, but no mention 
is made of any damage done except the damage committed 
by Germans. 

But beyond the propaganda colouring which prevailed in 
almost everything printed on either side, there are inherent 
difficulties in getting true and coherent descriptions of war 
time. 

In a lecture which the French writer, Georges Duhamel, 
gave in London on “‘Literature and the War”, he expressed 
his fear that no real knowledge of the Great War would 
survive the generation of those who knew and experienced 
it. Although the emotions produced were prodigious, few 
people were able to realize their own emotions, fewer still 
could describe them. The special hindrances which prevented 
the absorbing emotions of the war from being realized and 
chronicled were stress of war duties in the first instance, 
and, further, the complete inability to achieve necessary 
concentration in the tenseness of those times. 

Another remark of Duhamel’s goes to the base of war time 
deficiency. The literature produced at the time is good as 
it goes; but it is fragmentary and it is not referred nor is it 
attached to any of the deeper, higher conceptions of life. In 
it no supreme purpose is revealed. This does not apply to 
later post-war literature. It is true of the tales and stories of 
the contemporary Press. Duhamel styles these “‘littérature de 
convention’, and says that the writers built too much on the 
lies current at the moment. Their work was romantically 
embroidered. They failed completely to get at the heart of 
those who participated in the war. In Britain, although the 
great number of papers and journals were written to promote 
the war, one or two publications were published in the interest 
of a search for truth. Some minor, partisan publications, 
perhaps, did not inquire too closely—What is truth? We 
have already said that no one who did not live through the 
period will ever be able to realize the fearful burden it was 
to have a conscience during the recent reign of irresponsibility 
on earth. 
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And the strain of writing anything which did not uphold 
the war, but criticized its essential character, was so over- 
whelming that writers were sometines too full of righteous 
wrath when endeavouring to do so. The earlier numbers of 
the Labour Leader were written in a fine spirit by writers like 
Bruce Glasier and others, who never allowed themselves to 
be torn away from the spirit of eternal verities. But as the 
universal dementia weighed more and more heavily on any 
who “saw otherwise”, bitterness mingled with heartache, 
independence of thought became defiance of the general 
mood. Many of the writings of the Independent Labour 
Party became very prejudiced, even acrimoniously exagger- 
ated, in statement. Few could keep cool and be judicial in 
an obsessed world of raging wrath. 

The Cambridge Magazine may be claimed as a remarkable 
exception in the spirit in which it adopted an independent 
attitude during the actual war years. Its main feature, 
besides University news, was “Notes from the Foreign Press”, 
edited by Mrs. C. R. Buxton. These notes and quotations 
were compiled to supplement quotations in the ordinary 
Press from foreign papers, which usually had as purpose the 
upholding and glorification of the Allied cause. The in- 
formation given in “Notes from the Foreign Press” was very 
valuable in maintaining a sane outlook concerning allies and 
enemies and the cause and course of the war. 

The fact that this bold magazine, though often attacked, 
was allowed to appear from week to week, and to show how 
little there was to choose between the ideals, tastes and 
aspirations of those locked in deadly combat, demonstrates 
the fundamental love of fairness which characterizes the 
British race. 

The frequent extracts taken from letters of German and 
Austrian fighting men and their similarity to extracts from 
French and British soldiers’ letters make the awful losses 
given under the same cover in the University Roll of Honour 
lists almost unbearable when thus placed near together. 
Nothing shows more clearly the insane misapprehensions and 
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delusions which caused groups of very similar human beings 
to make war on each other. 


2. PROPAGANDA 


The war of 1914-18 was very popular, but even the most 
popular war has to be stimulated by vigorous public propa- 
ganda. 

The Times of September 5th gives the names of a number 
of associations whose representatives formed a central 
committee to unify and co-ordinate the work of different 
leagues and associations engaged in “educating and arousing 
the country as to the reason, justice and necessity of the war”. 

From the beginning, propaganda played a great part in 
the prosecution of the war in England and in other lands. 
The Prime Minister himself opened the ‘“educational’’ 
campaign as to the origin and purpose of the war in a great 
speech delivered at the Guildhall on September 4th. The 
Times seizes on a phrase he used—‘‘abundant ground for 
pride and comfort”—and takes it for a heading. We are 
told that Mr. Asquith’s speech “‘was of the noblest order. 
solemn and impressive”. He declared that ‘‘the conflict in 
which we are now engaged is not merely a material but a 
spiritual one”. In such a time of excitement and mental 
disruption no one might hint at the many sides of a question. 
The issue must be clear-cut. So in order to be effective, 
Asquith declares: “The responsibility for all the illimitable 
sufferings which now confront the world belongs to one 
Power, and one Power only, and that Power is Germany. 
That is the fountain and origin of this world-wide catas- 
trophe.” The Conservative leader, Mr. Bonar Law, in sup- 
porting the Prime Minister, declared that “it was inevit- 
able that we must be drawn into this world-struggle, and 
the only question was whether we should enter it honourably 
or be dragged into it with dishonour”. The war was the 
greatest crime in history, but a crime in which we, as a nation, 
had no share. “Now, as always for nearly a generation, the 
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Key of peace or war was in Berlin.” History has added notes 
of interrogation to various points in these declarations, but 
at this imposing meeting, with its eminent speakers and 
distinguished audience, the axiom of Germany’s sole guilt 
and of England’s heroic crusade against this evil was at once 
impressed on the mind of the nation. 

Even as authority spoke in beautiful accents on a grand 
occasion, these fine ideas concerning the national cause 
became neurotically fixed and incontrovertible in the minds 
of eager hearers. There is proof of this. In the same column 
of The Times as the report of the Asquith meeting there 
were letters on the war. Two of these are headed “A Holy 
War”. The first, from a doctor, advocates compulsory anti- 
typhoid inoculation for the troops proceeding abroad. This 
was a wise measure to take—only why drag in “a holy war”? 
The second, dated from the inner shrine of wisdom, the 
Atheneum Club, is a rebuke to a pacifist who has ventured 
to urge some untimely consideration or other. Again it is 
affirmed that Germany is solely to blame for the war from 
its inception onwards. The Triple Alliance did not want to 
fight—if they could get their way without! It was the claims 
put forth by the German “intellectual and ruling classes’’ 
on behalf of Germany which “‘must inevitably draw on itself 
and its Allies the defensive hostility of all its neighbours”. 
But did not Britain and her Allies want to maintain all their 
claims? Still, it was “A Holy War” ! For the sake of stirring 
up enthusiasm the oriflamme had to be unfurled. 

Anyone who might have been transported from some far 
region into the capital towns of the belligerent Powers dur- 
ing war time, as they walked about the streets would have 
concluded that the whole duty of men in the strength of life 
was to fight, and the whole duty of able-bodied women was 
to support the fighters. On all available wall spaces this was 
proclaimed in the most soul-convincing way on splendidly 
produced posters. The first posters at the beginning of the 
war were recruiting posters. Brangwyn’s fine poster of 
Belgians walking among the victims of German cruelty and 
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lust was the first of all. It*preached the Belgian cause in 
the most appealing way. The stone on which the lithograph 
was drawn is preserved in the War Museum collection. An 
early Underground Railway poster showing smart English 
troops advancing through a ruined town, “The Only Road 
for an Englishman”, is a fine drawing. It strikes the same 
determined appeal. Posters of different nations may be 
studied in War Posters Issued by Belligerent and Neutral Nations.* 
Few war productions are more indicative of the war spirit. 
Poster No. 103, published by the London Parliamentary 
Recruiting Committee, relies solely on the text, which urges 
the sole duty of men in the usual uncompromising manner. 
“There are three Types of Men. 


Those who hear the call and obey 
Those who delay 

And—The Others. 

To Which Do You Belong?” 


Recruiting advertisements covered pages in the Press. One 
example issued in February, 1915, An Englishman’s Catechism, 
appeals to imperialist sentiment rather than to the earlier 
incitement of righteous indignation. 


“Wao made this little Island the greatest and most powerful 
Empire the world has ever seen? 


OUR FOREFATHERS 


Wo ruled this Empire with such wisdom and sympathy 
that every part of it—of whatever race or origin—has 
rallied to it in its hour of need? 


OUR FATHERS 
Wo will stand up to preserve this great and glorious heri- 
tage? 
WE WILL 


Woo will remember us with pride and exultation and thank- 
fulness if we do our duty to-day? 


1 By Martin Hardie and Arthur K. Sabin, 1920. 
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OUR CHILDREN. 


Justify the faith of your fathers, and earn the gratitude of 
your children. 


ENLIST TO-DAY! 
GOD SAVE THE KING” 


Judging from recent war novels this catechism is not on 
the lines taken by the fighting men in the field. Rather it 
savours of civilian exaltation at Westminster when war fever 
was at its height. 

Among the neatly printed questions issued week by week 
by the Government were some which assailed the conscience 
of those who kept male servants. 

“Have you a man serving at your table who should be 
serving a gun? Have you a man preserving your game who 
should be helping to preserve your country ?” 

They have a comical ring now. In 1915 they were as serious 
and compelling as questions concerning your soul’s welfare 
put at evangelistic mission mectings. 

In district appeals for recruits the utmost use was made 
of local pride. The War Office asked mayors to raise local 
brigades. In a local report of the inaugural meeting to form 
the Hampstead Howitzer Brigade, held July 31, 1915, the 
Mayor explains that Hampstead had already given so many 
men to the service of their country that it would be extremely 
difficult to raise an infantry brigade in the locality. But the 
authorities were pleased that it should be a howitzer 
brigade or a brigade of ordinary field guns. “He choose the 
former for the reason that it offered the attraction of being 
somewhat uncommon and also permitted the little cheerful 
alliterative description of the Happy Hampstead Howitzers,” 
The appeal for recruits could be light-hearted as well as 
heart-searching. Another inducement was “the uniform is 
undoubtedly attractive and he (the Mayor) had been told 
that it ‘fetches the ladies’.’””? One hundred and eighty recruits 
towards eight hundred required came forward at once, and 


: Hampstead and Highgate Express, July 31, 1915. 
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on Sunday, two days after the meeting, the brigade attended 
morning service at the Parish Church. 

A speaker at the meeting, appealing for the men,urged that 
Camberwell, Fulham, Dulwich and other London districts 
had already achieved gratifying success with similar brigades. 
He further said : “He did not envy the after-life of any young 
man in the district whose conscience told him he ought to 
go to the front, but who, from irresolution, diffidence or 
timidity, hung back. A glorious chance was now offered to 
them, which, if he were a young man, he would quickly 
grasp.” 

A local resident K.C, made “an inspiring and forceful 
address’’. He took the line that whatever response there had 
been in the past from Hampstead, it had not been what it 
ought to be. Hampstead was, however, by no means singular 
in this respect, To quote the report: “This country”, he said, 
“Gs called upon to make a sacrifice, not collectively merely, 
but with a duty which devolves upon every citizen individu- 
ally—(applause)—and the formulation ofa strongandhealthy 
public opinion with regard to this individual responsibility 
is one of those things which every man and woman possessing 
the intelligence we boast of ought to be able to utilize to 
bring about a proper sense of this sacred duty.” 

The K.C. urged that in forming this brigade there was 
no knowing what distinction might come to Hampstead. 
They never knew but what it might fall to the lot of this 
particular unit to achieve one of the greatest glories in the 
course of the campaign. The fame of military glory could 
still be held out as a bait to induce men to recruit, although 
the feeling for glorification of fighting was seldom evident in 
this last war. 

A captain who had received the D.S.O. told his experi- 
ence of the value of artillery in the war in a manner calculated 
to arouse the utmost enthusiasm, before he wound up by 
appealing to those in this country to come forward and take 
their place in the great fight for freedom. The last speaker 
again brought up the local appeal by saying that if England 
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was worth fighting for, surely Hampstead was worth it, the 
finest and loveliest suburb in the world, as he, a traveller, 
could testify. A week later a great parade of the eastern side 
of Hampstead borough took place, led by Boy Scouts, Royal 
Horse Artillery with guns, a contingent of the local Volunteer 
Reserve and a band. The new recruits with their banners 
invited eligible men to join, the recruiting-sergeants were 
busy all along the route. Stirring marches were played and 
a big crowd attracted. A meeting was then held; it was 
“‘of an intensely patriotic character’. A well-known singer 
created greater enthusiasm still by his fine singing of stirring 
songs, the choruses of which were repeated with vigour by 
all present. The Mayor spoke and quoted an appropriate 
passage from Shakespeare, “Come the three corners of the 
world in arms, and we shall shock them: nought shall make 
us rue, if England to itself do rest but true.” A Labour leader, 
known during the war for his militarist vehemence, made a 
strong appeal by the usual references to Belgium and typical 
popular arguments and such assertions as he believed that 
henceforth the Germans would only go one way, that was 
backwards. 

Inspiring verses by Fred E. Weatherby were quoted. The 
last verse, which sums up these spirited propaganda rhymes, 
runs thus: 

“So Kitchener plans in London Town, 
French is standing at bay, 
Jellicoe’s ships ride up and down, 
Holding the seas’ highway, 
These are the men who are fighting for you! 
What are you doing for them? 
Bravo, then, for the men who fight! 
And down with the men who play! 
It’s a fight to the end for honour and friend, 
It’s a fight for our lives to-day!” 


The D.S.O. captain then told the audience that they wanted 
every eligible man to come and help them in France, because 
in so doing they were protecting the aged men and women 
and children in this country from horrors and terrors of 
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which they knew nothing and of which they could not 
imagine one iota. If ever the Germans got to England those 
terrors would be perpetrated sixfold, for the motto with which 
they bolstered up their men in the trenches was ‘‘God hate 
England”. If they were going to wait until England was 
invaded before joining the Army, they had better renounce 
their nationality. 

All over the country the same sort of meetings were held 
and similar telling appeals made. So eligible men passed 
through a veritable baptism of fiery enthusiasm ere they were 
set apart to train and go forth to the long-drawn-out endur- 
ance and agony of the trenches. The elders at home, the 
women, by alternately coaxing and taunting, sent them forth 
with the faith, the enthusiasm, which was to carry them 
through every terror, to the end, whatever that end was. 

No account of “Society at War”? can be complete if an 
attempt is not made to recapture the amazing enthusiasm 
with which incantations were laid to light the torch of 
war in the heart of each recruit. If one small brigade was 
got together with so much ardour and started with such 
Passionate fervour as the Hampstead Howitzers, what must 
the ardour, the fervour, have been throughout the country 
which sent millions of civilians, set them apart, dismissed for 
service in life or in death without compunction or remorse? 

It is this which explains the otherwise inexplicable heroism, 
the trials without end borne smilingly, the poison cup drunk 
to the last bitter drop without sign of faltering—all that 
now, after many years, we know through the disclosures of 
the war novels was endured with amazing courage. It was the 
passion-riven nature of the home background which kept the 
consuming conflagration of war alight for more than four 
mortal years and heroes all in their crowds enduring it. 

The official propagandists were happy in striking the right 
note of appeal. But it was the intensity of their desire to 
stir up fervour rather than reasoned application of psycho- 
logical knowledge which guided them in finding it. J. A. 
Hobson uses a good comprehensive phrase concerning war 
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propaganda when he says: “‘All this passionate falsification 
of fact and motive is, of course, not the result of any conscious 
self-deception, but is the tissue of delusion woven by vindictive 
sentiment in its impetuous pressure for satisfaction. ”’”! 

Never was the business of war better conducted than in 
the propaganda field of Britain in connection with the great 
war. Millions of men and women possessing varying tempera- 
ments were kept up to a high pitch of faith and expectancy 
all the time. This was no easy achievement, for recollections 
of wider creeds than the fighting creed would creep in 
unawares to authority among the common men in battle- 
field or at home on village green. It occurred in the midst 
of the war that one heard men talking gruffly among them- 
selves in a group, loitering in the shadows of subdued street 
lighting, murmuring notes of indignation. “After all these 
years of education, after all this Christian teaching !”’ 

Such sentiments, the survivals of better times, had to be 
suppressed and the infection of war fever renewed all through 
the years of strife. Many books were published, many 
pamphlets written, with this purpose in view. Some of these 
war time productions read strangely now. The memory of 
one of them may be revived. In 1915 it ran into three editions 
at least. A pamphlet, Origins of the Great War, or the British 
Case, written by an Edinburgh Professor of History, Dr. John 
Kirkpatrick, expresses indignation that “there are still people 
who ask what we are fighting for, or whether we have not 
done enough, or whether we should not now begin to 
consider terms of peace”. The professor exclaims: ‘“‘In the 
midst of this deadly struggle for our national safety, honour 
and welfare, when thousands of our nearest and dearest are 
fighting and dying for their country . . . we are exhorted 
by several divines to love our enemies! As well exhort us to 
love a mad bull or a venomous serpent at large in our midst 
as to love the murderer who glories in his crimes and gloats 
over the sufferings of his victims.” 

The whole pamphlet exhibits a delirious spirit of incoher- 

t The Nation, November 20, 1915, p- 290. 
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ence. The arch-enemy, the Prussian masters of Germany, 
alone responsible for their monstrous conspiracy against the 
peace of the world—this justly hated foe is still actually at work 
in our very midst. If the German people, reduced to blind- 
ness, deafness and lunacy by the Satanic ingenuity of their 
Government, knew what everyone else knows, their “Hymn 
of Hate” would have a very different object. Thus the writer 
raves on, ending up as usual with the declaration—“ Never 
was war more truly a Holy War.” The causes of the war are 
briefly summed up, but more in accordance with the pre- 
possessions prevailing in Britain at the time, than with any 
regard to historic events. 


3. WAR FINANCE 


It is possible that the most amazing fact in the Great War 
was the alacrity with which John Bull, thriving man of 
business, turned arrant spendthrift under the influence of 
war dementia. John Bull was not without warning of the 
fate of a spendthrift who madly spends, madly lends and 
backs the bills of other spendthrifts into the bargain. But 
once the floodgates which hemmed the tide of financial 
profligacy had been opened, the money, the property, the 
credit, of a vastly rich empire spread themselves out over the 
globe without let or hindrance. 

As each day now teaches us the lesson that of all the 
profligacies of war financial profligacy is the most disinte- 
grating in its results on national psychology, this phase of 
Society’s conduct at war must be briefly indicated. 

Among the few voices raised in warning of the procedure, 
one of the most persistent throughout the lengthy war period, 
from pre-war on through post-war days, was that of F. W. 
Hirst, editor of financial papers, well-known in the City of 
London as an economic expert. Considering the prevailing 
temperament it is not astonishing that F. W. Hirst’s warnings 
were listened to with as much heed as the voice of a crying 
baby heard in a busy street. Some of these warnings were 
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set down in his Journal,' and now that it is too late, everyone 
may admit that there was wisdom in his contentions. 

On August 13, 1914, Mr. Hirst wrote: “A war between 
the four great Continental Powers would in itself have been 
a terrible thing for Europe and the world. A long period of 
prostration must have followed. But if England had remained 
neutral, the ordinary machinery of the world’s exchanges 
and the elaborate system by which the bill on London has 
served as a sort of international currency, with the help of 
our Free Trade system and our free gold market, would have 
remained intact after the first brunt of panic was over.” 
He goes on to describe how, instead, in a single moment all 
this wonderful machinery was broken or was thrown out 
of gear. Yet, heedless of all this, Sir Edward Grey told Parlia- 
ment it would make little difference from the business point 
of view whether we joined in the war or stood neutral. 

The next day the economist registers how widespread 
upheaval is. Everywhere trade, even in far South Africa, is 
already hard hit. Mr. Hirst quotes voices more influential 
than his own, These voices denounce the insanity even more 
vehemently than he does. Mr. (Lord) Morley sees “hell 
blazing in every sky”. Lord Welby writes: “We are in the 
middle of the Devil’s work.” 

Almost immediately the demand for financial sacrifices 
became pressing, and in the middle of November, 1914, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. McKenna, presented a 
tremendous War Budget to the House of Gommons. Seventy- 
seven extra millions were to be obtained by increased and 
new income taxes. The general income tax was raised 40 per 
cent. alike for earned and unearned incomes, 20 per cent. of 
this became due for the remainder of the fiscal year. A tax 
of about 50 per cent. was imposed on war profits. It was 
reckoned that on £100,000 this tax would average at about 
twelve shillings in the pound after certain allowances had 
been reckoned for. All businesses in which profits had been 
made, not only those engaged in war work, paid this tax. 

* Published in Common Sense during 1919. 
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High indirect taxes were also imposed. It had to be! It was 
calculated that England was finding £45 for every £25 
found by France. 

What interests us especially is the fact that these heavy 
burdens were actually welcomed. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could say, with truth, that the nation only asked 
to be taxed. Formerly, if one or two pennies were added to 
the income tax, the country seethed with discontent. Now 
the demand for unspecified amounts was welcomed. It meant 
“getting on with the war”. This gives the measure of Society’s 
fixed determination to carry on the war at all costs. In the 
same week as the first War Budget, the first War Loan was 
issued. It was judged to be ‘‘one of the largest—probably the 
largest—ever issued in the history of any country”. The 
greatest sum the London market had been asked to raise in 
any one year had been £267,000,000 in 1910, the year of 
the rubber boom. Now the sum to be raised in a little over 
five months was £350,000,000. It was stated that if successful 
this loan “means a sufficient mobilization of resources to last 
us until July 1st”. And the City hoped that the war would 
be over long before that date. 

The wisdom of this first War Budget in imposing heavy 
taxation at a relatively early date during the war, helped 
to secure the comparative stability of British currency in later 
days. From all practical and financial points of view the 
wisdom of this was great. But the fact that the nation wel- 
comed such unparalleled burdens without question shows the 
pitch to which the war fever had risen. 

Further war loans were gladly taken up. McKenna’s 
“audacious loan’’, introduced in the House of Commons on 
June 21, 1915, appealed to the patriotism and self-interest 
of each class in the community. Subscribers had the treble 
satisfaction of putting their savings by in an advantageous 
investment and at the same time acting generously towards 
the country and getting on with the war. The whole plan 
was based on clever comprehension of the prevailing war 
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With this new War Loan for an unspecified amount, an 
appeal was issued which accentuated these advantages. 
Unless by hook or by crook they subscribed, the country 
would be crippled. So those who saved money and took up 
War Loan were doing an act of mercy both to themselves and 
to their country. But in this atmosphere of audacious spending 
what did saving mean? 

There was laughter in the House of Commons when it 
was said that the nation should turn its attention to the duty 
of living the simple life. The Nation urges that unless this 
lesson is learnt voluntarily, it will have to be taught in the 
ruder fashion of still heavier taxation and forced lending. 

The loan was very well received by the public; but the 
City is described as “gasping ”under it. What about the liquid 
capital of the country being cleared up? What about the 
future of the Money Market? The conversion of British 
credit from the original 2} per cent. to 3} per cent., and from 
that to a 4$ per cent. basis, necessarily produced a grave 
depreciation and disturbance of values. 

We can but mark the spendthrift’s progress in bare outline. 
When a second autumn came round, speaking on September 
15, 1915, Asquith, the Prime Minister, said that gross war 
costs had grown to £4,200,000 a day and might grow to 
£5,000,000. At the time this seemed to all who heeded these 
things a staggering figure. It was necessary that the Prime 
Minister should proceed to say further: Victory will remain 
with the side that can best arm itself and stay the longest. 
This, he affirmed, we meant to do. But the effort would 
demand supreme self-sacrifice. What Asquith omitted to 
add was, that part of these sacrifices would be bequeathed 
to children and children’s children to make good; for far 
views are foreign to war time. War exaltation blurred 
vision beyond the one point, the point of victory. Yet experts 
had estimated that out of an expenditure of £5,000,000 a day 
£4,400,000 was being added to the National Debt daily. 

Whilst praising Mr. McKenna’s Budget of September 23, 
1915, because it dispels “the war mist”, Mr. Hirst says; “It 
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was a plain, unvarnished statement of an unparalleled 
revenue, an inconceivable expenditure, an unimaginable 
deficit, and a list of new taxation which imposes . . . an 
unprecedented burden.” Yet he considers this budget is not 
only belated but inadequate to the scale of our war expendi- 
ture. He also thinks that “a more economical and efficient 
administration of expenditure would save a larger sum than 
the new taxes will raise”. 

Spending on such a mad scale was bound to be wild and 
extravagant; and though the last statement appears absurd, 
there is more in it than has ever been acknowledged. Should 
anyone at this late hour wish to be initiated in the mysteries 
of muddling and swindling as displayed in the war ministries 
of the 1914 war, they should read a novel, How They Did It, 
by Gerald O’Donovan. Although Mr. O’Donovan (a known 
journalist) writes “his rogue-novel in a white-hot fury of 
contempt and bitterness”, as the review in the Nation says, 
adding, ‘‘His point of view is without subtlety or philosophy 

. simply that of an honest believer in a righteous war 
who saw the job being bungled by a horde of boodlers, 
career-mongers, and vulgar jackanapes, he manages to draw 
a really good picture of the amazing subversions of morality 
which occur when war destroys all moral barriers and allows 
otherwise stable individuals to personally practise as well as 
preach the devil’s mad creed, ‘Evil be thou my good’.”’ 

Appearing in 1920, the book presented too strong a dose 
of disenchantment to be popular. Still the reviewer says: 
“Altogether How They Did It, in spite of its limitations, is 
the best picture of its kind which has yet appeared.” It 
should most certainly not be overlooked among earlier 
novels when reconstruction of social history in war time is 
attempted. 

During the period of incomparably vast Government 
business transactions, there was an amazing amount of 
method in British madness. As, for instance, when the Board 
of Trade spent fifty millions in “cornering” the Argentine 
meat trade, buying up the frozen meat exports of Australia 
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and New Zealand, and requisitioning the refrigerating 
vessels, operations which were secretly and quickly negoti- 
ated, to ensure Allied food supplies. Yet the muddle and 
waste, as transpired later, were inconceivable. In September, 
1915, the folly of building new factories while existing modern 
works were free and empty is inveighed against. 

And then the year 1915 ended in a vast National Economy 
Effort, preached by the Government! The Parliamentary 
War Savings Committee, 12 Downing Street, published a 
pamphlet, “meant to illustrate the possibility of saving by 
all classes”. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is quoted. He 
said sententiously: “The man, be he rich or poor, is little 
to be envied who at this supreme moment fails to bring 
forward his savings for the security of his country.” (It is 
no wonder that for years after the war no exhortations ever 
had the slightest effect on people, for were not exhortations 
set forth literally by the mile, posted all over town and 
country, improving every occasion, during the war years?) 
One or two “inspired” sentences of the pamphlet may be 
quoted, they reek of war time. 

“What saving is. Saving means spending less than we get. 
Whatever we save is something kept back from being used 
on our present needs and held up to be used some other 
time, or to be added to our store of capital.” It is laid down 
later that, ‘Saving is a national duty now, because if we 
spend our money we cannot lend it to the Government, 
which wants it for the costliest war that ever was waged.” 

The principles of economy underlying the booklet are 
riddled with holes; through which holes prosperity has been 
shrinking away ever since. 

To turn to more trivial things, yet things solemnly set 
forth by authority in the section headed The Influence of 
Women. The exhortations as to food and drink end up in 
that nightmare of war time housewifery, the Hay Box. 
Justice, however, must be done. The Government supplied 
quite valuable hints on “How to Grow More Food” and 
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things—goat keeping, rabbit breeding, pigeon breeding, 
gleaning (“‘some families might well have the benefit of a 
sack or more of wheat”), collection of acorns, horse-chestnuts 
and beech-mast, all to be accomplished at once in the midst 
of war conditions and war occupations. 

On December r, 1915, the “largest and most influential” 
gathering of organized labour was held at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, convened by the National Advisory Committee 
on Munition Output. The meeting was held because “‘the 
present economic condition of the nation made imperative 
the need for a frank and free interchange of opinion between 
State and organized workers. The Prime Minister was the 
firstspeaker ; and after others, the Chancellor ofthe Exchequer 
spoke. He gave useful analyses of comparative prices, and of 
conditions in earlier periods. He wound up by asking his 
hearers whether “for a short period they could not reduce 
their consumption to something like the amount consumed 
by their forefathers without hardship, in order to render 
easier the solution of vastly difficult economic problems”. 

Hence, evidently, the reason for returning to many homely 
arts and difficult, tedious processes, long since abandoned. 
It must be said that all these delightful ideas and suggestions 
kept numbers of people occupied and distracted from the 
many anxieties which pressed around on all sides. They were 
greatly appreciated for the distraction they afforded. 

It was not alone in Britain that political economy was 
exalted to an unstable science. In March, 1916, Mr. Hughes, 
the Australian Premier, was in England to consult about the 
future relationships of the Empire. He used the occasion to 
fulminate furiously against Germany. His orations on Empire 
trade were turned round to exhortations to cut out “the 
cancer of German influences” from our trade—to close all 
British, French and Russian markets permanently against all 
German trade. 

The same sort of people who liked to occupy themselves 
with quaint economy “‘stunts”’ found exhilaration in listening 
to Mr. Hughes’ inflammatory harangues. 
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In consequence of the reign of nationalism throughout 
the Empire, many vastly difficult things became easy. The 
support given to the war knew no limits. Every time 
that votes for further war credits came up in the House 
of Commons, the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer must have searched the dictionary for 
fresh adjectives whereby they might express the magnitude 
of the country’s commitments and the sums needed to 
fulfil them. 

On February 21, 1916, Mr. Asquith moved two Votes of 
Credit amounting to £420,000,000, A report says that votes 
of credit seem to be no longer interesting on their merits, and 
Mr. Asquith apologized for the dryness of his theme. It was 
when he discussed the cost of the war that he talked of 
“gigantic figures”. The total sum that had already been voted 
for war costs was £2,082,000,000. 

It may be well to indicate the wildest feature of these 
finances, the most mischievous as it has proved through post- 
war troubles. A critic wanted to know whether as much was 
actually being spent as was asked for. The Prime Minister’s 
statement was made in a form calculated to frustrate hopes 
of enlightenment. It was known that the Government still 
had £ 102,000,000 in hand of the last vote. Yet Ministers were 
asking for and obtaining nearly three-quarters of a million a 
day above the admitted daily cost of the war. This, it was 
stated, was wanted for emergencies and unforeseen contin- 
gencies. Moreover, the total expenditure of £1,420,000,000 
for 1915-16 was shown to include enormous advances to the 
Dominions and our Allies. Another critic pressed the point 
home. Were these advances to be regarded as loans? The 
Prime Minister hesitated in reply, seemed inclined to assent, 
but finally stuck to the indefinite term “‘advances”. Everyone 
who counted had made up their minds that any sum asked 
for must be voted and voted with alacrity. Therefore, it 
seemed unnecessarily emphatic when in this debate the 
Prime Minister—was he trying to make a dull theme inter- 
esting ?—dwelt on the round sum of two thousand millions 
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(and eighty-two millions over) which the war would cost by 
the end of May. 

“Two thousand millions!” exclaimed Mr. Asquith with a 
dramatic gesture. “What imagination can grasp that sum?” 

No one seems to have lifted an eyebrow. “Why be em- 
phatic?”? It was not, the House evidently felt, the right 
style at that time to emphasize cost, when all were agreed 
to get on with the war. We are expressly told: “The debate 
later went on in an almost empty House.” The Budget that 
spring demanded a fourth of his income from every well-to- 
do citizen. This was quietly accepted although financial 
authorities did not know whether a good proportion of these 
“sacrifices” were loans—recoverable within some reasonable 
or unreasonable period—or merely “advances”. 

Englishmen whose privilege and custom it is to grumble, 
ceased from troubling in war’s wonderland of finance. 
Anyone who asked questions did not count, that was the 
game. For instance, in his paper, the Nation, March 6, 1915, 
Massingham, in a fiery article, traces home to the Govern- 
ment responsibility for wasteful and excessive expenditure 
on the war. “They began the war, they financed the war, 
and they determined the particular mode of waging the 
war. . .. They proposed to maintain at once Continental 
armies on a scale of millions, an all-powerful Navy, and a 
stream of aids and subsidies to our Allies. . . . As a result 
of this triple strain, we have had a war expenditure approach- 
ing five millions a day. We speak only of notorious facts 
when we say that the original provision for raising, housing, 
feeding and transporting the armies was of a most profligate 
character.” 

Massingham’s argument is that the Government should 
seek to settle the stupendous account by taxing luxuries and 
high profits, not, as was being considered, by suspending 
services for the care and education of the children, for it was 
they who would have to make good after the war. Massing- 
ham’s conclusion is: “For not the most smashing settlement 
against Germany would counteract for many years this 
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self-inflicted defeat of a nation that, thinking to war against 
Kultur, turned its sword on Wisdom.” 

Thus did Massingham inopportunely drag in the higher 
ideals of human purpose. Still his words counted not at all, 
the general thrust of will-power taking an opposite direction. 
A meeting was held on March 1, 1916, in the Guildhall 
to consider the necessity of personal economy on the part of 
private citizens in view of the terrific expense of carrying on 
the war. It was attended by a great array of national digni- 
taries and local representatives. These enthusiasts for national 
economy approached the Guildhall, it was observed, in 
a stream of expensive cars and arrayed in expensive attire. 

The Committee on Public Expenditure had just issued 
a report, which, among other cheeseparing recommenda- 
tions, advised the closing of museums and picture galleries, 
reduction in the cost of inspecting factories and mines (when 
these were being worked to their utmost extent), reductions 
in the cost of the education and care of children. The London 
County Council was to save nearly a million during the next 
financial year on education. This (at a time when the daily 
cost of the war was mounting up from five millions to six) 
would really achieve something. 

What perhaps most troubled Massingham and the writers 
in the Nation group was the decline of Parliament, especially 
as regarded finance and administration, and the concentra- 
tion of real power in the hands of the omnipotent Cabinet. 

Thus it came about that on July 17, 1916, when Mr. 
McKenna announced that for reasons over which he had 
no control and which he could not foresee, “the national 
expenditure had risen some time back to over £6,000,000 
a day”, this statement was received with much complacency. 
Nobody was apparently disturbed or thought it their duty 
to propose that the Commons should exercise any control 
over continuous and unheard-of increases like this. The 
Prime Minister subsequently showed that the six millions a 
day was at present an overestimate. But this does not modify 
the distraction of mind which simply accepted any such sum. 
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“The Week in the City” Report that week opens thus: 
“The Stock Markets are still under the influence of the 6 per 
cent. Bank rate and the six millions a day rate of expendi- 
ture, both due to ‘unforeseen’ circumstances.” 

On August 5, 1916, the City Report is very gloomy. 
Either the hot weather or the appalling casualty lists, or 
renewed pessimism as to the end of the war, depressed the 
City. The burst of optimism with which the summer opened 
was already over. 

This subdued mood was reflected in Parliament, and on 
August 11th there was a rather keen debate on difficulties 
of finance. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s manner of 
raising funds came in for criticism, the policy of borrowing 
upon short-dated securities the vast amount of Treasury bills 
outstanding. Mr. McKenna, in his answer, assumed cheerful- 
ness by emphasizing how gigantic was the task in hand and 
by making much of British staying power. 

While discussing the subject of the gigantic task, the 
Chancellor disclosed how the perversity of nationalism came 
to roost even in war time. As the particular disturbance 
referred to has troubled a disintegrated world ever since, 
it seems suitable to quote some lines from Mr. McKenna’s 
speech. This is done as a reminder of one issue alone in the 
seething complexities that had to be met; in this way it will 
not be out of scale even in a hasty sketch of war finance. 

In the Manchester Guardian report of the Chancellor’s speech, 
he says that the problem that they had to face was not merely 
a financial one. Day by day they were consuming goods of 
all kinds more than they produced. They could only make 
good that deficiency by obtaining supplies from other 
countries “‘which were consuming less than they produced”’. 
Our task was not only to make up our own deficiency, but 
to make good the deficiency in production of all our Allies. 
That was the real difficulty, and the gigantic task which fell 
upon them. . . . They had to pay day by day sums of money 
abroad which were certainly more than a million a day, and 
probably nearer two millions a day. 
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“The raising of the Bank rate to 6 per cent. must be 
looked at as a question of what was necessary to ensure our 
foreign credits. . . . They had to raise two millions a day 
abroad, and they had to pay the current rate of interest 
without deduction of income-tax. We were fortunate inasmuch 
as we were able to borrow abroad at a cheaper rate than any 
other of the belligerent countries.” 

Making good the deficiency of our Allies as well as defi- 
ciencies incurred by the Empire—what unparalleled com- 
mitments! A correspondent of Mr. Hirst’s asked him at the 
time, not without reason, “How is our poor, unfortunate 
country to back the bills of the Universe?” But few took to 
heart this aspect of responsibilities incurred till long after- 
wards. 

One reason why all things were possible, or seemed to be 
possible, to those who believed in the war, was that huge 
amounts were made by way of profits in many enterprises. 
The Manchester Guardian has an article on this subject in June, 
1916. After allowing for wages being higher and materials 
costing more, it is said: “All our production has commanded 
high prices, and profit margins have been, in most cases, very 
large. Chairmen of companies are apt to take big profits as 
being in the natural order of things, and to dwell on diffi- 
culties which have prevented them from showing even better 
results.” It is thought that the other side of the picture needs 
to be clearly represented, so a long, finely printed column 
is given of shipping, coal, iron, engineering, miscellaneous 
and rubber companies’ profits for 1914, 1915, 1916. The 
sums put down show tremendous increases in 1916. 

Positive eagerness to get rid of money seems to have existed. 
War charities were “floated” to meet every imaginable kind 
of war hardship. These were often supported by people who 
in their distraction made no inquiries about the working and 
finances of the societies they favoured. 

A Committee, appointed to advise whether in the public 
interest measures should be taken to secure better control or 
supervision of war charities, report that in some cases one 
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individual ran a society and paid the moneys into his private 
account. They say that: “One of the most serious dangers 
in connection with war charities arises from the fact that 
persons holding prominent positions freely—the Committee 
might almost say recklessly—allow their names to be used 
as patrons or even members of an ‘executive committee’, 
without inquiry as to the bona fides of the promoters of the 
fund and without taking any real responsibility as to money 
expended and the conduct of business.” Examples are given 
of quite unworthy or incapable people hitting on some excuse 
to collect the funds that were so easily raked in and getting 
titled people and M.P.s to become vice-presidents. One man 
twice adjudicated bankrupt and more than once convicted 
for fraud appealed for funds to start soldiers’ Rest Homes 
in London. He induced three earls and several M.P.s to 
become vice-presidents. The scheme was not carried out; 
although over eighty ladies, chiefly officers’ wives, formed a 
committee, the money collected all went in expenses. This 
example was typical of other charitable schemes and unfor- 
tunately of the recklessness and carelessness of persons 
allowing their names to be advertised by societies with which 
their connection was slight or even nil. 

The dry rot produced by overestimation of important 
names and by recklessness concerning philanthropic respon- 
sibility has been handed down, unfortunately, and still handi- 
caps social enterprises and reforming movements in the 
post-war period. Moral recovery has been delayed and is as 
difficult as financial reconstruction. 

Another form of business demoralization which flourishes 
among the emergencies of war is profiteering. It was a well- 
known feature of the Great War in most countries. Profi- 
teering became more and more rampant. We read (Nation, 
November 26, 1916): ‘‘Actually in the midst of the miseries 
of this war, millionaires are swallowing up one great concern 
after another, and preaching the gospel of the Industrial 
Revolution in a spirit that makes war itself appear a mere 
incident in the aggrandisement of the few.” This special 
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feature, however, comes rather under the heading of human 
obliquity generally. It is not a display of neurotic tendencies, 
properly speaking, as other more subtly ubiquitous practices 
are. It is rather the seizing of war-made opportunity than 
the outcome of emotional disturbance. Therefore this brief 
mention of its shameless actions must suffice. 

To return to the general financial position of war time, 
In the Nation of November 8, 1916, this exclamation may be 
found concerning the Budgets of the war years. “Each War 
Budget staggers the imagination and confuses the judgment 
by figures so immense, both on the side of expenditure and 
revenue, as to negative all tests of precedent. The total 
financial burden falling on our nation from the war, and 
continually rising in magnitude as the war proceeds, seems 
at first sight impossible to be endured.” 

These words, written during the third year of the war, 
are more impressive than any enumeration of the millions 
to which war expenditure soared. 

The only ground on which such colossal expenditure could 
be justified was that the country found itself in a position 
of utmost peril. The delusion that the country was in this 
appalling position in August, 1914, and that, notwithstanding 
the set-back of the Germans on the Marne, notwithstanding 
the state of semi-starvation the German nation was reduced 
to, notwithstanding the veiled and the open attempts their 
rulers made to find approaches to peace, the national 
existence of Britain was still in extreme peril—this delusion 
could not be shaken, it might not be weakened, the passion 
of war fever brooked no interference with the foundation of 
belief on which the fixed notion of frenzied multitudes 
induced them to stake their all. 

It is amazing how few people of the millions involved 
seem to have been concerned as to the ever-mounting costs 
of the war. Every now and again the Government tried to 
produce some kind of a stock-taking report, as we have seen. 
On September 23, 1916, such a report of the costs and gains 
of two years’ war is attempted. The effort is pronounced to 
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be vain. In an article in the Nation, Massingham puts the 
issue thus: “‘Our totals of death and devastation are mere 
abstractions, and the massive horror of a casualty list means 
the wound which it brings to single hearts who loved the 
dead. Our measures are sheer fallacy, but the human mind 
has no finer scales with which to weigh the imponderables.” 

And beyond personal costs; less palpable damage should 
be added. Among such damage was the destruction of the 
frail and intricate international life of Europe. 

In thought as well as in trade, we were thrown back upon 
a narrower and intenser nationalism. Force had taken a new 
place in life and transformed the outlook in subtle and 
manifold ways that defy analysis. The only conclusion 
Massingham finds is that the “longer this abnormal experi- 
ence lasts, and the deeper it cuts into the fibre of the mind, 
the slower must be our return to the habit of civilization”. 

But apart from the further reaching dislocations, the moral 
and intellectual damages, it would seem that the effects of 
the dementia which ruled Europe during the Great War 
will be most apparent to posterity in their terrible heritage 
resulting from the mad finance of the war years—the bad 
business of unmitigated hatred. 
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“At this stage, there can be no outside interference; the 
fight must be to a finish—to a knock-out.” 
LLOYD GEORGE 


“War has become London’s chief occupation. ... We are 
now meeting the Teutonic business of War with the Anglo- 
Saxon. Chivalry, stupid self-sacrifice, heroics, agony—all 
these we are obliterating as hard as we can. War is now 
organized and business-like murder. The other things are 
bound to obtrude a little, to our shame, but for the most 
part our war machine is running smoothly, and we grind 
a few kilometres into chaos... at the smallest possible 
Cost. ie.” 

Rev. ROBERT KEABLE, Standing By, pp. 45, 46 
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1. Was THE War or 1914 Won? 


Germany, at the end of August, 1914, took up the cudgels 
and went into the war with might and main. There is no 
need to restate the complexity of motives which led her 
sixty millions to enter on the great adventure. They all did 
so, from the Junker officer class, who gloried in a lively, 
joyous war, to the Socialists in their millions, who, fearing 
Russia, pictured Berlin overrun with trampling Cossacks 
and the great social organization of life they had built up 
torn to shreds by the orders of an ancient-minded Czarist 
regime. 

But German war ardour did not wear well. Feelers after 
peace, which they had wantonly destroyed, began when 
months of hideous fighting interspersed with celebrations of 
barren victories became the war’s routine. Discouragement 
invaded the Army, so that at the end of a year’s terribly 
strenuous fighting in the East and the West, it was the aim 
of almost every German conscript private, by hook or by 
crook, to avoid being sent to the front. As for the civilian 
population, they welcomed peace rumours. But in Britain, 
where the ordinary man and woman had been stunned by 
the outbreak of war and sobered as they took on the respon- 
sibilities of belligerency, they now were animated by a full 
blast of military ardour. In fact, abjuring other aspects of 
life, they lived to win the war. 

So by the autumn of 1915 the degree of belligerent feeling 
of the two countries was reversed ; hot support had cooled in 
Germany, sober acquiescence had grown to passionate pur- 
suit in Britain. On November 27, 1915, the Nation asks: 
“What shall we say of the present form of the indirect move- 
ment which Germany is making towards peace?” Von 
Bülow was organizing a centre for the purpose in Switzer- 
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land, and at the Vatican pressure continued in this direction. 
The Nation notes these things, but in a disparaging tone. 
In the Nation of February 19, 1916, it is said of the British 
Government’s readiness to accept a debate on the question 
of peace that it is behind rather than in advance of Parlia- 
ments elsewhere. The French Assembly and the German 
Reichstag had already debated the subject in a general way. 
The Prussian Diet had passed a resolution that a discussion 
on “‘the general lines of our peace aims should be opened as 
soon as possible”. 

After more than a year of war, a valiant attempt to gauge 
any readiness there might be in Britain to consider an ap- 
proach to peace was made by J. A. Hobson in a “‘Com- 
munication” to the Editor of the Nation, October 16, 1915. 
It was headed “‘Approaches to Peace”, and the question was 
put thus by Mr. Hobson: “So long as either or both sides 
felt tolerably confident of an early victory, it was natural 
that they should denounce all talk of mediation or negotia- 
tion from any quarter as wanton mischief. But is it equally 
natural when neither side can really feel this confidence, or 
look forward with any reasonable measure of assurance to 
an escape from the grinding horrors of a military deadlock?’ 
Mr. Hobson in a cautious spirit suggests that a general 
survey of the whole situation with regard to the war should 
be made and a “‘firm, full and clear reaffirmation of the 
true purposes of England in this war”. Such a survey would 
exercise a calming effect ‘upon the mind of our own people”. 
It would hold out to Germany “the possibility of attaining 
peace by forcing the abandonment of their aggressive 
policy”. Mr. Hobson’s suggestion aroused a great deal of 
notice. For in the autumn of 1915 it became clear to those 
who could still think dispassionately that the choice lay 
between the terrible prospect of a war of attrition or the 
exploration of possible approaches to peace. But in the 
correspondence which followed in subsequent numbers of 
the Nation and elsewhere, it is abundantly evident that even 
among men, men ordinarily of good will, very few could 
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think as clearly as the opener of the discussion had thought. 
All the usual devices which may be applied to belittling pro- 
positions which are thoroughly disliked but which cannot be 
directly denied, were used. It is very apparent that clerics, 
who might have had some real wisdom to contribute, have 
their minds so bent on fighting in a further, self-styled 
“righteous cause”, that they deeply resented any hint of an 
approach to peace. | 

When such well-reasoned and mild peace tentatives 
as J. A. Hobson and others had ventured to make in 
the autumn of 1915 came before the public, the answer 
was—rather a war of attrition, than any pause to consider 
any suggestion of ending. So fixed were British minds that 
it was only the attrition of the enemy that could be 
considered. 

The “Prussian Militarism” of the German multitude 
yielded comparatively soon before war conditions. One of 
many examples may be quoted. Private Becker, in normal 
life professor of Latin at Bonn University, extracts from 
whose diary were published in The Times, October 13, 1915, 
declared : “I have an unhealthy longing for peace”. Already 
in August, whilst serving in Russia, he writes: “Yesterday 
evening a long talk about the war. Everybody is ‘fed up’ 
with the war, and especially with the whole of the military 
regime.” 

The truth was that hardships caused by the war were 
striking home and were cruelly felt by Germans, who, as a 
race, are not cast in heroic mould. A cause of their weaken- 
ing was their characteristic tendency to take thought for 
the morrow. They are great at training for war, but when it 
comes they are too anxious concerning the hazards of war 
to be willing to battle on to the bitter end. 

On June 24th, as reported in the Daily Chronicle of the 
26th, there were very angry scenes in the Prussian Diet con- 
cerning the desire of the masses for peace. Liebknecht 
shouted: ‘‘We have the masses with us. They want peace.” 

The opposing Deputy, Wiemer, took the line that nothing 
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should split “the unity of our people”. Liebknecht main- 
tained again that the masses wanted peace. 

Although this heated discussion in the Prussian Diet and 
other demonstrations favouring a speedy peace are dis- 
cussed in the English Press, our statesmen and politicians 
only hardened their hearts. 

In July the National Executive of the German Social 
Democratic Party presented a Manifesto, the opening sen- 
tence of which was: “For almost a year the fury of the war 
has raged over the earth.” After enumerating the terrible 
losses of valuable lives, the destruction of culture, and devas- 
tation of the fruits of human toil, it is asked: “‘Is it not time 
that this horrible drama, unprecedented in tragedy in the 
history of the world, came to an end?” Nor was it a few ex- 
treme Socialist leaders who thus cried aloud. Seven hundred 
officials of the German Social Democratic Party had, in 
an “Open Letter”, demanded that the Executive officials 
should reverse the policy of acceptance of the war which 
the Socialists entered on at the beginning, repudiate the 
political truce and commence a campaign for peace, It is 
indeed astonishing to find how soon peace terms were dis- 
cussed in Germany. In the middle of August the Daily News 
announces “Annexation split in Germany”, and it is said: 
“The ultimate aims and objects to be obtained as the result 
of the war are questions that are beginning to agitate Ger- 
many more and more. In particular Germany is becoming 
more and more divided into two large camps on the question 
of the fate of Belgium. A veritable storm is gathering round 
the Government over this problem.” 

The discussion arose from the fact that a most important 
memorial against annexationist aims had been presented to 
the Chancellor. It began: “Germany did not enter the war 
with the idea of annexation, but in order to preserve its 
existence, threatened by the enemy coalition against its 
national unity and its progressive development. In con- 
cluding peace, Germany cannot pursue anything that does 
not serve these objects.” 
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The significance of the memorial consisted in the positions 
of the eminent men who signed it—the Delbruck-Dernburg- 
Wolf Memorial. Among the eighty-two signatures were some 
of men who held positions at the imperial court, and others 
heads of the world of commerce and the world of learning. 
Peace sentiments appeared, too, in some unlikely papers. 
In August, 1915, the Militdrwochenblatt said of the war, that 
the goal was “‘to secure as favourable a peace as possible as 
quickly as possible”. 

By August, 1915, indications that Germans were desirous 
of advancing towards peace negotiations were thus made 
clear. Various parties issued proclamations to the same 
effect; although the nature of the peace to be achieved 
differed widely according to the political opinions of the 
various bodies who expressed their desires. The Nation notes 
the desire for peace in Germany as “‘one point of clarity in 
the distractions and obscurities of the war”. Comments, how- 
ever, are sarcastic as to nationalistic visions of settlement 
held in Germany; and want of understanding and much 
suspicion are shown when more moderate German views are 
reported. 

In English papers generally, reports which showed that 
there were more than a few people in Germany desirous of 
trying to negotiate peace were immediately followed up by 
letters from correspondents who wanted to know—even if 
Germany should agree to terms and sign peace, would their 
signatures have any value? One writer says that after the 
behaviour of the Germans during the twelve days previous 
to the declaration of war and their conduct since then, the 
plain man could only believe that their proposals were 
launched merely for the purpose of gaining time for re- 
cuperation, so that they might be able to carry on the war 
all the longer. 

All pleas, all suggestions, for negotiation were met in this 
way. All the many nibbles at peace proposals, all peace 
movements and appeals, were met, were countered, by the 
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verse declarations. Belief in the diabolism of the enemy 
was held with all the fierce determination of demented 
minds. 

In discussing German approaches, Mr. Asquith said he 
knew of no peace tenders save those which the Chancellor 
had twice advanced. Lord Curzon then expressed pleasure 
that the Cabinet never spoke or thought of peace. Mr. 
Samuel, being asked when the war would end, replied— 
when Germany is beaten. When references were made to 
the aims we were fighting for, our enemies’ purposes were 
made to appear dark indeed. In a speech to the Franco- 
British Parliamentary Committee, in April, 1916, Mr. As- 
quith put the case thus: the war was being waged by Britain 
to obtain “free negotiation on equal terms between free 
peoples, no longer hampered and swayed by the overmaster- 
ing dictation of a Government controlled by a military 
caste”. 

Yet there were some people who realized that by our 
espousal of fighting methods we ran the danger of ourselves 
coming under a military yoke. The Nation, May 27, 1916, 
puts it thus: “The longer we fight Germany the more like 
Germany we become. Almost any way out of the war would 
be better than going on with it if it is to end in turning us 
into barbarians depraved by science.” If we follow the 
various moves, direct and indirect, made by Germany 
towards peace, it is clear that there was a great cleavage of 
opinion as to continuing the war indefinitely. In May, 1916, 
the German Chancellor made suggestions of a negotiated 
peace to be based on the war map, on the relative military 
positions of the two belligerent parties. The Allied Press in 
advance poured scorn on any such proposal. 

And yet to the United States it did not seem so unreason- 
able to look round for peace openings. We read that there 
was disappointment in the States because Britain took no 
official notice of the powerful speech which President Wilson 
made on May 28, 1916, when he suggested that they were 
ready to mediate, ifasked to do so, whenever the combatants 
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grew weary. American opinion appeared to favour finishing 
the war by a negotiated peace rather than by sheer weight 
of military force. 

It should be remembered that when some men of wisdom 
and some responsible statesmen spoke of the possibilities of 
settlement, they were not thinking of Germany as beaten in 
fighting. Men understanding international affairs and alive 
to the realities which were hidden behind the thick smoke- 
screens of inflamed passion and national egoism, realized 
that the best aims and ideals of Germany were not incom- 
patible with those of Britain in any ultimate sense. Other 
statesmen, the executive officers of the national will, could 
not have sufficiently penetrating vision to see this, to see 
behind the dark conceptions, angry assertions and false 
beliefs of war time, and, in their vaingloriousness, they 
despised and rejected those who ventured to see clearly. 
Still the disillusioning process, of which war novelists have 
written so much, had begun. 

Students of international affairs and economists might 
urge that a search be made for the real truth of the position. 
Such appeals were many, they were constantly advanced 
throughout Europe during 1916. Philip Snowden made a 
powerful speech, February 23, 1916, in which he asked for 
a restatement of the aims of British policy and challenged 
the desirability of considering the making of peace. 

Mr. Asquith was drawn to repeat the statement of British 
aims made in his Guildhall speech in 1914. But nothing more 
explicit than the beautifully worded generalizations on 
which the war started was forthcoming on the part of the 
Prime Minister. 

The correspondence on “‘Approaches to Peace” was long 
continued in the Nation. H. N. Brailsford, a writer who pos- 
sessed such an intimate and well-balanced knowledge of 
European affairs as is rare in Britain, contributed an ex- 
tremely well-reasoned letter under this title, in January, 
1916. The calm reasonableness of his examination of what 
kind of security might induce peace and satisfy the legitimate 
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desires of the belligerents seems like the quiet flow of a river 
draining poisonous, water-logged swamps. 

F. W. Pethick Lawrence, in a letter to the Nation, asks: 
“Who is it that stands in the way to-day of a reasonable 
settlement?” He shows that in so far as it is possible to carry 
out the somewhat vague idea of “crushing Germany”, we 
shall find that it can only be done by crushing and impover- 
ishing our own country. 

However, truth may not appear thus unashamed, The 
editor, in a disdainful comment, thinks that Mr. Lawrence is 
well in advance of the facts—of any German overtures that 
may have been made. Yet these letters are allowed to appear 
in his paper. Also the Nation, in discussing possible arrange- 
ments for ending the war, addresses Germany in a not quite 
hostile tone, only in a superior, pedagogic manner. It con- 
tinues to be taken for granted that Germany is a great 
(though undefined) danger to other nations. Germany’s aims 
are said to be utterly selfish and unreasonable in every way. 
The proposition that Germany could do nothing right is 
still upheld, so fixed was this belief even in the minds of the 
more enlightened. 

Whilst important officials and masses of ordinary citizens 
in Germany pleaded with their obstinate and fiercely deter- 
mined militarists for a speedy end to the fighting, solitary 
voices were lifted up elsewhere on the continent of Europe 
to ask that peace might be advanced. The Pope, the diplo- 
matic Benedict XV, sent an Easter message to America, in 
1915, asking that the United States would “work unceasingly 
and disinterestedly for peace, to the end that this carnage 
and its attendant horrors and miseries may soon cease”. 
This great appeal for peace found echoes among the belli- 
gerents, voices crying in the wilderness of bloodshed. 

In Britain faint quiverings denoted that in the mind of 
the public some desire for approaching peace had even then 
begun. During the last week in May, 1915, rumours were 
prevalent that soldiers sent home on leave were given a 
notice to the effect that if peace should be declared during 
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their period of leave they were to report themselves at the 
nearest police station. Such a suggestion bears the character 
of ill-informed rumour, yet it indicates a wish to come to 
some ending of the war. 

Massingham, under the name of “A Wayfarer”, asks 
(Nation, May 27, 1916) : “How is one to interpret the rumour 
of peace that flew through the country this week, buoyed up 
by a general rise in securities and tales of American inter- 
vention and of Germany’s surrender?” He thinks the rumour 
rested on Mr. Wilson’s hint of mediation. 

“The Week in the City’ column in the same number of 
the Nation announces that the Stock Markets were “posi- 
tively buoyant in the early days of the week”. No explana- 
tion for this sudden buoyancy could be found except that in 
well-informed quarters peace was believed to be approach- 
ing. ‘‘All sorts of reports were current.” President Wilson’s 
speech following on Sir Edward Grey’s interview with 
American journalists provided a certain amount of solid 
substratum. It was not till a speech was made by Sir 
Edward Grey in a hard tone on the Thursday that a set- 
back occurred. And the Nation of the following week has 
to record a revulsion of feeling appearing in the Press. When 
President Wilson made a very fine speech to the League to 
Enforce Peace, in May, 1916, he outlined the programme 
to be adopted after the war as a world combination for 
securing the peace of the world. He spoke of the United 
States being a “Great Power” within the European orbit. 

The Times condemned Mr. Wilson’s occupation with 
peace projects and objected that he showed no concern for 
the righteous objects for which the Allies were fighting. The 
President’s advance was treated as an unwarrantable intru- 
sion. 

Such madness was serious. It is said that American trav- 
ellers in England had the impression that Britain was the 
great hindrance to peace. 

Some groups in Britain had long suspected that this might 
be the case. Declarations to this effect often appeared in the 
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Labour Leader. Partly because this organ of the Labour Party 
took this view, and generally a wider outlook concerning the 
war, many intellectual people were glad to read it during 
the war years. Had it not said in the review of weekly events 
towards the end of 1915: “The rumours of a movement 
towards peace are to be heard on every hand. They come 
from every capital of Europe, and though they are authori- 
tatively denied, though the Governments re-declare their 
determination to fight the war through to a conclusive issue, 
an atmosphere of expectancy is being created’’? 

Later the question is asked: “Where does our Govern- 
ment stand?’’ But to that question they cannot give an 
answer. Although they have strong evidence for saying 
“that the Governments of Austria, Russia, Germany and 
France are favourable to an early peace”. 

Two speeches reported in the Labour Leader of November 
18, 1915, received meagre attention in the rest of the Press, 
although they struck the sympathetic reader as full of the 
most important sayings reasonable men could utter at the 
time. This sentence from the speech of J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald may be quoted for its keen insight. “‘The ‘finish’ will 
be reached before the diplomatists and the military are 
satisfied, and if the democracies do not take the matter up 
into their own hands, they will be betrayed and defeated at 
the end of this as they have been at the end of all wars fought 
hitherto.” 

Of another rousing speech made to Parliament by Arthur 
Ponsonby and considered by the Labour Leader “the great 
event of the week”, although it was scantily reported in the 
Press, we are told that it was a plea for the introduction of 
reason into the present situation. It provided “‘a most re- 
freshing antidote to the hysteria and the blood-talk to which 
the House in the mass has given itself”. Among other things, 
Mr. Ponsonby said: “I am tired of hearing expressions about 
‘winning the war’, about ‘through terror to triumph’, about 
‘the last man and the last shilling whatever the cost’, 
Winning the war! There is something more important 
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than that; it is what you win by the war that really 
matters.” 

Reading these speeches at the time, I noted, concerning 
them, “the voices are like the calming voices of good physi- 
cians trying to instil some inklings of reason in the minds of 
distraught people”. 

One of the strongest men who from the beginning of the 
war exercised a restraining influence in Labour circles all 
over the country was W. C. Anderson, of the Independent 
Labour Party. If this stalwart (whose personal aspect de- 
noted strength) had not been suddenly struck down by 
death, a few years later, the return to normal conceptions 
and well-balanced opinions at the end of the war might 
have been hastened. In the tribute which J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald paid to W. C. Anderson, he said: “So also when 
war came, with its bellowing fury, and Labour was chal- 
lenged to set the helm, he was not one who tossed and tacked 
and steadily drifted into the storm. .. . And when the mad- 
ness got more raving and those who had imprisoned them- 
selves in their war action wondered why they could not free 
themselves, why the fine emotions of the beginning were 
sinking into the sordid appetites of the end, it was no mys- 
tery to him. It was the law of creation; it was the deep- 
seated eternal forces of the inevitable laughing at the fated 
intentions and the feeble wills of futile men.” 

Thus men of finer mentality envisaged everlasting direc- 
tion amidst the moral chaos and confusions of the mighty 
war’s disintegration. 

Whilst reactions were setting in among the men of vision 
in the Independent Labour Party, some powerful statesmen 
were looking for a way out of the seething trouble over- 
flowing the world. It may well be asked if future historians, 
when deploring the long duration of the 1914-1918 war, 
will not emphasize the importance of the memorandum, 
dated February 22, 1916, which Sir Edward Grey and 
Colonel House drew up and submitted to President Wilson.! 

+ Viscount Grey, Twenty-Five Years, Vol. II, pp. 122, 123, 126-132. 
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It was drafted to define, as precisely as could be done in 
advance, the terms of peace that the President, as mediator, 
would be prepared to take when the time came for him to 
call the belligerent parties to a peace conference. President 
Wilson agreed to the text presented to him. In telling the 
history of this important document, Lord Grey asks, “How 
does it all look now?” He decides that, “In the light of after- 
events Germany missed a great opportunity of peace.” But 
Lord Grey asks too, “Did the Allies also miss an oppor- 
tunity?’ And through cautiously weighed sentences it is 
clearly seen that Lord Grey, who was billed to play such a 
large rôle in the great tragedy of his generation, when 
writing his Memoirs, in the dire aftermath of the long war, 
mourns the failure to seize opportunity, whilst there was yet 
time, to avoid “two years of war in which expenditure of life 
and national strength and treasure were at their maximum”. 
The “might-have-been” castles in the air which Lord Grey 
builds in the past, because the future is too clouded for 
imaginative occupation, are among the saddest speculations 
a man has ever recorded. 

All the same, it is only natural that, notwithstanding 
frequent suppression, a hankering after peace should still 
continue to find expression. Massingham, in the Nation, 
June 10, 1916, could pose the question: “Will the President 
finally offer mediation?” And reply: “I think he will.” 

America was chafing under the conditions of neutrality, 
irritated by her losses, sickened by the horrors of the Euro- 
pean war. She wanted to end it by intervention between the 
belligerents, or, if that failed, by joining in the fighting and 
hastening its end. 

Renewing their efforts to save a sick world, Arthur 
Ponsonby and J. R. MacDonald (May 24, 1916) again raised 
the question of the immediate possibility of peace negotia- 
tions. They obtained an attentive hearing in the House of 
Commons. It was pointed out by Mr. Ponsonby that there 
was no incompatibility between British aims and the aims of 
Germany as these had been publicly outlined in recent 
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speeches and in interviews by the German Chancellor and 
by Sir Edward Grey. But Sir Edward Grey’s reply showed 
personal irritation, it was hard in tone. The conclusion he 
came to was that the war had not yet reached a stage at 
which the hope of a durable peace could be made a reality. 

President Wilson, about this time, again let it be known 
that he had the ambition to play the part of mediator. But 
both his words and his wishes far outran the prevalent war 
mentality in Great Britain. 

A remarkable report from the German Commander of an 
Army Corps, General Sixt von Arnim, fell into British hands. 
It deals with operations during July, 1916. Compliments are 
paid to the British Army’s fighting qualities and their varied 
successes are noted, whilst on his own side the General speaks 
of all-round weakness and failure. Remarkable testimony as 
to Allied success is here given—indeed, admission is made 
of German shortcomings and British superiority in every 
direction. 

The intricate tale of soundings made on many sides, of 
hopes raised that the haven of peace, although out of sight, 
might still be not so far off, has an ever-recurring wearisome 
refrain. Each attempt, each incident, that awoke glimmerings 
of hope may be said to have ended in, yet they hardened 
their hearts and went on. Sometimes one set of belligerents 
took an impossible attitude, sometimes the others were 
proudly obdurate. There was to be no peace at any price. 
Misunderstanding minds, proud hearts, obsessed by fear, 
belligerent dementia, all these things conspired to fend off 
any peace of any kind. So the autumn of 1916 was reached, 
possibly the most fateful autumn of all the world’s untold 
years. It saw peace not only turned aside, despised and re- 
jected, but denounced in the roughest terms, rudely refused, 
brutally rejected, in face of all the omens that pointed out 
the desirability of bringing it about. 

Already in July it had been recorded that the British 
view of the purpose of the war had changed, had hardened. 
Our aim was no longer, as formerly, to liberate Europe once 
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for all from the reign of lawless force. We were ourselves 
succumbing more and more to the rule of lawless force. 
Therefore the efforts to make peace were all of them to 
prove abortive. 

It appears that there would have been no difficulty on 
either side in getting the fighting men to stop. Fighting con- 
ditions were getting beyond the power of endurance of most 
men. The Allied soldiers did not consider that they would 
be shamed if negotiations were taken up. We read that at 
the end of October military men were not so gloomy as 
some others concerning the German advances in Roumania 
and in the West; it seemed to them that prospects were 
brightening. They saw signs—the German line thinning, the 
German morale deteriorating, the increased hustling of Ger- 
man troops from one threatened point to another. Longing 
for peace was spreading. It is reported that the Army con- 
sidered that, although they would fight to the end, statesmen 
should not prolong the coming of the end. 

The Nation, October 7, 1916, contains a letter signed by a 
Liberal Member of Parliament. The writer quotes a letter 
from a private soldier on war service. This man pleads that 
not one soldier in twenty from France, Egypt, Dardanelles 
and Malta wants the war to go on. He says that if the talks 
of soldiers amongst themselves could be heard the Govern- 
ment would be startled out of their complacency. Germans 
are not hated, they are not even discussed in an unfriendly 
spirit. “The German who is now fighting is simply driven 
to the slaughter. We all seem caught up in a terrible machine, 
which no one has the capacity or pluck to control. Apart 
from military families and a pepulace who are hypnotized 
by fear, which they sometimes call hate, no man believes in 
a military ending to the war. The broad position is that the 
war goes on because no Government has the moral courage 
to make the first move for either a truce or peace. Each 
thinks its reputation depends on shouting hate the longest.” 

Later the correspondence columns of the Nation continue 
to give letters from soldiers at the front who deplore the 
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inability displayed at home of understanding the depth of 
the miseries and horrors at the front. 

One soldier in the line, who had been extremely enthu- 
siastic in joining up, is reported by a friend as writing, 
“When I hear Asquith talking of ‘not sheathing the sword’ 
my blood turns to ice.” 

A lady has told how “‘a soldier boy let himself “go” to me 
in the train”. It was at a time when Morel and Trevelyan 
and other Members of Parliament were speaking in favour 
of negotiating peace. So she told the lad that a few men 
were that day facing odds in the House of Commons to try 
to stop the war. The lad was just off to the front again. He 
said, with suppressed passion: “If I could go to-day and 
speak there, and say what I have seen and what I know— 
this war must be stopped.” 

After considering a statement on war aims which the 
German Chancellor had given in the official North German 
Gazette in July, 1916, and comparing the conditions which 
Germany would accept then with previous pronouncements 
of the Chancellor, the Nation remarks that conceivably the 
following terms might emerge from a Peace Conference: 
(1) No annexations, (2) An independent Poland, (3) No 
trade war after the war ended. “The broad fact is, we think, 
that the Chancellor’s policy is not annexation.” Then, too, 
the entry of Roumania on the side of the Allied Powers at 
the end of August, 1916, which tightened up the encircle- 
ment of the Central Powers, might have been calculated to 
bring the end of the war nearer. 

Unfortunately, it had a contrary effect. The successes won 
by the Germans and their rapid victorious advance through 
Roumania gave the militarists among the Allies an excuse 
for battling on at all costs till the Central Powers should be 
finally everywhere humiliated. 

Still the cry which amounted to No Peace at any Price! 
was not so universally raised in Britain as it had been, 
now that the third winter of the war was advancing on 
Society in arms. It is interesting to take stock of the modifi- 
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cations displayed in the mentality of the writers of the 
Nation group concerning the ends for which the war was 
being fought. Early in September, 1916, they know that 
Germany wants peace. They feel, however, that unless the 
restoration of the three small nations—Belgium, Serbia, 
Montenegro—is assured, peace is not yet in sight. Germany 
too must acknowledge defeat because aggression lies at her 
door. But these statements are immediately followed by a 
strange declaration. “If our whole contention is bad, if the 
war is only a dog-fight, an illustration of the innate madness 
and badness of mankind . . . we had better finish it to- 
morrow.” 

Such implied doubt as to the idealistic aims which for 
months the Nation had persisted in acclaiming, shows the 
line of cleavage there now was between those who stubbornly 
insisted on the “knock-out blow” and those who in their 
hearts, though not always proclaiming it, realized that it 
would be well for the future peace of Europe to obtain peace 
by negotiation. There was, too, the third company of men 
and women, the taunted “‘peace at any price” groups who 
advocated a negotiated peace from the outset. 

It may be well to remind ourselves again that opinion in 
Germany was also widely divided and that war aims were 
being reconsidered in other countries besides Great Britain. 

In the Reichstag, in the middle of September, the two 
sides in the German Government opposed each other’s 
views concerning the prosecution of the war. The Jingo and 
military elements disputed the views of the Chancellor, the 
Radicals and certain Moderates and the Socialists agreed 
with him, and he had the Kaiser’s approval. The Chancellor 
was accused of thwarting the Zeppelin campaign against 
England for many months. It was only in the end that he 
had to allow it for the sake of maintaining such unity in 
Germany as was necessary for waging the war. The Chan- 
cellor, defending himself, gave examples of the “‘territorial 
covetousness and destructiveness of the Allies”, whilst he 
maintained Germany stood for the ‘‘defence of our right to 
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existence and freedom”. He then announced that he ac- 
cepted a statement recently made by M. Briand, that 
France was fighting for a firm and lasting peace based on 
international agreements to protect freedom. “That, too, is 
what we want’’—said the German Chancellor. 

On November 5, 1916, the Central Powers had formally 
announced their resolve to make Poland an independent, 
constitutional, hereditary monarchy. The document pro- 
claiming this was sympathetically expressed. A Polish Com- 
mission had sat in Berlin and arrangements had been care- 
fully prepared. This settlement showed that liberal ideas 
were in the ascendant in Germany. For the Junker party 
would have held the restoration of Poland to Russia as a 
prize card with which they might obtain a separate peace 
and future alliance with the Czar and their neighbours on 
the East. The Nation allows that the declaration of the inde- 
pendence of Poland indicates a victory of the more liberal 
elements in Germany, but only after the imputation of most 
cynical motives for the move have been imputed to German 
politicians. 

Again the desire to see the war ended is visible in the 
Nation’s leader on Politics and Affairs, November 18, 1916. 
The question is put: Was it possible that Asquith’s declara- 
tion of what should be attained by the war—a European 
partnership, the policy of the Concert rather than that of 
rival groups—was this not in sight? This was done in con- 
nection with another important statement which the Ger- 
man Chancellor made in the Reichstag on November oth. 
This time he stated clearly that Germany never intended 
to annex Belgium or to dispute the integrity of France in 
Europe or elsewhere. Any intentions of acquiring French 
colonies, if such intentions had existed, were thus relin- 
quished. The Chancellor declared that Germany would 
associate herself with any after-war demand for interna- 
tional agreements and would join or put herself at the head 
of any international system. A League of Nations was 
being much discussed at the time. Wilson, just re-elected 
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President, recommended such a league as the way out of 
world chaos. 

So the German Chancellor not only accepted the leading 
which Lord Grey had given, but, putting himself in line 
with Asquith’s earlier statements, accepted an international 
scheme of universal reconstruction. 

Well may Massingham write: “Germany for a League of 
Nations? Germany accepts French and Belgian integrity? 
Criticize, qualify, subtract as we will, these utterances . . . 
cannot be passed over.” 

The Chancellor’s November declarations were followed 
up by a proposal to enter into peace negotiations forthwith, 
made on December 12th, when identical Notes for trans- 
mission to the States at war with Germany were also sent to 
the United States, to Spanish and Swiss representatives in 
Berlin. The text of the Note was read to the Reichstag. 

On December 22nd President Wilson’s Note addressed to 
all the belligerents was published. He suggested that each 
side should avow their respective aims, state the terms on 
which they would consent to end the war, and the arrange- 
ments which they would consider satisfactory as a guarantee 
against the kindling of any similar conflict in future. He 
proposed that “soundings should be taken”, To President 
Wilson it seemed that in the statements of their general 
purposes the belligerents profess objects which are “‘vitally 
the same”. But, he added, the neutral world has yet to learn 
what “‘precise objects” would satisfy the one side or the 
other. 

Germany replied at once, warmly thanking President 
Wilson for his proposal. But they stated no terms. They only 
proposed that a meeting of delegates of the belligerent 
Powers should be assembled immediately in some neutral 
place. 

On December 26, 1916, newspapers announce ‘“‘Another 
Peace Note’’. It came from Switzerland, whose Confedera- 
tion of small States, related as they were to both sides and 
surrounded by the ragings of belligerent forces, were bound 
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to suffer appalling suspense so long as war was continued. 
There was no shadow of doubt that this neutral land, whence 
the mad game of war might be viewed freed of all glamour, 
wanted peace. One paragraph of their Peace Note ends 
with the cry which should have been uttered by all: 

“The generous personal initiative of President Wilson 
does not fail to awaken in Switzerland a deep echo. Faithful 
to the duties which the strictest observation of neutrality 
imposes on her, united by the same friendship to the two 
groups of Powers at present at war, isolated in the middle 
of the frightful struggle of peoples seriously threatened, and 
struck in her spiritual and material interests, our country 
longs for peace.” 

After a period of uncertainty the Allies must be held to 
have rejected Germany’s calls for peace. They said that no 
statement of conditions was forthcoming. They added the 
accusation that Germany had made a false return to America 
as to her achievements in fighting and was therefore in- 
sincere. 

The joint Allied reply to President Wilson’s Note finally 
handed in by France, on January 5, 1917, rhetorical in tone, 
brought peace no nearer in view. “They associated themselves 
whole-heartedly with the plan of creating a League of Nations 
to ensure peace and justice throughout the world.” They 
adhere to the idea of the reorganization of Europe under a 
public guarantee of settlement on principles of freedom and 
national opportunity. The considered claims of the various 
territories fought over are advanced. The Turks must be 
expelled from Europe. Various oppressed nationalities 
should be freed from foreign domination. Finally, the Allies 
formally repudiate any idea of the ruin or political destruc- 
tion of the Germanic Power. No positive advance towards 
negotiations was proposed, however. 

At first the German offers had been heralded with joy by 
the Nation. But subsequently other interests—a great War 
Loan, educational legislation, the advance of the Central 
Powers in Roumania—replace enthusiasm. The rest of the 
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Press and most of the people of Great Britain poured con- 
tempt on the Hun offers and set themselves all the more 
doggedly to “get on with the war”. 

It was ever thus in the war years, If some healing of the 
nations, some way out of chaos, came to the fore, the immense 
business of war and the complications of world upheaval 
claimed attention, the hopeful move was shoved off the 
board, banished from men’s consciousness. Constructive 
purpose had no chance of being pursued. 

Still, notwithstanding the failure of the German peace 
offers of November and December, 1916, which crowned all 
the peace feelers, peace efforts, peace proposals, made during 
the early years of war, but met with dire opposition, dis- 
dainful cynicism on the part of the Allied peoples and their 
rulers, these proposals yet mark a point in the war. 

As regards Germany, internal changes began to be mooted 
in the direction of more responsible and democratic home 
government. And as regards the foreign policies, the aims 
of war, a correspondent of the New York World obtained 
a statement passed by the German Chancellor and 
Foreign Office in which all ideas of annexations were 
denied and only strategic rectifications of frontiers were 
discussed. 

Unfortunately, this correspondent was probably right, 
when, after examination of the whole situation in Germany, 
he concludes—that there was a general desire for peace but 
little hope of it. 

In Britain, as we have seen, there was a decided modifi- 
cation of the views which earlier on led more thoughtful 
men to support the war. We have taken note of the Nation’s 
declaration that the aims of 1914 were won. 

In the Challenge, a religious paper with Liberal tendencies 
which had warmly upheld the early war ideals, there ap- 
peared in the last number published in 1916 an article 
which shows a turning in the tide of thought. This very out- 
spoken article, headed “The Church and National Ideal- 
ism”, made an impression at the time. It begins with an 
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earnest appeal to the Bishops to consider what is happening, 
for: 

“On their authority we are calling for God’s blessing on 
our arms—that is to say, on our acts of the killing and maim- 
ing and maddening of men, of devastation of towns, villages, 
and fields, and of deliberately making the lives of the whole 
population of four nations as miserable and intolerable as we 
can in the hope of breaking their spirit for the war. And the 
purpose of it? To impose terms which may in part be con- 
trary to our professed principles ; which may or may not be 
otherwise inequitable ; which may or may not sow the seeds 
of future strife ; and as to the moral justification of which the 
Church has not been, and will not be, consulted. At any 
rate they will be dictated primarily by material interests. 
Surely it is the duty of Christians to take whatever steps may 
be necessary to satisfy themselves that the real object of the 
later as well as of the earlier phases of the war shall be the 
realization of the Divine Will in the relations of nation with 
nation, race with race. . . . The ethical situation is not what 
it was in August, 1914; the whole subject requires recon- 
sideration. Above all, an effort should be made to recover 
the independence of conscience which we have surrendered, 
without a struggle, to the State. . . . When the thought in 
our minds was our obligation, as a point of honour, to 
succour France and defend Belgium, there was but little 
obvious harm in allowing the State to keep our consciences 
for us. We all thought and felt alike.” It is urged in con- 
clusion that there is far more call for moral independence, 
for “some attempt to take action”, after things spoken and 
written in 1916, than there was at the beginning of the war. 

A sobered mood, a recovery from belligerent intoxication, 
is revealed in this Challenge article. This is all the clearer 
when account is taken of the extreme slowness there is in 
Church of England circles to give expression to evolving 
changes of opinion. I find an impression of a “beautiful 
service” at Hampstead Parish Church on Christmas Day in 
my diary for 1916. It betokens a subdued mood. “‘Very sad, 
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most people in mourning or dark colours. A real, deep devo- 
tional atmosphere, something new to the Parish Church. It 
seemed somehow as though people groping in the dark had 
at last met with their own souls. The first verse of God Save 
the King was sung, but it was not shouted defiantly as in 
some churches in war time. A note of ‘Peace on Earth’ was 
emphasized in the services and in the sermon it was said 
that the Babe brought the glad message to all peoples.” 

On December gist there is a note: “Everyone in the 
tubes and the streets looked sad and depressed over the 
Christmas time, with few exceptions. The soldiers coming 
and going looked sad. Only those who had evidently just 
been met by wife and children and friends had glad faces. 
Some young people too were happy and some much dressed, 
dissolute-looking couples—officers, soldiers and made-up 
ladies—were enjoying pleasure after their kind, but they 
furnished the exceptions.” 

The anxiety which responsible financiers showed in the 
warnings they uttered, after a stock-taking of national re- 
sources towards the end of 1916, should have been taken to 
heart when opportunity for replying to peace proposals was 
there. 

In “The Week in the City” article, the Nation, December 
9, 1916, shows a state of things and describes a state of mind 
which should have led reasonable people to concentrate on 
obtaining peace speedily. 

“One cannot wonder that the rate of interest, as well as 
commodity prices, should have doubled after two years of 
such a war as this.” (Consols were at 54, Midland Preferred 
at 43, and so on.) “What prevents a débdcle’”, it is said, “‘is 
the hope eternal, fostered from time to time by rumours, 
that peace may soon be in sight. Everyone is anxious to 
be convinced that such a peace would be durable, and 
the word ‘premature’ is becoming less popular as the third 
winter of the war advances, and the spectre of world-wide 
famine comes in sight.” 

On December 15, 1916, the Manchester Guardian reports 
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McKenna as saying that the rate of war expenditure “‘is 
rising with portentous rapidity. ... The £5,000,000 a day 
which we were told would be normal has already become 
£6,000,000. And the end is not yet.” Commenting on this 
in a leader, it is said: ‘““The factitious prosperity of the 
present encourages many people to believe that the waste of 
war is an ingenious device for making us all rich and need 
give no one anxiety. Mr. Bonar Law tells these complacent 
persons that ‘it is a process of blood-letting which in the 
long run can have only one result’.”” 

The year 1916 ended on a Sunday, and that day the new 
Emperor of Austria was being crowned at Budapest. So 
great was the longing for peace that he was hailed as the 
“King of Peace”, and the streets rang with cries for peace. 

At this time a neutral subject coming to England after 
being in Germany declared that Germany would give no 
rest with her peace proposals. 

Before examining the influences which forbade any ap- 
proaches to peace being made by responsible British states- 
men at the close of 1916, notwithstanding the growing 
chorus of men of understanding and of faith who pleaded 
that the time had come to do so, let it be clearly repeated 
that the professed aims for intervention put forth by Britain 
in 1914 were won. 

Evidence here advanced has to be briefly stated. But 
proofs are abundant that the spirit of German Militarism, 
in so far as it ever possessed the people of Germany, was shat- 
tered. The pride of Prussian Militarism which had sent the 
millions of its conscripted Army rejoicing on the way to the 
different fighting fronts, was long ere this humiliated. The 
responsible Government, with the Chancellor, Bethmann- 
Hollweg, to the fore and the Kaiser following after in the 
shadows, were asking for peace, renouncing annexations 
and claims of dominance. They had published their notion 
of organizing the world for peace after the war. “The first 
condition for the development of international relations by 
means of an arbitration court and the peaceful liquidation 
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of existing antagonisms would be that henceforth no aggres- 
sive coalitions should be formed. Germany is ready at all 
times to join the Union of Peoples.” ! 

Doubtless both sides would have had to climb down from 
such broadly stated terms as had been postulated. Yet a 
basis for a negotiated peace was won. Had the opportunity 
been taken in good faith, what might not mankind have 
been saved? The question needs no elaborating. Each year 
after the long-drawn-out war and the cruel peace has rubbed 
the answer in. We have outlined the course of events and 
conditions which should have led to peace through the 
months of 1915 and 1916. We have noted efforts made in 
many directions to initiate negotiations for making peace. 
We must now trace the tempers and dispositions which pre- 
vented any real approach taking place, which turned down 
trial offers, scorned the bare mention of peace being pos- 
sible, and so doing, condemned the world to continue the 
vast task of moral and material destruction for nearly two 
years longer. We turn back to 1915. 


2. No PEACE AT ANY PRICE 


It comes as a surprise to find that efforts to make peace 
were attempted quite early in the war—indeed, in some form 
or other, from the beginning. The still, small voice of reason, 
struggling to be heard, was so generally shouted down that 
few noticed its pleadings at the time. If some did, distrac- 
tions during the reign of belligerent passion were so great 
that contrary promptings were speedily effaced. 

The conspiracy to hush up the still small voice was well- 
nigh universal. A notion constantly raised as a hindrance to 
peace proposals was vehemently stated by the Bishop of 
London in a letter to his diocese, at the end of September, 
1915. He writes: “The one thing to be most dreaded just 
now is an inconclusive peace. The end of the first year of 
the war, now that we know the long preparations which had 
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been made secretly by one nation in its ambition to enslave 
the world, was bound to show little signs of coming victory.” 
Whilst waiting for the distant period when victory might be 
considered due, the Bishop encouraged righteous wrath to 
grow within him. ‘“‘What this time of reading and thinking 
has done for me is to convince me with a deeper conviction 
than ever that one country, and one country only, is to blame 
for this war, and that our only fault has been an unwilling- 
ness to believe that so great a crime was really contem- 
plated.” The practical point the Bishop inculcates, besides 
the duty of fighting on to save the freedom of the world, is 
that “there must be a kind of glorying in London at being 
allowed to take our little share of danger in the Zeppelin 
raids”. 

This term—an inconclusive peace—was constantly 
bandied about and solemnly denounced with little thought 
of what was implied by the vague suggestion. 

A similar and oft-repeated plea is advanced in a letter 
dated March 3, 1915. The writer thinks “‘it is somewhat 
premature to talk of peace yet, as we have not yet won any 
crushing victory and a stalemate would be of all things most 
hateful to everybody”. It is truthfully added that “most 
people are in a state of irritability at the slowness of the war 
and are intolerant of criticisms of our foreign policy”. 

Another writer well expresses the situation when he says 
that events move so swiftly that a situation becomes ancient 
history in a few days. But he objects to seeking the earliest 
opportunity to make an approach to peace because he 
thinks it might involve eagerness to seek peace at any price. 
He is also concerned that a peace Memorial might be open 
to the construction of affording an encouragement to the 
enemy nations. 

A woman of high attainments in historical study, who had 
ever been a champion of liberal ideals before the war of 
1914, said in November, 1916, that Germans had broken 
their word before the war and we could never trust them to 
all eternity. The most reasonable of people worked them- 
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selves up to an irresponsible pitch of passion when the possi- 
bility of an approach to peace was put before them. So 
deeply did belief in the utter and irretrievable moral worth- 
lessness of “Germans” sink into passion-biased souls that 
even now, when a dozen years have passed since war ended, 
in clubs and drawing-rooms it is quite customary to declare 
with fervour: “I shall never trust ‘Germans’ about any- 
thing.” 

Again in a letter of June 2, 1916, it is argued that there 
is a definite antagonism of principle between the British 
and the German peoples at this moment, “that is why our 
nation, for all its sorrow, is content to fight”. 

Fear was constantly expressed that any attempt to pro- 
mote peace would but encourage the enemy and prolong 
the war by making Germany think that she might expect 
more favourable terms than we should ever accord her. 

These are a few samples of the excuses put forward by 
those who, at other times, had favoured the establishment 
of international peace, by people of larger vision. It was 
astonishing how war fever cramped these people’s minds, 
or filled them with fear of not running with the multitude 
even when the multitude ran to do the things which they 
themselves felt to be evil. 

Another way of evading peace was to commence the dis- 
cussions of peace by full rehearsals of all Germany’s crimes 
and iniquities. The one-sided emphasis on the excesses 
which Germany had committed and oblivion concerning 
breaches of civilized conventions and laws which the Allies 
committed spread to the very country which suffered 
keenly from these delinquencies. In the United States 
opinion hardened against peace in some important quarters 
because cultural closeness to Britain created strong sym- 
pathy with the Allies’ side from the beginning of the war. 
The Pope in his Easter message sent to America (in 1915) 
said that he placed his “‘entire hopes” for an early peace on 
American efforts, and promised her at the moment of inter- 
vention the utmost support of the Holy See. Yet in response 
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to this Dr. Eliot, one of the half-dozen leading men of 
America, speaking to a meeting of Baptist ministers, told 
them bluntly—“Do not pray for peace now. I cannot con- 
ceive a worse catastrophe for the human race than peace in 
Europe now.” The judgment was based on the German 
oppression of Belgium and German disregard for treaty 
rights. * 

It is in accord with the same purblind conviction that 
when tentative statements of the terms which Germany 
would accept drifted through and were discussed, the Watton 
said of them: “They point to something like an ordinary 
peace. But the country which suggests them is not an ordi- 
nary belligerent Power.” The article proceeds to paint 
Germany’s war acts in the blackest colours, showing that 
she is engaged in a “conspiracy of terror stretching from 
Washington to Teheran”, and concludes that Germany’s 
fighting methods forbid the thought of “closing the war by 
an ordinary peace”. This was in December, 1915, but 
already then the “fighting methods” of the nations locked 
together in mortal strife could in no case be taken as criteria 
worthy of winning the prize of peace. 

Deductions made in a letter in the Challenge about the 
same time are no less questionable. The writer is annoyed 
by a plea for peace. He quotes a correspondent who had 
asked: “Why devote all this attention to guns and arma- 
ment? Why insist on fighting on until one side has won the 
victory? Let us forgive and forget and be brothers again at 
the foot of the Cross.” He then says: “Could anything be 
more palpably inspired by German emissaries? . . . It is 
interesting to analyse the appeal and find that it aims at the 
religious instincts of those who are not expected to be able 
to correct its theology. Its anzmic Christianity knows no 
punishment for sin, but in the face of the unspeakable in- 
iquities of the Hun proposes ‘the turning of the other cheek, 
the forgiving unto seventy times seven’. . . . The symbol of 
the Cross stands for the drastic punishment of Germany and 

t The Nation, April 17, 1915. 
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it is surely time that ‘the Churches’ made it clear that 
all appeals to religious feeling in favour of peace will be 
suspected of German origin unless they contain a clause 
reserving for outraged humanity the power to retain sins as 
well as to remit them, and the determination to inflict such 
punishment upon Germany as will express the conscience 
of civilization. . . . Otherwise our enslaved children, as far as 
they are permitted to survive, will curse the Christianity of 
those whose conscience made cowards of them all.” 

Similar confused and distracted arguments and appeals 
were plentiful in war time. The above are given as examples 
of war hatred and obsession manifested in unlikely quarters. 

Intellectual and artistic people are always at a discount 
in war time. But the extent to which they might be morally 
battered about is exemplified when Clive Bell, the art critic, 
tried to infuse some sane thinking in the country, in the 
autumn of 1915. He wrote a pamphlet, Peace at Once. Put- 
ting his contention in a forcible way, he maintained that it 
is better to be alive, even though defeated, rather than dead 
and done with. It was small wonder, under a Government 
which was “out to win the war”, that all unsold copies of 
the pamphlet were speedily seized and suppressed. But it is 
astonishing that various intellectuals fell on Clive Bell’s 
arguments, sane as they were, if a bit involved, after the 
manner of his writings, that they pulled them to shreds, or 
thought they did, treating them and him with the utmost 
contempt. Clive Bell, writing to the Nation concerning the 
treatment he and his pamphlet had 1eceived, asks to have 
an opinion as to its suppression. He wonders whether the 
brand of tyranny under which Germans are suffering is 
more evil and oppressive than that which we enjoy in this 
country, and he asks: “Are you still of the opinion that we 
are fighting for freedom?” The Editor replies that he does 
not think the pamphlet should have been suppressed as it 
was written with sincerity. But he does not “in the least 
accept its argument”. The Tolstoyan peace proposed is 
impossible. 
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In the following number of the Nation, Bernard Shaw 
comes to Clive Bell’s rescue. He concludes his letter by say- 
ing: ‘‘Meanwhile, let us confess that if, as he suggests, com- 
batants were to throw down their arms and refuse to strike 
another blow, it would be a more glorious event in the 
history of mankind than all the victories ever won.” 

The Editor’s comment on this finely sane pronouncement 
is very characteristic of the deep resentment felt at any 
questioning of war ideals. (‘“‘Mr. Shaw must know that there 
are higher and deeper things in our English resistance to 
Germany than lust of killing.”) Of course Mr. Shaw knew 
this, but he also knew that pretty well everybody held at the 
time that the killing of Germans was a high, if not quite 
holy, duty. 

In the autumn of 1916, food shortage, acute in Germany, 
was coming within sight in England. Yet the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could say concerning the outcome of the 
war: “The signs of victory are everywhere.” And there was 
no idea of probing possibilities of peace. Instead, Mr. 
McKenna went as far as declaring: “Our position to-day 
justifies not only the highest hope but the most complete 
confidence.” The war must be backed up regardless of cost, 
and these optimistic statements were made to urge people 
to further effort, especially in the direction of investing 
savings in what were euphemistically called “War Savings”. 
Therefore emphatic optimism was necessary, although finan- 
cial indications furnished no basis for optimism if war were 
persisted in. During October, the “City Articles’? in the 
Nation describe things differently. On October 7th, it is said 
that the prospect of a long and bitter war, opened out in 
Lloyd George’s interview with an American journalist, 
helped to cause depression. At the same time, as has been 
described, the confidence in some circles that the German 
Government was making serious and persistent overtures for 
peace produced a more cheerful tone in the markets. On 
October 21st, the depression in stocks is taken seriously. 
Consols had fallen to 564 and nearly all first-class Home 
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Securities had followed suit. Again the Lloyd George inter- 
view is mentioned as one of the possible influences for such 
declines. Although the Nation still was set on continuing the 
war, it cannot deny that a real index—the price of stocks— 
shows that a “‘knock-out-blow policy” exercised a depressing 
influence. 

Yet such real and palpable signs of the ebbing of the tide 
of Britain’s prosperity made no difference in war advocacy. 
It is amazing how far a renowned statesman was prepared 


to go in his opposition to any mention of peace proposals . 


The Times, November 2, 1916, reports a speech made on the 
previous day by Lord Rosebery. In it he says that the future 
historian, when writing about the war, will recognize two 
great features, first, “the infamous and subterranean plot 
which was laid with so much skill and foresight and such 
devilish hypocrisy by the Prussians against the liberty and 
independence of Europe”. Lord Rosebery did not dwell on 
this “nauseous point, about which it was almost impossible 
to exaggerate one’s feelings”, or find words adequate to the 
occasion. On the second point, the assertion that the war 
had enabled the British Empire to find itself, he says: ““There 
is nothing which unites us so closely as blood shed in a com- 
mon and a righteous cause. That is the mortar upon which 
the Empire is based from now, henceforth and for ever.” 
Lord Rosebery saw only one possibility which might avail 
to relax the ties which united the Empire. It was that in 
some irresponsible quarters some people babbled about an 
immediate peace, a sort of “as you were” peace which 
would leave the Prussians as they were, ready to recom- 
mence their fiendish antagonism against civilization. He 
then proceeds to make a tremendous appeal. Was it really 
supposed that all the sacrifices undergone, the shedding of 
“our dearest blood”, the paying out of more than five mil- 
lions a day, was all this to leave Prussia the devilish Power 
she has been in the past? If any Minister were so cowardly, 
so short-sighted and imbecile as to conclude such a peace, 
the adherence of the Dominions might be ended by their 
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choosing better statesmen of their own. Besides fighting in 
our own cause we were fighting for every small country in 
the world, for all the neutral countries, even for the United 
States, which would be the next to suffer from the aggressive 
and unscrupulous power of Prussia if we were defeated. 

It is truly amazing that the many “feelers” after peace 
made from neutral quarters could be utterly refuted, 
ignored, even in a war harangue, by such a man as Lord 
Rosebery, that superhuman power for achieving untold 
mischief could be attributed still to a people already starved 
and much denuded. 

Obsession like this is more symptomatic of the aberration 
of men’s minds than the bedlam screams and shouts of 
recruiting orations or the emotional audacities of infatuated 
war-mongers. 

Whilst politer people made gallant efforts to explain that 
the war must go on till something unobtainable, such as the 
crushing of Germany, the establishment of equal rights 
among all nations, was obtained, the exponents of war fury 
piled invectives and insults on all who mentioned peace. 

It serves little purpose to recall the mad language and the 
insane suggestions which filled a considerable part of the 
Press throughout the war years and always increased in 
fury at any mention of peace proposals. 

A few characteristic phrases may suffice as reminders of 
how complete the estrangement of mind was in war time. 

Lord Sandhurst, in his Diary, on December 14, 1916, has 
this entry: “A peace kite appeared from Berlin. This was at 
once flung back by all the Allies of the Entente ; indeed it is 
waste of time to write about it.” And on December 21st, he 
writes: “An American peace kite which has set the town 
agog, repudiated by the entire British and French Press. I 
pay the same attention to it that I paid to Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s speech.” 

Here again, it is a man of high position and reputation 
who pours scorn on peace “kites”. 

t Day by Day, 1916-1921, pp. 129, 131. 
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On December 15th, Lord Sandhurst noted that with the 
new appointments out, he was Lord Chamberlain in a third 
Government in six years; and a few days later Asquith, on 
the resignation of his Government, made him a Viscount. 
Yet this high-placed official wrote about the fine appeals 
which were made in the House in February, 1916: “Some 
Russian Envoys ... went to the House of Commons and 
came in for an impassioned and tremendous speech by the 
Prime Minister against the peace party, which consists of 
about three—Snowden (Labour), who, the Prime Minister 
says, spoke well; Ponsonby, a very nice man otherwise but a 
political crank; and C. Trevelyan.” 1 

But if great lords supported the war to the last drop of 
their blood and poured scorn on all the peace proposals 
from many quarters made during the third winter of war, 
Socialists were equally bent on the same pursuit. The day 
after Christmas, December 26th, there was a great gathering 
in Paris for the national congress of the French Socialist 
Party. Mr. Arthur Henderson, member of the new British 
War Council, represented England. In his speech he ad- 
mitted that “War is the brutal negation of our high ideals 
of liberty and brotherhood and internationalism. But French 
and British working-men took up the cause of national de- 
fence because they knew that German militarism endangered 
everything that is dear to them. As to peace—we fight for 
peace and against war, and for a lasting peace which nothing 
can disturb. To make peace now—even to think of peace at 
any time without complete indemnity for the past and abso- 
lute security for the future—would be to betray the cause of 
liberty.” Mr. Henderson’s words were much applauded. 

These oft-repeated phrases, vague and irrational, ex- 
pressed the fixed obstinacy of masses of Socialists who, deny- 
ing their faith in human brotherhood, were resolved against 
peace whatever the cost of blind resistance might be. 

A very great part of the British Press literally howled 
down the far-reaching German peace proposals made in the 

* Day by Day, 1916-1921, p. 26. 
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middle of December. Head-lines and ejaculatory phrases 
show this. 

The Daily Mail, December 13, 1916, has as general head- 
ing, “Impudent German Peace Trick”. An article on Ger- 
many is headed “The Empty Stomach Peace Whine”. The 
Evening News of the same date, the 132nd day of the war, 
bears the general heading, “The Nation Says: No German 
Peace”. The title of the leading news paragraphs runs: 
“Contemptuous Reception of the Hun Threats”. 

As to the way in which the Press received the Note on 
peace proposals which President Wilson sent to all the belli- 
gerents just before the year closed, in which he suggested 
that the views of the two belligerent sides when compared 
did not seem so very far apart, a Manchester Guardian leader 
(December 27th) exactly describes it. “Because these sug- 
gestions are not altogether to our taste newspapers fly off 
with columns upon columns of denunciation. They attribute 
motives which are not plausible, intentions which are not 
even possible, statements which are not in the text, and not 
one, apparently, stays to consider the probable effect of the 
outburst on American opinion. They do not even take the 
trouble to read the text itself.” 

It was the perverse spirit thus displayed which barred the 
way to peace when the path seemed not too difficult. 

Besides which, three sets of actions already taken con- 
demned the world to fight on. 

First, the agreement made early in the war by the Allies 
that none of them would conclude peace till all were agreed 
to do so. 

Secondly, the unfair arrangements and impossible 
promises made in the Secret Treaties. 

Thirdly, the “Knock-Out” interview in which the Secre- 
tary for War, Lloyd George, advertised to the world in terms 
of brutal, gladiatorial sport that the Allies were not taking 
any peace. The war was conceived as a dog-fight, the soldiers 
fighting it were “game dogs”. When losing they hung on 
without whining. Or, as humans, they played the game, 
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neither “‘quitting” nor “squeaking”. There could be no 
outside interference “at this stage”. The fight must be to a 
finish—to a knock-out. 

It was the utterly irresponsible war spirit, and the wild, 
demented proceedings taken under its promptings, which 
denied possibilities of stopping the outrageous strife when 
the times were ripe for approach to peace. The perverted 
nations were thus condemned to two more years of mutual 
body-and-soul destruction. And, as a whole Society, with 
hardened hearts, endorsed this ineffable folly. 
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CHAPTER XI 


WAR, MORE WAR 


“War is everywhere, and is more and more conceived as an 


end in itself.” 
The Nation, October 7, 1916 


“We still have the moral equipment of a pedestrian biped, 
and we assume to ourselves the responsibilities of petrol. 
Our emotional evolution, in short, is still many generations 


behind our material development.” 
The Nation, May 29, 1915 
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CHAPTER XI 


WAR, MORE WAR 


1. WAR AN END IN ITSELF 


Next in importance to the study of the temper which brought 
the war about, is the study of the temper which prevented 
the war from ending. 

Abundant opportunities for studying the passionate bent 
of mind which kept the war going may be found in the 
appeals made in the Press and on platforms at the end of 
1916, where it was urged that the German offers of negotia- 
tions, and President Wilson’s offers to facilitate peace 
approaches, should be dismissed as unworthy of considera- 
tion. When made by men of education, these appeals were 
usually based on prejudiced grounds, as in this letter written 
to the editor of Common Sense. It shows the usual contentions. 

“It seems to me that no one except a very simple—one 
might almost write ‘idiotic’-—person could possibly attach 
the smallest value to any undertaking that Germany might 
give on any subject or any contract whatsoever. The violation 
of her national honour and pledged word is inscribed on 
the pages of history in terms that the world can never forget 
or forgive. She stands confessed as a liar, a trickster, and a 
nation to whom shame is unknown. She would break any 
contract without a qualm if by doing so she could see her 
way to gain an advantage. ‘The devil was sick—the devil a 
saint would be. The devil was well—the devil a saint was he !’ 
No, Sir, I believe the whole future of the civilized world is 
dependent upon Germany being placed in such a position 
that she cannot and dare not refuse to fulfil the obligations by 
which, I trust, she will be securely bound.” 

A strange justification for continuing the fighting without 
deigning to consider possible “approaches to peace” had 
been advanced earlier by a notable writer and politician in 
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Hobson had initiated in 1915. In one letter C. F. G. Master- 
man says: “I would continue demanding of this generation 
the maintenance of this almost intolerable burden—in the 
hope that, at last, those who come after us may be given 
the opportunity of cherishing a hope and an ideal.” 

Neurotic individuals usually maintain that they would do 
fine things if only some one or some thing did not stand in 
the way. When national hysteria reigns, your own nation is 
always prepared to do fine things, work according to high 
ideals, if only the enemy nation did not stand in the way. 
England’s aims were indeed lofty; but the wickedness of 
Germany frustrated them. 

Whilst intellectual people raised their far-fetched argu- 
ments for waging, and continuing to wage, a just and holy 
war, humbler folk, in the fury of their anger, cried out that 
“peace” was unthinkable. Every obstacle had been putin the 
way of the women, who, some of them, managed to meet at 
The Hague in May, 1915, to try to discover some way of 
stopping the inhuman murdering. Europe rang with wild 
denouncement of such efforts. The infection of war fever even 
in neutral countries was rampant. A Dutch woman wrote: 
“A peace which merely stopped this war would be no gain 
whatsoever, but rather a ghastly and irretrievable loss !’’ 

Nationalist hysteria might have cooled down in the earlier 
period of the war ifa pause for negotiations had been possible. 
It was the fear that their obsessions might be weakened which 
caused men to stop “‘peace wangling”’ at any cost, and, in- 
stead, to encourage the raging of war passions and dementia. 

When the first war year drew to its close, August 4th, 
the day of Britain’s declaration of war, was duly celebrated. 
The King and Queen attended an intercession service at 
St. Paul’s. 

Mr, Balfour, speaking that night, declared that our 
intervention was vital, for it had saved civilization. There 
was indeed need to reiterate such declarations, for the cry 
of sacrifices already rose to heaven. Mr. Balfour says that 
Britain had by no means underplayed her part, for so great 
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a force had been raised that its casualties alone were three 
times the number of the force which we at first had promised 
to send. The natural conclusion concerning this awful 
admission is not made by the philosopher who, in normal 
times, might have been expected to advocate a reasoned 
deduction. Success attained is not enough; the number of 
victims, the piling up of the hecatombs of the best men 
of Europe in the prime of their lives, must go on. We may 
imagine the obsessed expression on the faces of the audience 
as the statesmen declared that the nation looks with un- 
flinching eyes on the future, determined to see the war to a 
“good end”, 

When another year had run its bloody course, Society at 
home, determined as ever, was content to go on and on. 

The Nation thinks that the entry to the third year of the 
war brings with it a greater sense of reality. The war was 
begun with a confidence now proved to be illusory, and the 
first anniversary ‘found us in a mood of depression”, But 
this was as ill-founded as the original confidence. Now it 
was felt, and felt rightly, after reviewing the whole course 
of the fighting everywhere, that the tide had definitely 
turned in favour of the Allies. 

However, a letter from a young officer engaged in the 
battles of the Somme, published in the same number of the 
Nation, belies the suggestion that the sense of reality has 
increased. This officer feels bitterly about cheerful accounts 
of “doings out here”. He wishes people at home would 
realize something of the horrors of the advance and the trials, 
almost beyond human endurance, that the infantry have to 
face. He tells something of the price paid in taking the 
German first-line system. (Do we not all now, after fourteen 
years, know something of the inhumanity of trench fighting 
on the Western front from the number of war novels all 
telling the same story? These, at long last, have given us a 
juster sense of reality concerning modern warfare.) 

Non-combatants, if sane, might have conceived something 
of the truth as it peeped through from time to time. The 
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young officer writes that, out at the front, the two years’ 
fighting previous to July 1, 1916, is now referred to as 
“peace time”. Indications like this of what the fighting had 
become, should have conjured up some conception of the 
awful reality. 

As to whither it all was to lead, an affirmation of Lippman 
may enlighten us. He puts it thus: “In peace time you did 
not ask what the fastest motor-car was for, and in war you 
did not ask what the completest victory was for.” The 
constant deafening, clamorous drumming of war time action 
deadened thought, murdered reason, mankind preferring 
to engage in suicidal activities rather than trouble about 
ultimate results. 

The terrible battles of the Somme, the dreadful slaughter- 
ings, made some sensitive men long for peace in the summer 
of 1916, Massingham writes: “As the tale of sacrifices 
mounts up, the responsibilities of our silent rulers mount 
too. Is it not time to speak to them and say, ‘Enough, but 
not too much . . . enough for Europe’s safety . . . nothing 
for the false idealism of glory or revenge’ ?” And again: 
“We have used violence to fight violence, and we have now 
to make sure we are the masters of our weapon.” But such 
murmurings of the still small voice of reason came from the 
few and were heard by few. An article in the same number 
quotes some notable examples of what may be termed out- 
breaks of reason. A radical member of the Reichstag, writing 
on the ideas of men in the trenches, is quoted. Many soldiers 
think that no means should rest untried to prevent another 
war, for, says the writer: “From the bravest and the best I 
heard the word that it is insanity causes Europe to make 
this war.” 

The war had become the most tragic drama, and 
the senselessness of it was apparent when the enemies, the 
soldiers of two nations fighting to the death, stood in the 
grey mist together and liked each other, as we are told. 

Nevertheless, masses of people at home were resolved to go 
on with the fighting till some vague, undefined aim was ob- 
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tained. In fact, the populations of the great Western nations, 
although they had no personal quarrel between themselves, 
were set against one another in unaccountable enmity. It 
was well said that the war was protracted because it was 
out of the control of those who suffered by it. The difficulty 
was to satisfy the non-combatants. The men of the opposing 
armies, in touch with the mad futility of attack and counter- 
attack, huge offensive pitted against long-prepared counter- 
offensive, might not have hesitated long in getting things 
settled up. 

The title of a remarkable leader in the Nation, October 21, 
1916, is, “A Battle of Ideas”. The purpose of the article is to 
point out the cleft between ideas concerning the fighting 
prevalent among soldiers and the ideas held by civilians at 
home. It was possible for soldiers still to retain the ideal 
conceptions which influenced them when they volunteered 
to fight. The world at home had changed. Here the original 
inspiration concerning the struggle had dwindled in the 
imagination, but “the stores of personal animosity which it 
has developed accumulate”. Fever and mental stress grew 
among spectators at home. The fighting armies were willing 
to end the struggle ifand when a good peace became possible, 
Civilians in the mass could only conceive of a possible peace 
as one of imposed terms, a peace in which the feud was 
carried on otherwise than by fighting. The argument shows 
that this is insensate. Reason and good feeling demand that 
hostilities must stop and life be converted to re-establishing 
the arts and practices of progressive civilization. The states- 
manship of the day is degrading war by associating it with 
blind animal passion. This is sheer insanity, for all the larger 
problems the war has opened out, such as the future of the 
Middle East regions, or of the dissolving Austrian States, can 
only be settled when release from the continuance of fighting 
is attained. The rest of the article is a plea for a broad- 
minded settlement. The voice of reason pleads against the 
fossilization of hatred. 

But hatred was fossilized. Even when it was established 
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that the war was the greatest calamity which had befallen 
humanity in modern times, men still affirmed with full 
conviction that it must go on and were ready to take any 
steps to keep it going. 

In Britain the “new” kind of blockade was set up by an 
Order in Council in the spring of 1915. It was unsupported 
by a law of contraband, It upset the Declaration of Paris 
and the doctrine of free ships making free goods. It might 
mean an almost indiscriminate stoppage, not only of direct 
trade to and from Germany, but of neutral trade in all goods 
which might be thought to have Germany as their real origin. 
Although this order was a retaliation for Germany’s horrible 
method of indiscriminate sinking of ships by means of 
submarines, it shows that Britain disregarded the rights of 
neutrals, that she was prepared to pursue war to the death. 

In the beginning there were some groups who were 
thoroughly irresponsible. But after very heavy losses in men, 
and many vehement speeches heard all over the country, even 
in out-of-the-way places, the nation as a whole became more 
and more united in indignant wrath and bulldog tenacity. 

Germany set the law of nations at defiance, but Britain 
was prepared to disregard the rights of neutrals, the rights 
of the smaller maritime nations, her neighbours in Europe, 
and the rights of the great nation across the Atlantic to whom 
she was united by many ties. It may be affirmed that Britain 
was resolved to fight to the bitterest end and that the nation 
as a whole stood behind this resolve. As more vehement war 
propaganda flooded the country to the remotest corners of 
the land, the people everywhere became as one in their 
indignant wrath and fixed obsession. As the leading article 
in The Times Literary Supplement, September 2, 1915, expressed 
it: “Our main support now and for months to come must 
be a faith that does not need to be encouraged by victory, 
that would not be lost in defeat. All bounty and glory seem 
to have faded from the struggle now . . . We cannot cut 
our losses without denying our faith and wasting the lives 
of all those who have died for us. . . . There cannot be 
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peace on earth . . . nor peace in our hearts until we have 
made our faith clear and proved it in either victory or 
defeat.” 

There was no swerving, no pause for consideration, even 
when the war at the Western front and elsewhere reached 
its further awful phase. When four or five hundred delegates 
of organized trades met at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, in 
the middle of July, 1916, to confer with representatives of 
the Government as to how the unbroken supply of munitions 
of all kinds might be kept up now that the demand for these 
had become, humanly speaking, insatiable, the unanimous 
reply of the workers was: “You shall have all the guns and 
all the shells and all the ships you need.” And “for this 
purpose” it was resolved to recommend the postponement 
of all holidays, general and local, which involved interruption 
of production. The chairman, Arthur Henderson, signed this 
self-denying ordinance. And having thus delivered them- 
selves up to perform miracles by dint of the hardest labour, 
the Conference ended with a- quite unusual incident: the 
National Anthem was sung. 

The task thus accepted was probably the biggest that 
mortal men have ever set themselves to accomplish in a given 
space. Mrs. Humphry Ward, who was one of the very few 
people who were shown the extent of the labours of all kinds 
thus undertaken, and whose account has been already 
referred to, tries in her tale of her visit to the Army Base in 
France to give an idea of the marvels accomplished in pro- 
viding everything that man, soldier, horse, guns could need. 
After walking or driving round the endless reinforcement and 
hospital camps in the open country, she sums up what she 
saw during her two days out there in her vivid way. “‘Every- 
where the same vigorous expanding organization, the same 
ceaselessly growing numbers, the same humanity and care 
in detail. . . . Is it possible that all this is the work of eighteen 
months?” The dire sight oppresses her. Like so many she 
can only endure its immensity, its enormity, by dint of 
sublimating its character. All the same, Mrs. Ward feels the 
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weight of sufferings borne by wounded men, she feels the 
pity of wasted lives even whilst looking at everything through 
a golden haze which transforms hideousness into glory. 
Everyone—officers, men, nurses, patients—behaves so beauti- 
fully. It might be thought from her enthusiastic description 
that they were there to hold a competition in goodness and 
kindness. Speaking of a city of hospitals, the growth 
of just twelve months, she says herself that the mind 
waves backwards and forwards between two impres- 
sions—the hideous havoc of war and the magical energies 
of human effort. 

Beautiful descriptions, beautifully written, tell of being 
actually in the battle-line, further than any woman had been 
allowed to penetrate, although she was saved from secing 
trenches, Returning, she talks about the war and what can 
be done to stop it with the General who had shown her 
round. Evidently feeling that such talk has some element of 
betrayal, she hastens to add: “But in this war we have no 
choice. We are fighting for civilization and freedom, and 
we must go on till we win.” Mrs. Ward was perfectly frank, 
absolutely sincere. These platitudes, the platitudes of the war 
obsession, expressed her determination, they furnished an 
incitement to sanction every enormity. 

The war, materially so real, was on the moral plane 
delusively spectral. Lured by hallucination, thousands of 
women worked with a totally unaccustomed, terrible energy 
to help on the war. They provided vast supplies of soldiers’ 
comforts, ranging from Y.M.C.A. Recreation Huts to knitted 
socks and Woodbine cigarettes. But they turned a deaf ear 
to any suggestion of the only real mitigation of the horrible 
fighting conditions which were literally corroding the 
existence of the fighting millions. The bare mention of an 
approach to peace caused the women war workers to 
blaspheme. To carry on the war was an end in itself. This 
obsession obliterated any chance of ending the war. It was 
murder to slay war’s moral phantoms, 
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2. War’s BURDENS Must Be Borne 


A glance at such brief entries in my Diary, during the second 
half of 1916, as concern mental reactions to the tumultuous 
eventsof the day, noticed in the crowd going about in London, 
may serve to recall the strain of war time felt by people at 


home. 
June 3. 
June 4. 
June 5. 


June 6. 
June 7. 


June 9. 
June 13. 


June 16. 


June 20. 
July 1. 


July 15. 


July 16. 


July 18. 
July 24. 


Aug. 3. 


North Sea battle announced with losses of ships in full. 
Sounded like defeat when taken with German 
accounts of victory. Deep depression. 

Weather cold, rainy. Deep depression. 

Spirits recovering. (Later) Lord Kitchener drowned in 
the Hampshire. 

The Whitsuntide holidays not to be kept. 

Frightful depression concerning the loss of Lord 
Kitchener. 

Cold, rainy weather, great depression. 

Memorial Service for Lord Kitchener. Great depres- 
sion. 

Great depression, somewhat relieved by Russian 
advance. Less traffic everywhere and the absence of 
men noticeable. More mourning worn than ever 
previously. 

Tension lessening. 

The great push (at the front) began at 7 a.m.; when 
news came of successful advance, people in the street 
and in trains all looked happier; there was a dis- 
position towards mafficking. 

Wet, dull weather. General depression. The cost of the 
great push is beginning to be felt and the length of 
the tug-of-war, even though on the whole the Allies 
continue to gain ground. 

(Sunday.) Wet and dull and sunless, very quiet, few 
people about. 

Weather better. London very crowded. 

Streets in general quieter, Hampstead more empty, but 
Parliament Street very full. 

Feeling generally sullen and cruel. Life made difficult 
for many by more married men being continually 
called up. 
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Aug. 7. 


Sept. 13. 


Sept. 25. 


Sept. 26. 


Sept. 27. 


Oct. 19. 


Nov. 4. 


Dec. 21. 


Dec, 31. 
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A determined, but unreasoned, unthought-out resolve 
prevails—“Well! All we can do now is just to go 
on.” Men are being sent out after only three months’ 
training. 

People look depressed notwithstanding constant reports 
of further advances. There is a feeling that “things” 
now look very bad. 

People very shaken and infuriated by air-raids. 

Raids cause much nervous excitement. Nervous tension 
and irritability prevail. 

Public opinion very jumpy. 

Practically everyone’s mind is distracted. People 
trained to give close attention find great difficulty 
in concentrating. Ideas flit disconnectedly through 
the mind. Some one said—‘‘All our minds are like 
this”, and he made a quick motion with his fingers, 
backwards and forwards. 

Nothing printed may be sent to Holland. A Dutch 
friend told us that she might not send her mother a 
card with nice verses or texts printed on it. 


. At Shoolbred’s stores of goods were low and there were 


scarcely any customers. Depression seemed gencral 
among people in the streets. 

Great depression. 

Troubles and changes in the Russian, German and 
French Parliaments as well as in the British. A wet, 
dark, miserable day. 

Political crisis loomed large. 

Bethmann-Hollweg’s peace negotiation proposals not 
well received. 

The German proposals have hadasoberingeffect, itseems. 

Snow on ground. German peace offers—no takers. 

Heard no mention of the war as I travelled down to 
Nailsworth, Gloucestershire. Enthusiasm for it seemed 
to be lessening in the country. 

People seem less depressed. Evidently it is felt that 
peace is at last on the way. 

Everyone looked sad and depressed during the Christ- 
mas-time.! 


It will be noticed that whenever the weather was bad it 
was impossible to hold up against cold and rain and sunless- 


1 See pp. 337, 338, Chapter X. 
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ness. The powers of endurance were already overstrained, 
so that any further lowering effect was felt badly. 

The strain, the tension, of men’s minds was shown by the 
way that every now and again it was felt that “‘the crisis” 
of the war was reached. At the end of September, 1916, 
Massingham wrote: “All of us, soldiers and civilians alike, 
feel that we are getting to the crisis of the war.” 

This is no wonder when we recall the calculations that 
were made in the early months of the war. When the war 
had been running a little over a month, this argument 
appears in the Nation, September 14, 1914: ‘The idea of a 
two years’ war is disappearing, for no nation (save our own) 
could stand it.” The earliest forecast of peace placed its 
advent before the next summer, when it was thought “that 
German economic exhaustion would be at its full, coupled 
with unqualified proofs of military failure”. 

Such elation as this had long run its course, yet no one 
dared flinch in bearing the burdens of war, multiplied a 
hundredfold during the two years of unabated fighting. On 
September 9, 1916, Winston Churchill said in a speech: 
“There are some who think that the end of the war may be 
near and that Germany is reeling. Very well; then thatis the 
moment to redouble our exertions, to hurl blow after blow, 
until the final knock-out is secured.” Others might think 
that considerable stretches of stony roads are still to be 
traversed and thededuction Churchill makes is the everlasting 
deduction made, whatever might be hoped or feared, “Very 
well, then, all the more let us prepare ourselves, let us gather 
together our whole strength so as to meet the new difficulties, 
new dangers, of the new year with new waves of enthusiasm 
and of power and with new hurricanes of ammunition.” 


3. Lack oF VITAL ENERGY 


There is an aspect of the neurotic disposition which must 
be borne in mind. When men believe themselves to be in 
the midst of great trials, of special dangers, of difficult 
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endeavours, these are apprehended as absorbing the whole 
of life, as being unique, and never previously endured or 
attempted. The forces set against them become so magnified 
that they exceed all previous evil previously encountered. 

A leader in The Times Literary Supplement, July 22, 1915, 
combats this exaggeration. (In doing this the contemporary 
British conception of fear as inspired by German ‘“‘will- 
power” is described.) “The brain of the German Army is 
making the future for itself—that brain which does not seem 
to consist of human and individual minds, but to be an 
abstract power, doing what it will with the whole German 
nation, setting each one to his appointed task and knowing 
that he will perform it. And how can we, who are only men 
ruled by men no wiser than ourselves, contend with this 
abstract will and power and purpose and with the machine 
that it sets in motion against us?” 

It is suggested that the Germans had made this legend 
about themselves. It is true that Germans speak in a much 
more positive way than we do concerning the possession of 
power and might and ability. But the fact is, that after the 
German military machine had shown its liability to failure, 
it still to the British mind seemed supernaturally equipped. 

It is pointed out in the article that the Germans are by no 
means having their own way. The fact that Italy had decided 
to come in on the Entente Powers’ side is instanced. 

Nevertheless, depression reached far and the depressed 
state of the wearing war fever is well described. At the 
beginning of the war we could “take a pride in the temper 
of the English people, but now, after all these months of 
loss and struggle and disappointment, we have not the same 
energy of hope and our temper does not seem so much a 
thing to be proud of. Fools among us say ugly things, and 
we are sick of them and of the shallow optimists who have 
turned to pessimists; so that, beyond doubts of our success, 
a worse doubt steals into the minds—the doubt whether, 
after all, we are worth saving.” 

Here again this phase of despondency did but serve to 
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harden obsession. The war must be maintained, cost what 
it may. 

Concerning Lloyd George’s celebrated interview with an 
American journalist and his declaration of a “knock-out” 
war, a writer in the Nation observes that on such a concep- 
tion ‘‘the war may well rear its monstrous growth long after 
its material and spiritual purposes have been attained”. 

Still, it was easier to “‘get on with the war” than to stop it. 
The war had stunned people, paralysed the higher human 
powers of thought and emotion. It might seem, sometimes, 
that this paralysis was merciful, as for instance in the case of 
the old Oxford tutor who told Mrs. Humphry Ward: “So 
many are gone—so many! And the terrible thing is that I 
can’t feel it as I once did. As blow follows blow one seems to 
have lost the power.” 

It is these dehumanizing consequences that have proved 
the most serious of all the war’s visitations. War anesthesia 
following shock was aggravated by overstrain. 

There is a very remarkable article by a writer of insight 
in the last number of the Nation for 1916, on an aspect of 
the war which received little or no attention. “Europe is 
tired out”, it is said; “quite apart from the physical strain 
necessitated by combatant action the industrial workers of 
the Continent are toiling with a desperation that must tell 
in the long run upon themselves and on their families.” It 
said that, “of leisure—always scarce—there is none; but of 
overtime work there is much”. Women and children take on 
hard tasks for which they are unfitted. It is thought that the 
strains ofto-day “will bethe prolongedillnesses ofto-morrow” ; 
that the bustling munition girls earn their high wages at the 
cost of future barrenness and debility. Whilst the best blood 
of Europe is being spilled without ceasing in the trenches, 
the vitality of the remaining millions is being drained in 
obedience to the constant demand for guns, for shells and 
war supplies of every conceivable kind. The nervous and 
emotional strain over and beyond physical exertion is pointed 
out. Millions were raked by anxiety. A casual war time 
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experience noted at the time may serve to recall this state 
of mind. 

A shop was being tended by a thin, worn woman. She was 
pouring out her woes to some customers, and she was 
extremely agitated. Her woes were usual war woes and they 
were poured out to me in my turn. Her husband had been 
seriously ill for months, the effects of overwork and much 
worry. She had to keep the shop and business going and do 
the housework and the nursing, all on her own responsibility. 
One son was in Egypt, but that which at the moment was 
almost maddening her, was anxiety about her eldest son. 
He was badly wounded and had just been called back to 
active service with the wound unhealed. “‘He is altogether 
unfit to go back to it’’, she exclaimed wildly. 

“So your life is just about unendurable!” I said, for she 
looked as though it was. “And every country in Europe is 
full of women suffering like you, suffering even worse things 
than you are!” Her reply was hard. “Oh! I know I’m not 
the only one.” She thought that my suggestion was held out 
as a panacea for her griefs. 

But I said: “The fact that tens of thousands of women of 
all nations are suffering like you, makes it tens of thousands 
of times worse. Why won’t they stop it!” 

“Yes!” she said. “‘After this war there must never be——’”’ 

I interrupted: “Why not now? Why did the Governments 
not even discuss the offers the Germans made last month?” 

“What are they going on fighting for, then?” she asked. 

“Ah! if you could tell me that! Who knows why they won’t 
negotiate now? Why should they not?” 

For one moment a light came over the woman’s face, a 
flash of awakened hope. It broke through radiantly. It faded 
pathetically. “Oh! I dare not think of that!” she cried. So 
she hurried off, back to her endless round of work and 
anxiety. 

People seemed afraid to face the return to the ordinary 
conditions of life, for, as it has been said, in the attempt 
to run a huge war by force of emotion England lost touch 
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with facts. The revolutionary upset of all social and house- 
hold arrangements, the never-ending practical difficulties of 
providing food, of getting the most necessary housework 
done—all this was accepted. They worried through all this, 
whilst the emotional tension of Armageddon laid on them 
burdens hard to bear. But they hugged the obsessions which 
justified everything. There must be no tampering with these, 
even of an indirect kind. These fixed mental conditions were 
identical in all spheres of life; they kept the toiling millions 
grinding on at gigantic tasks. They prohibited any indepen- 
dent thought or releasing action which leaders of men might 
have initiated. 

In the great critical periods, the state of mental fixture 
was such that when leading men sent tentative proposals 
abroad—as President Wilson did repeatedly, as the German 
Chancellor had just done—there was not enough vital energy 
to obtain their consideration even. Men being dominated 
by the elementary passions of suspicion, fear, hate, had 
reverted to primary mental states and become incapable of 
giving consideration to reasoned courses. They found it just 
as impossible to follow these up, as it is for individuals 
suffering from mania to divert their minds and become 
reasonable. Furthermore, war exaltation was for ever shout- 
ing, insisting, glorying in the war, upholding its furious 
stampede over the plains of life. 

The state arrived at is recorded in the London Diary in 
the Nation, in the summer of 1916. “But this mechanical 
journalism, which storms our ears with chatter about guns 
and trench-wars, almost deprives us of the power of realizing 
into what a hell-broth our world has been churned.” 
Massingham has been stirred to write this by contrasting 
the words of a nurse, a woman of insight, with the ordinary 
futile chatter of the Press. The woman confessed that as she 
patrolled her huge hospital dormitory, she could but curse 
and curse—“‘not only our enemies (that were too easy a task 
for the tragic impulses that possess me), but still more the 
general condition of European society that has left us without 
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any nobler method of settling our differences but that of 
general torture and destruction.” 

When the bitterness, the agony, that the enormities 
witnessed roused in the soul of some one person who saw at 
close quarters the war’s indescribable malignities is realized, 
it may be asked, why did not those pacifists who could not 
bring themselves to believe in the necessity of it all, make 
their influence more felt? Such people were few in number; 
the majority of the leaders of spiritual and intellectual 
opinion, as we have seen, were not with them. Again, they 
were discounted because, when taking their stand on usually 
accepted religious or moral grounds, they automatically put 
everyone else in the wrong. Finally, in the prevailing 
hysterical state, they were immediately stigmatized as pro- 
Germans and so put out of court. 

One instance may be quoted of how the tables were turned 
on a friend who had ventured to suggest that there might be 
more than one view concerning the origins of the war and 
the issues involved. “It seems to me that anyone sharing 
your views must have very strong sympathy with Germany 
and her aims and ambitions . . . for one who professes to 
be a pacifist, to work for and with Prussia with her known 
history, strikes one as being exceedingly difficult to under- 
stand. . . . The pacifist ideas you expounded are mostly of 
course excellent in theory, but to me thoroughly wrong in 
the application. . . . We English hold (and I venture to 
think that it will be the view universally held in future years) 
that we are definitely up against the powers of evil, and that 
we must use all the forces that are given us to combat that 
power of evil which threatens to enslave the spirits and 
bodies of mankind.” 

The charge is then made of “intellectual dishonesty, that 
unfortunate state of mind which refuses to see facts as they 
are’’. The charge is made, ‘‘that you have ranged yourself on 
the side of those who are not keeping step with the free nations 
who are determined that Europe shall be governed by liberal 
ideas and not by bellicose feudalism”. 
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The letter just quoted was written in April, 1917, and the 
writer thanks God that Russia has been able to throw off 
“that Germanic grip, with its necessary ramifications of 
underhand ways, use of spies and agents”. 

These accusations are typical of the way in which those 
who did not concur in the war, whatever their knowledge 
and attainments might be, in whatever high esteem or trusted 
friendship they might have been held, were denied a hearing. 
No one who has not stood out against a generally accepted 
nationalist belief during a period of nationalist fever can 
guess the strain imposed on those who did not run with the 
multitude; nor can they conceive the utter impossibility of 
stemming the tide of fury which carried the war on and on. 

Colonel Repington has recorded his conviction that : “One 
_ might as well try to dam Niagara with a toothbrush as stop 
an anti-Haldane talk just now.” 


4. War’s INVASION OF SOCIAL LIFE 


In order briefly to sum up observations of Society at War, 
we may begin by remembering the throngs of good-natured, 
lively, self-assured, ordinary people in all lands who, being 
also heedless and unimaginative, were pleased and elated 
when war came and they fell in. In Britain, all political 
parties supported the war. It was Will Crooks, a Labour 
member, who took the unusual course of starting to sing 
“God Save the King” at a House of Commons sitting. 
Later on, when the war was in full swing, it was possible 
to be still ecstatic about it, as were many writers who lauded 
and praised the Allies’ immense efforts. For instance, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, first decrying the foe, “‘the Aggressor, the 
enemy who has wantonly broken the peace of Europe, who 
has befouled civilization with deeds of lust and blood”, then 
proceeds to glorification of the Allies. She praises the magni- 
ficence of the picked young men, heirs to high positions or 
else standing on the thresholds of great careers—‘‘This 


magnificent youth sent forth to preserve civilization and the 
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common life which we are keeping alive, or building.” The 
men of this generation were giving their lives that the next 
generation might live. Vague ecstatic statements like these 
were spread abroad everywhere. When the war had lasted 
some fourteen months, a writer, enlarging on this theme, says 
that the war was being fought that the next generation 
might breathe in free air and be allowed a chance to live. 
Thus the war chants sounded their deluding strains. Were 
not the things which set men free being wrecked hourly? 
Religion, art, good will, tolerance, the great things summed 
up as charity? We have seen these everywhere denied, 
buffeted, crucified. 

The conditions at home were, perhaps, as destructive, as 
dangerous to freedom and spiritual purity, as those at the 
front. It was at home that the next generation’s chances 
were being endangered. For when the men of military age 
have to forsake their homes and vocations and go soldiering, 
the coming generations are bound to feel their absence. It 
is not only that home discipline may be relaxed, but the 
atmosphere in which children develop is full of exciting 
uncertainties and disintegrating influences. The general 
ruling spirit too, the spirit of recklessness and brutality, is 
the worst possible for youth’s emotional stress. By the 
autumn of 1916 these things were bringing forth their 
inevitable results. The increase in juvenile offences was so 
startling that a conference was held at the Home Office to 
discuss the mischief. The increase in seventeen large towns 
was 30 per cent. and in London even more. The disruptive 
influences of the great upheaval were attacking the social 
fabric at the most vulnerable point. 

Let us remember that in war time the spirit of true religion 
is bound to be set at nought. And youth, within whose hearts 
the fountain of life springs readily in responsive flow of vital 
energy when surroundings are inspiring, found themselves 
stayed by malignity and hatred. 

One instance out of thousands will recall the murkiness of 
the spiritual outlook. The editor of a religious paper, dis- 
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covering in an article by a distinguished contributor the 
words ‘‘We must remember that Jesus Christ loves the 
Germans and died for them’’, indignantly cut them out. In 
the midst of a war with Germany it might be unwise to set 
down this aspect of religious beliefs ; but it is the abrupt and 
indignant denial of the belief forming the groundwork of a 
common faith which saps the springs of spiritual vitality, 
When many clergymen, ministers, who, up to July, 1914, 
had preached good will to all men, abruptly stopped and 
indignantly denied any such doctrine, religion became 
choked at the source. 

Children are quick to mark the change when good becomes 
evil and evil good. 

In the middle of the war the Northern Counties Education 
League issued a leaflet, in which it is said that the peculiar 
tragedy of the war is its disastrous invasion of the realms of 
intellectual promise and spiritual resources on which the 
nation is most dependent for permanent greatness. “The 
whole apparatus of learning has been dislocated. From the 
universities to the elementary schools there is chaos and 
desolation.” Particulars are given and the matter is clenched 
by saying that the State apparently ranks the breeding of 
horses higher than the care of its young children, for many 
men in charge of horses and hounds have been exempted, 
whilst teachers, except in rare cases, had to enlist. Concerning 
the dual system in primary education based on sectarian 
differences, it is contended that: “In the practical concerns 
of life and the deepest spiritual verities we are one people, 
and where men in face of death have been able to worship 
together, it is a ludicrous assumption that little children must 
be kept separate on the basis of metaphysical subtleties . . . 
beyond their comprehension or the need of their lives. The 
fetters of the past still held, for war, having no truth in itself, 
could not make free even when it revealed the foolishness of 
ancient custom and of its hold on Society. It became apparent 
that the exaltation of war could not furnish the things that 
make for peace. Indeed, it is only the love of peaceableness 
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which can establish peace. War must of necessity choke 
freedom of thought, freedom of inquiry. 

When an Order in Council was published on October 3, 
1916, empowering the Secretary of State or local officials to 
prohibit any meeting, public or private, or any procession 
which they might deem likely to lead to disorder or a breach 
of the peace, it was a breach of the war they meant. It is 
asked in the Nation what measure of freedom is left to a 
country thus restrained. “Liberty of the Press went long ago, 
and liberty of speech. Liberty of meeting is now threatened.” 
It was not as though the will of the people to pursue the war 
was in any way being undermined. The Government had 
nothing to complain of on that score, for disturbances which 
took place were caused usually by the extremer advocates 
of war, who madly shouted for fighting to the last man and 
the last shilling, till they roused popular fury to pursue aliens 
or bait so-called pro-Germans, whilst no one stopped to 
realize that fighting to the last man and the last shilling was 
a proclamation of universal ruin. 

We have seen the way in which most aspects of life suffered 
when war invaded their province. All life’s careful ways and 
just judgments were of necessity disregarded. Society plunged 
back to medieval concepts and callous cruelty. Some one 
with discernment exclaimed that humanity was still beast- 
like as twenty centuries ago; or, again, it was said that now, 
“for an interval of several years, our minds have been plunged 
into a whirl of daily miracles. Things of tremendous and 
novel importance are happening, we understand not why or 
how. Not only are the ordinary canons of reason inapplicable, 
but the rules of ordinary morality are actually reversed. The 
‘not’ is removed from almost all the Ten Commandments, 
and the golden rule is made an open mockery. All are 
suspended ‘for the duration of the war’.” 

Thoughtful people, people of artistic temperament, felt the 
war years to be a long-protracted, acute form of nightmare. 
They found themselves held up from constructive tasks ; and, 
at the same time, falling apart from civilized standards, 
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divided, estranged from their own ideals. The goodness they 
might have pursued evaded them, whilst regard for beauty 
vanished as it seemed for ever. The faith that might have 
upheld them being constantly trampled in the mud ceased 
to function. Instead of help when they cried aloud, they must 
endure the perpetual trumpeting of falsities—the war for 
freedom and justice, the war to end war. All the while they 
themselves could but feel that “the arbitrament between 
might and right” became ever more bloody, with the 
perversity of a bad dream. The position was fantastic indeed, 
might masquerading as right, whilst rage obscured, perverted, 
the whole world’s outlook. 

Just as the nerves, the minds, of the strongest soldiers broke 
down under their endurance of the continuous noises, 
vibrations, shocks of intensified bombardments, so whole- 
hearted followers of mercy and truth broke down under the 
prolonged moral shock and disappointment. 

Among war victims must be numbered those good citizens 
and useful members of society who, in every land, in a literal 
sense, died of heart-breaking discouragement. 

Terrible too was the dismay of the men in the trenches 
who failed to get any response to pleadings with friends, when 
they realized the depth of moral apathy at home. In the 
Nation, December 27, 1919, a letter is published from “A 
Soldier in the War”, who describes how terrible this dismay 
of the men in the trenches had been, of the men who, having 
told cheerful lies about the conditions they were living in, 
having endured the unendurable, had at last, some of them, 
written home and told the truth and asked that everything 
might be done to stop the war. The only answer they received 
was “to stick it”. One soldier, who had sent a frank letter 
home, says: “They talked calmly of the ideals for which they 
were fighting, a free and better England, the freedom of 
small nations, and the destruction of Prussian militarism. 
And they were going to see it through. . . . They would not 
consider stopping the war till Germany was crushed, for a 
Germany unbeaten was a menace to their peace of mind.” 
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Such trite, foolish repetitions were all that was vouchsafed 
to the despairing men at the front. 

Has any bitterness been as the bitterness of these soldiers 
who realized that they had been deceived, entrapped, when 
they found themselves confronted with the cruel vacuity of 
trusted friends at home? The soldier who wrote to the Nation 
says: “We envied our dead comrades, who had at least been 
spared the pain of disillusion. For this was the greatest sorrow 
of all, to know that those we loved had betrayed us.” They 
cursed the Press and the Government. They cursed the war 
correspondents masking horror with glory and epithets of 
heroism. But nobody heard them. “The war went on, war 
loans continued to be over-subscribed, and the world’s 
slaughter-house continued to be a sound 5 per cent. invest- 
ment.” 

The man who writes thus “had joined the Army in the 
early enthusiasm of 1914”, with an exalted pride in his 
country and a real belief that they were going to fight for 
freedom. 

The disillusionment which the great madness of the war 
years bred, hidden at first, is now displayed in a host of 
war books. We now know that it constitutes the inner 
tragedy of the Great War. 

We now know the perversity which ruled. It was often 
unmasked in the war years, but never heeded. In a letter in 
the Nation, August 19, 1916, it is pointed out that though we 
were fighting to crush German militarists, the Germans we 
were killing often hated militarism as much as we did. Saxons, 
Croats, Czechs, Magyars, though no friends of Prussia’s 
brand of militarism, were fighting Germany’s battles. “It 
was all so mixed up. If”, the writer suggests, “the war lasts 
for two years longer it will provide such a spectacle for 
Oriental nations that there will be reactions against us when 
it ends.” He shows also that money and trade would accumu- 
late in America and losses and debts in Britain. Therefore 
he thinks that when Germany comes along with peace offers, 
it would be well to lay aside ‘‘the hatred, vindictiveness, and 
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passion caused by her unspeakable crimes” and, using cool 
reason, deal with her offers. “A prolonged war, if victorious 
in the end, may be far more calamitous to the British Empire 
than a peace gained now which may not obtain everything 
that is wanted.” 

But of reason there was not enough to make itself heard 
among the ragings of weird nationalist passions. Besides, the 
passion of nationalist obsession is bound to support its 
progeny, anger and hate doing their worst in warfare. 


We have seen the ready acceptance of the war which nation- 
alist pride with mystic fervour painted in romantic colouring. 
It was the appeal that pride of heart made to adventurous, 
warm-blooded youth which prompted the day of their 
idealism. 

Nationalist fervour intoxicated the citizens and diverted 
their interest from carrying on life to support of the war. 

Fury converted the women’s struggle for civic freedom to 
support of military force. Pride of mission clouded the reason 
of clerics, till they became the prophets and priests of passion. 
The consequence of the poison of neurotic self-centred pride 
pervading the whole body is shown in Society’s persistent 
war rage and the way in which it subdued the gay world 
to serve its fury and go on serving it, whether respite was in 
sight or not. 

Shortly after the new year, 1917, we find men who, till 
then, had supported the war (although more than others 
they realized how terrible it was) comprehensively surveying 
the different battlefields, and then suggesting that it was time 
to stop fighting. The group of men, writers in the Nation, 
who, however much they deplored the world’s vast débdcle, 
had up to this stage maintained that war must go on till the 
chief points of contention were won, now, at last, draw this 
conclusion. “The war has dragged on to a state when all 
the resources of all the belligerents begin to fail. Whatever 
more we ask of it, we must pay for in currency we can never 
recover.” In writing thus they did but repeat portentous 
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words long before noted down by Mr. Walter Page: “But 
for fifty years the Continent won’t be worth living on. My 
Heavens! What bankruptcy will follow death!” 

The war went on as it had begun, for little earthly reason, 
save that the rage of the belligerents waxed hotter and hotter. 

As chapter by chapter we have considered the part taken 
in the war by different sections of Society in Great Britain 
during the first two and a half years of the Great War, one 
question repeatedly forces itself on our minds: Why did not 
the war stop at the point reached in December, 1916, seeing 
that the Allies’ original aims had been reached to all true 
intents and to all just purposes? 

A further question follows on this first. It is a question that 
future historians will ask with insistence. What might not 
have been saved to men, to the world, if peace had been 
obtained before the later phases of fighting became over- 
whelming, before hurricanes of rage wrought the direst 
destruction? We of the war generation cannot gauge to what 
extent the answer to this second question is weighted by 
missed opportunities and lost chances. Harassed millions 
to-day begin to suspect in their hearts that troubles they 
cannot surmount might have been avoided, that burdens they 
are bound to bear might not have been so overwhelming. 

Here we, and the post-war generation too, must leave it, 
stunned as we still are from war shock, stumbling alone 
perforce as we must among the ruins of happier times, 
picking our way among the barren harvest of war delusion, 
trying to build homes fit for heroes out of strewn wreckage. 
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